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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  emergence  of  a  market  economy  for  the  production  and  sale  of  art, 
radically  different  art  forms,  a  much  broader  audience  for  art,  and  a 
significant  regional ism  in  the  art  market  are  interrelated  factors  which 
produced  significant  changes  in  how  artists  function.   Much  of  the  earlier 
discourse  on  art  and  artists  have  focussed  on  art  movements  and  the  content 
of  the  artist's  creative  activity.    Relatively  little  effort  has  been 
devoted  to  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the  functioning  artist.    In  general , 
we  need  to  know  more  about  the  economic  conditions  under  which  artists 
function,  the  process  artists  use  to  get  work  exhibited,  the  interaction 
of  those  two  factors,  and  their  relationship  to  exhibition  and   sales  success. 
In  addition,  we  need  to  understand  how  the  operation  of  this  system  is 
related  to  the  various  approaches  to  helping  artists  create  and  produce 
their  work.    It  was  the  goal  of  research  described  in  this  report  to  address 
these  issues  and  increase  our  understanding  of  these  processes. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  research  questions,  a  substantial  amount  of 
previously  unexplored  descriptive  information  has  been  generated.  This 
summary  will  present  a  highly  condensed  version  of  both  analytic  and 
descriptive  results. 

METHODOLOGY 

Because  our  objectives  involved  the  specific  behavior  and  perspective 
of  artists,  the  approach  to  data  collection  had  to  focus  on  artists  as 
information  sources.    We  used  two  techniques  to  collect  these  data.  The 
first  was  a  series  of  group  discussions  with  professional  artists  in  each 
of  the  four  cities  involved  in  the  study.*   The  second  was  a  mail  survey  of 
the  same  population  which  resulted  in  940  completed  interviews  and  pro- 
vides the  basic  data  reported  here. 

Our  procedures  in  developing  the  samples  and  completing  data  collection 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  Lists  of  professional  exhibition  spaces  in  r-\ch  city  were  developed 
from  public  sources  and  expert  consultants.   A  professional  artist  was 
defined  as  someone  who  had  exhibited  in  one  or  more  of  these  spaces  over  a 
three  year  period  (1976  -  1978).    Proprietors  (directors,  owners,  curators, 
etc.)  were  asked  to  provide  lists  of  artists  who  had  exhibited  in  their 
spaces  and  these  lists  became  our  population  of  professional  artists  in 

each  city. 

(2)  A  small  sample  of  artists  from  each  city  was  asked  to  attend 
group  discussion  sessions  on  the  condition  of  artists  and  the  exhibition 
process  in  their  cities.    Four  to  six  such  meetings  of  artists  were  held 
in  each  city.    In  addition,  exhibitors  from  each  city  were  interviewed  in 


*  Washington,  D.  C,  San  Francisco,  Houston  and  Minneapolis/St.  Paul 
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group  sessions  to  provide  an  alternative  perspective  of  the  exhibition 
process.    Results  of  all  sessions  were  used  to  identify  problems  and 
develop  questionnaire  items  for  the  general  survey. 

(3)  A  probability  sample  of  about  2000  artists  was  chosen  from  the  basic 
lists  and  each  artist  received  a  questionnaire  covering  economic  status, 
exhibition  experience,  art  form,  methods  used  in  trying  to  exhibit  work, 
income  and  expenditures  on  art,  art  information  sources,  and  demographic 
characteristics.  Data  resulting  from  these  questionnaires  and  the  group 
discussions  were  used  to  perform  analyses  described  in  the  report. 

ISSUES  AND  PROBLEMS 

Artists'  and  exhibitors'  comments  on  major  problems  and  issues  provide 

the  context  for  the  discussion  of  survey  results.    The  problems  addressed  ( 

in  the  discussions  were  divided  into  three  interrelated  categories:  \ 

(1)  producing  art;  (2)  exhibiting  art;  and  (3)  selling  art.  } 


Producing  Art. 


Producing  art  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  interest  the  artist  has, 
tne  amount  of  time  the  artist  has,  the  space  available  for  production,  and 
the  funds  required  to  buy  supplies.    Very  few  artists  are  able  to  support 
themselves  through  the  sale  of  their  work.    This  means  that  they  must  have 
either  a  job  or  some  outside  means  of  support.    The  issue  for  younger  and 
less  experienced  artists  is  usually  how  they  can  find  enough  time  to  do 
their  art  and  support  themselves  at  the  same  time.    Many  see  work  as  a 
severe  restriction  on  what  they  would  really  like  to  be  doing  and  look  to 
some  form  of  outside  support,  direct  or  indirect,  to  alleviate  the  problem. 
Those  with  support  from  spouses  are  personally  less  concerned,  but  generally 
sympathetic  to  tde  problem.    While  a  very  small  number  of  artists  have 
received  some  kind  of  direct  patronage  support,  it  is  generally  not  consistent 
or  fully  supportive.    Those  who  have  received  such  support  are  usually 
relatively  advanced  in  their  careers. 

The  problem  extends  beyond  time  to  concerns  about  materials  and  space 
to  work.    Most  artists  say  they  do  not  earn  enough  from  their  sales  to 
replace  basic  art  supplies.    This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  work 
in  the  more  expensive  media,  and  it  means  that  their  creative  efforts  may 
be  limited  by  both  time  and  materials. 

The  final  limiting  factor,  beyond  personal  preferences,  is  space  in  which 
to  work.    Many  artists  neeo  a  dedicated  space  to  either  produce  or  process 
their  work.    Most  resolve  this  problem  by  working  in  their  homes,  but  often 
this  is  not  feasible  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  conditions 
of  the  home  environment.    For  these  artists  the  availability  and  costs  of 
studio  space  are  major  problems  in  producing  their  work. 
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The  issues  which  follow  from  these  problems  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  categories:    1.    personal  priorities,  and  2.    social  support.    It  is 
the  latter  category  with  which  we  are  concerned  here.    Many,  probably  most,  arti 
feel  that  sane  kind  of  external  support  should  be  provided  to  help  artists 
overcome  economic,  materials,  and  space  difficulties,  so  that  they  will 
be  free  to  pursue  their  work.    These  opinions  are  based  largely  on  the 
perceived  value  of  art  to  the  society  and  the  failure  of  the  market  economy 
in  art  to  support  the  desired  level  (from  the  artist's  perspective)  of 
artistic  output.   Among  the  artists  with  whom  we  spoke,  the  dominant 
issues  were  how  much  support  and  how  the  support  should  bt  provided. 
Only  a  small  minority  was  willing  to  argue  for  a  market  or  privately  deter- 
mined support  system,  i.e.,  no  government  aid  to  artists.    Yet,  most  of 
those  who  participated  had  never  had  any  form  of  direct  government  support 
for  their  work.    The  recommendations  on  the  nature  of  the  support 
centered  around  how  the  support  should  be  given,  to  whom  it  should  be  given, 
and  by  whom    it  should  be  allocated.    Discussions  centered  around  the  role 
of  the  federal  government,  specifically  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.    The  issues  of  how  support  should  be  given  can  be  described  as  a 
competition  between  individual  and  institutional  support.    Among  artists, 
individual  support  is  favored,  although  some  see  advantages  in  institutional 
support  (e.g.,  aid  to  museums  and  alternative  spaces  for  specific  shows) 
which  they  feel  increases  the  opportunity  for  exhibition.    Most  artists 
also  think  that  the  size  of  the  grants  given  to  artists  should  be  increased. 
There  is  further  general  agreement  that  "artists"  should  have  a  greater  role 
in  the  determination  of  how  money  should  be  distributed  and  who  should 
receive  the  awards.    While  there  was  general  agreement  on  the  above  issues, 
there  was  much  less  agreement  about  how  the  recipients  and  the  judges 
should  be  selected. 


Exhibiting  Art 

The  primary  problem  of  exhibiting  is  that  there  are  fewer  available 
spaces  in  which  to  exhibit  than  there  are  artists  who  would  like  to  fill 
them.    This  oversupply  of  art  creates  a  competition  for  the  spaces  which 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  spaces  are  not  equally  available  to  all 
artists.    That  is,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  entering  the  selection 
decision  processes  uf  exhibitors    (museum  curators,  gallery  owners,  judges, 
etc.)  which  differentially  limit  the  access  to  artists.    Thus,  the 
accessibility  problem  is  not  just  a  question  of  <he  ratio  of  spaces  to 
artists,  but  includes  such  additional  factors  as  (1)  the  quality  of  the 
artist's  work  as  perceived  by  the  exhibitors;  (2)  the  physical  and  conceptual 
fitness  of  the  work  in  the  space  (medium,  style,  art  form,  etc.);    (3)  the 
"pragmatic"  quality  of  the  work  (e.g.,  will  it  sell  or  will  the  Board  of 
Directors  approve);  (4)  the  experience  of  the  artist  (i.e.,  exhibition 
history  or  reputation);  (5)  the  amount  of  space  at  a  given  point  in  time 
(the  "not  now"  phenomenon);  (6)  the  artist's  preference  for  particular 
spaces  (based  on  reputation,  visibility,  location,  potential  earnings,  personal 
feelings  about  the  exhibition,  etc.);  (7)  social  criteria;  (8)  geographic 
criteria;  and  (9)  the  personal  feelings  of  the  exhibitor  toward  the  artist 
(dpendability,  trust,  etc.). 
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Two  factors,  information  and  process,  permeate  all  the  others. 
Information  helps  artists  define  the  spaces  where  they  are  more  likely 
to  obtain  exhibitions.    Having  an  aca  rate  image  of  this  situation 
facilitates  the  artists'  capacities  to  operate  in  their  exhibition 
environment.    Process  includes  those  actions  taken  by  the  artists  (in 
light  of  what  they  know  about  their  exhibition  potential)  and  by  the 
exhibitors  to  fill  available  spaces.    Insofar  as  the  artists  are  uninformed 
or  take  inappropriate  actions,  they  use  their  time  inefficiently  and  reduce 
their  chance"s  for  exhibition.    Similarly,  to  the  extent  that  the  exnibitor 
is  unaware  of  how  and  where  to  seek  out  (or  be  sought  out  by)  appropriate 
artists,  they  will  not  be  able  to  present  tho  type  and  quality  exhibits 
they  desire.    It  is  the  failure  of  individuals  in  both  groups  to  under- 
stand this  interaction  that  contributes  significantly  to  differences  and 
conflict  between  the  groups.    The  general  problem  of  accessibility  is 
manifested  for  artists  and  exhibitors  in  a  variety  of  specific  issues  over 
which  there  is  considerable  disagreement.    The  areas  of  contention  include: 
(1 )  perceived  biases  against  certain  types  of  art  and  artists;  (2)  limita- 
tions in  '.pace  available  to  exhibit  all  types  of  art;  (3)  selection  criteria 
for  exhibition  (in  addition  to  style  or  art  form);  (4)  differences  in 
perspective  on  the  process  of  exhibiting  as  seen  by  artists  and  exhibitors; 
and  (5)  outside  support  for  exhibition  space. 


As  might  be  expected,  many,  if  not  most,  artists  who  are  not  enjoying 
overwhelming  success  felt  that  the  local  system  (available   exhibition  spaces) 
is  oiased  against  them.    This  feeling  goes  beyond  individual  discrimination 
and  usually  is  presented  in  terms  of  group  characteristics,  including  both 
the  commonly  recognized  racial  and  gender  discrimination  and  discrimination 
based  on  artistic  style  or  approach.    Biases  in  selection  based  on  race  or 
ethnic  (particularly  Latino  groups)  characteristics  are  widely  identified 
by  the  offended  groups,  but  seldom  recognized  by  majority  groups.  Many 
artists  feel  that  this  preconceived  exclusionary  policy  keeps  them  from  exposure 
to  the  money  markets  necessary  to  produce  economic  artists.  Minority 
galleries  simply  do  not  provide  that  kind  of  exposure.    Female  artists  were 
more  likely  to  perceive  selection  bias  based  on  gender  than  were  male  artists 
or  exhibitors,  but  this  was  not  a  universal  feeling  and  often  was  not 
raised  as  an  issue  in  our  discussions.    There  was  also  considerable  difficulty 
in  identifying  how  this  bias  was  implemented. 

What  exhibitors  see  as  valid  criteria  for  the  selection  of  works  to 
show  in  their  spaces,  many  artists  see  as  forms  of  discrimination  against 
the  particular  medium,  style,  or  art  form  used  by  the  artist.  Commercial 
dealers  may  look  for  work  that  meets  certain  aesthetic  criteria  and 
marketability  for  a  given  audience.   Artists  often  see  this  as  a  narrow 
perspective  and  selling  out  to  "commercialism."   When  pressed,  the  same 
artists  will  admit  that  gallery  directors  also  have  a  right  to  make 
choices,  but  that  the  choices  seem  to  tend  toward  safe,  "mainstream"  art 
wnich  -is  not  what  they  (the  artists)  really  want  to  do.    Among  artists 
rejecting  the  gallery  system,  the  most  likely  were  those  whose  work  could 
be  described  as  radically  different  in  approach,  style,  or  medium. 
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Other  artists  also  felt  they  had  less  than  an  equal  opportunity  to 
exhibit  their  work  at  the  level  they  thought   appropriate.  Sculptors  and 
photographers,  for  example,  usually  thought  they  had  fewer  opportunities 
to  exhibit  their  work.   Less  experienced  artists,  those  with  little  or  no 
exhibition  history,  often  felt  discriminated  against  because  many  exhibitors 
demanded  "previous  experience11  before  the  artist  could  be  accepted  for 
exhibition.    They  felt  "quality"  should  be  the  first  criterion.    In  the 
words  of  some  more  experienced  artists,  they  were  unwilling  to  "wait  their 
turn".   Still  another  external  biasing  factor  is  the  degree  to  which 
location  is  a  factor  in  the  exhibitor's  decision.    Among  artists  it  is 
widely  felt  that  out-of-town  artists  often  have  an  advantage  in  local 
galleries,  particularly  more  prestigious  galleries  and  museums,  because  of 
the  kind  of  exoticness  which  exhibitors  are  thought  to  feel  attracts  local 
audiences  and/or  buyers. 

Any  exhibition  biases  based  on  selection  criteria,  artistic  style,  and 
even  demographic  characteristics,  may  be  equaled  or  surpassed  by  those  created 
by  the  process  in  which  artists  attempt  to  find  exhibition  spaces  and  exhibi- 
tors attempt  to  find  artists.    The  exhibitor's  quest  is  characterized  by 
three  general  approaches:    1.   open  competition;    2.    the  use  of  personal 
sources  or  networks;    and   3.    artist  initiated  contact.    Probably  the  most 
commonly  used  technique   for  identifying  artists  to  show  is  to  use  personal 
sources  or  networks.    Such  sources  can  include:    (a)  artists;  (b)  museum 
curators  or  commercial  dealers;  (c)  critics;  (d)  art  teachers;  (e)  personal 
friends;  or  (f)  any  other  trusted  informant  about  the  current  art  scene.  It 
may  also  include  personal  search      trips  to  other  shows,  group  shows,  art 
studios.    If,  as  we  suggest,  this  is  by  far  the  most  commonly  used  approach 
to  the  selection  of  artists  for  future  shows,  then  it  becomes  very  important 
for  the  artists  to  make  themselves  part  of  these  networks.   Many  artists 
balk  at  such  a  prospect.    Others  profess  not  to  know  how  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  system.    Still  others  find  cliques  which  seem  relatively  closed, 
therefore  limiting  their  opportunities  for  exhibition.   Artists  who  rely 
on  their  own  initiation  of  exhibitor  contact  generally  think  most 
exhibitors  are  unreceptive  to  new  work  and  often  inhospitable  to  new 
artists.    They  complain  that  appointments  are  difficult  to  obtain  and, 
once  they  are  obtained,  often  result  in  awkward  and  strained  meetings. 
Exhibitors  offer  neither  exhibition  space  nor  feedback  on  the  work. 


Selling  Art 

The  logical  extension  of  exhibiting  work  is  selling  it.    While  not  all 
exhibition  is  directed  toward  sales,  and  not  all  sales  occur  as  a  result  of 
public  exhibition,  they  are  obviously  strongly  related* 
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While  having  a  dealer  or  agent  tends  to  increase  exposure  and  save  the 
artist's  time,  it  also  creates  some  problems.   Most  of  these  problems  concern 
the  relationship  between  commercial  galleries  and  artists;  what  kind  of  agree- 
ment is  negotiated;  what  percentage  does  the  gallery  keep;  who  is  responsible 
for  promotion;  does  the  gallery  have  exclusive  rights  to  an  artist's  work; 
how  does  the  gallery  take  care  of  works  in  its  possession;  what  is  the 
gallery's  responsibility  with  regard  to  snows,  etc.    Not  all  these  concerns 
relate  directly  to  selling,  but  they  do  related  to  the  success  an  artist 


may  have  in  finding  and  keeping  a  relationship  with  a  gallery.  Probably 
a  majority  of  gallery  owners  feel  artists  are  unbusinesslike  and  not  able 
to  properly  manage  the  business  side  of  their  art.    This  situation  is  an 
irritant  to  some  and  an  opportunity  to  "mother"  the  artists  for  others. 

In  a  market  economy,  price  is  a  negotiated  balance  between  demand  and 
supply.    Many  artists  view  price  as  a  reflection  of  their  own  worth  as  artists, 
which  does  not  always  correspond  with  the  demand  for  their  work.    This  means 
they  price  themselves  out  of  the  market.    Others  include  time  and  materials 
calculations  in  their  prices.    This  may  also  have  the  effect  of  prices  which 
the  market  will  not  support.    Yet,  both  of  these  approaches  seem  to  be 
reasonable.    For  younger  artists  especially,  there  are  serious  problems  in 
achieving  these  pricing  objectives.    While  the  former  approach,  self- 
evaluation,  may  be  tempered  by  advice  from  individuals,  it  is  difficult 
to  argue  that  the  artist  should  be  pricing  works  at  less  than  its  costs, 
in  time  and  materials,  to  produce  them.    It  is  this  situation  that  leads 
many  artists  to  argue  for  outside  (governmental)  support  for  artists.  Insofar 
as  artists  must  do  other  things  to  support  themselves,  because  the  market 
prices  for  their  art  will  not  support  them,  they  are  distracted  from  the 
development  of  their  work.    Even  with  a  long  history  and  a  well  established 
price  basis,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  particular  work  or  series  of  works 
will  sell.    Thus,  experienced,  well  established  artists  may  have  the  same 
problem  supporting  themselves  as  less  experienced  artists.    Tlie  price-related 
problem  this  creates  centers  around  a  widely  accepted  principle  that  artists 
should  not  roll  back  prices  (or  discount  for  that  matter)  in  order  to  solve 
immediate  market  problems. 

Other  Practical  Problems 

Some  more  practical  problems  transcend  the  three  basic  categories. 
These  problems  are  related  to  general  living  conditions  in  which  artists 
represent  nearly  unique  situations.    Included  in  issues  raised  by  artists 
were  taxes  (especially  deduction  for  losses  of  the  artist's  own  works), 
unemployment  compensation,  medical  and  other  insurance,  legal  support, 
and,  an  issue  which  concerns  the  working  of  the  art  community,  the  lack 
of  strong  artist  organizations. 


SAMPLE  DESCRIPTION 

This  section  provides  an  overview  of  basic  demographic  and  artistic 
characteristics  of  our  sample.    The  socio-demographic  characteristics 
examined  here  include:    age;  professional  age*;  gender;  ethnicity  and  race; 
number  of  dependents;  ert  education;  and  regular  education.    The  distribution 
for  each  characteristic   was  presented  for  the  combined  samples  and  for  each 
city.    In  an  attempt  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  art  created 
by  each  respondent  we  also  asked  the  artists  to  indicate  their  art  form  and 
any  additional  characteristics  of  their  art  they  wished  to  provide. 


*The  length  of  time  the  respondent  has  been  a  practicing  visual 
arti  st. 
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Age:    All  respondents  are  IS  or  older  with  an  overall  median  age  of 
38  years.    Washington,  DC,  artists  are  somewhat  older  (median  age  of  43 
years)  and  Houston  artists  are  somewhat  younger  (median  age  of  36  years). 
While  Washington,  DC,  artists  are  older,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  more 
experience  than  artists  in  the  other  cities.    San  Francisco  artists  are 
more  likely  to  have  over  ten  years  experience  (63  percent)  than  artists 
in  any  of  the  other  cities  (52  percent  or  53  percent).    In  Washington,  DC, 
artists  seem  to  start  later.    In  San  Francisco,  the  core  of  professional 
artists  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  established.    In  Houston,  the  younger 
chronological  age  and  medium  professional  age  suggests  artists  start  art 
careers  somewhat  sooner  than  in  the  other  cities.    Houston  also  is  character- 
ized by  a  more  mobile  artist  population,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
exhibiting  artists  likely  to  be  recent  arrivals  in  the  area. 

Gender:    For  the  total  sample  the  division  is  virtually  even  between  men 
(49.2  percent)  and  women  (50.8  percent).    However,  the  individual  cities 
have  greater  differences.    Washington,  DC,  has  the  widest  difference  with 
65.8  percent  women  and  only  34.2  percent  men.    Only  Minneapolis  reflects 
possible  biases  in  favor  of  men   projected  by  many  artists  during  the  course 
of  our  discussions.    Many  female  artists  described  selection  biases  which 
suggested  that  our  sample  would  be  heavily  weighted  in  the  direction  of  male 
artists  (because  it  includes  only  those  who  have  previously  exhibited). 
The  failure  to  find  these  differences  at  this  level  of  analysis  is  partially 
the  result  of  differences  in  survey  response  rates.    For  example,  the 
population  of  Washington,  DC,  artists  used  to  draw  the  sample  had  about 
53  percent  women  and  42  percent  men.    The  65.8  percent  women  among  those 
returning  questionnaires  indicates  that  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
respond  to  the  survey.    Assuming  that  this  position  held  for  the  other  cities 
it  appears  that  in  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis  and  Houston  men  were  more  likel 
to  have  exhibited.* 

Ethnic  and  Racial  Characteristics:    Our  results  show  a    higher  proporti 
of  non-whites,  8.9  percent,  than  exist  among  painters  and  sculptors  (7-5 
percent)  and  among  photographers  (8.8  percent)  in  1970.**   City  distributions 
show  expected  concentrations  of  minority  artists,  Blacks  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  Houston,  Hispanics  in  Houston,  and  Asians  in  San  Francisco.  Despite 
some  difficulties  in  exhibiting,  the  proportion  of  Blacks  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  Hispanics  in  Houston  probably  constitute  a  larger  percentage  of 
exhibited-artists  than  are  represented  in  our  results.    The  reason  for 
this  underrepresentation  is  largely  accounted  for  in  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  identifying  those  artists  who  had  exhibited  in  minority- 
oriented  galleries  in  each  city.    These  figures  also  do  not  represent  any 
selection  bias  which  may  exist  in  the  exhibition  of  minority  artists.  Both 
Black  artists  in  Washington,  DC,  and  Hispanics  in  Houston  argued  that  such 
biases  exist  and  that  any  list  based  on  exhibition  record  would  under- 
represent  the  number  of  practicing  minority  artists  in  those  cities.  In 
Houston,  the  Hispanic  artists  we  talked  to  felt  that  it  was  easier  for  them 
to  exhibit  in  other  areas  than  in  Houston. 


*0f  course,  we  have  no  indication  of  the  number  of  men  and  women  who 
tried,  but  failed,  to  exhibit  during  the  three-year  period  being  studied. 
Thus,  the  comments  of  some  artists  are  the  only  evidence  of  discrimination 
based  on  gender. 

**See  NEA,  1978. 
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Education:    Our  data  show  a  relatively  high  level  of  formal  art 
education  among  professional  artists.    Almost  one-third  of  the  artists  have 
at  least  a  Master's  Degree  in  Art,  while  only  7  percent  indicated  that  they 
had  no  formal  art  education.    A  slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  artists 
claim  advanced  and  bachelor  degrees  in  their  formal  education  indicating 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  professional  artists  are  trained  in 
other  areas.    San  Francisco  artists  are  significantly  more  likely  to  have  a 
Master's  Degree  than  artists  in  other  cities  (43.8  percent  to  26.0  percent, 
31.1  percent,  and  27.8  percent). 


Art  Form 

One  of  the  most  difficult  conceptual  tasks  in  this  study  was  to  find  a 
generally  acceptable  means  to  classify  artists  in  terms  of  the  kind  of 
work  they  do.    Any  classification  scheme  would  have  an  impact  on  the  outcome 
of  analyses  on  which  it  was  based.    Yet,  it  seemed  clear  that  exhibitors  made 
distinctions  among  different  types  of  art  in  the  work  they  showed.  In 
some  instances  the  distinction  was  based  on  medium,  e.g.,  clay  or  fabric. 
In  other  cases  a  construct  like  "style"  was  invoked.    For  example,  some 
galleries  show  only  "abstract"  art  and  others  concentrated  on  "Western 
realism".    As  a  compromise,  we  used  two  questions  to  attach  this  issue  in 
the  survey:    the  first  was  a  closed  question  which  required  the  artists 
to  choose  their  "art  form"  from  among  thirteen  categories;  and  the  second 
was  an  open-ended  question  which  simply  asked  the  artists  to  "characterize" 
their  work.    The  art  form  categories  used  were:  painting;  sculpture; 
printmaking;  drawing;  photography;  video;  film/sound;  conceptual;  environ- 
mental; performance;  craft  related;  multiple  forms;  and  other. 

About  one-third  of  the  artists  describe  themselves  as  painters.  The 
next  largest  group  (20.9  percent)  say  they  used  "multiple  forms"  in  their 
work.    Next  came  sculptors  (13.5  percent)  and  photographers  (10.0  percent). 
Several  categories,  representing  those  artists  who  were  working  in  newer 
non-traditional  forms  (video,  conceptual,  performance,  and  environmental) 
were  combined  because  of  the  small  numbers  represented  in  each  of  the 
separate  groups.    They  represent  3.1  percent  of  the  sample.    It  is  from 
this  group,  however,  that  the  greatest  relative  number  of  complaints  about 
how  the  selection  system  works  was  heard.    Printmakers  (6.5  percent)  and 
drawers  (4.1  percent)  constitute  relatively  small  proportions  of  the 
total  number  of  professional  artists.    There  are  remarkably  few  differences 
in  the  distribution  of  art  forms  among  the  four  cities. 

Art  Form  and  Demographics 

Painters  tend  to  be  somewhat  older  than  the  average  and  are  particularly 
unlikely  (only  11.5  percent)  to  be  in  the  youngest  age  category.    Thus  it 
appears  that  new  artists  are  less  likely  to  become  painters.    Artists  working 
in  new  areas,  e.g.,  video,  conceptual,  performance,  environmental,  and 
installation,  are  much  younger  than  the  average.   Almost  one-third  are  under 
30  and  fully  80  percent  are  under  40.    This  reflects  the  newness  of  some  of 
the  forms  and  perhaps  a  tendency  of  younger  artists  to  gravitate  to  these 
forms.    However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  group  constitutes  only 
about  3  percent  of  all  exhibited  artists.    Photographers  and  drawers  are 
much  younger.    Sculptors  and  printmakers  are  closer  to  the  overall  averages. 
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Tha  overall  weighted  distribution  for  gender  is  48.8  percent  male  and 
51.2  percent  female.    Females  are  substantially  overrepresented  among 
printmaleers  (61.8  percent},  drawers  (58.5  percent),  crafts  people  (62.9 
percent),  and  "multiple  form"  artists  (64  percent).    They  are  underrepresented 
among  photographers  (32.4  percent).    The  remaining  art  forms  are  distributed 
relatively  close  to  the  overall  distribution  (within  5  percentage  points). 

Ethnic/racial  groups  were  combined  into  two  categories--nonwhite 
(9.5  percent)  and  white  (SO. 5  percent)— for  this  analysis.    Nonwhites  are 
underrepresented  (less  likely  to  work)  in  the  following  art  forms:  sculpture 
(4.3  percent),  printmaking  (5.1  percent),  and  crafts  (0.0  percent).  There 
tend  to  be  more  minorities  who  are  drawers  (16.8  percent).    In  the  remaining 
art  forms  proportions  follow  population  figures. 

Finally,  four  categories  of  art  education  were  used  to  distinguish  artists: 
Masters  Degree;  Bachelors  Degree;  some  classes;  and  no  formal  art  trainina.  The 
overall  proportion  in  each  group  is  32.3  percent,  31.5  percent,  29.2  percent  and 
7.0  percent,  respectively.    There  is  wide  variation  in  this  distribution 
across  different  art  forms.    Printmakers  (47.1  percent)  and  new  form  artists 
(55.3  percent)  are  significantly  more  likely  to  have  a  Masters  Degree, 
Drawers  (19.6  percent)  and  "multiple  form"  artists  (13.1  percent)  are 
significantly  less  likely  to  have  a  Masters  Degree. 


ECONOMIC  AND  WORK  CONDITIONS 

We  examine  basic  economic  and  working  conditions  which  characterize 
artists  in  the  four  cities  studied*    Economic  conditions  are  described  in 
two  general  categories:    1.  the  amount  of  money  coming  in,  i.e.,  income; 
and  2.  the  amount  of  money  going  out  or  expenditures.    The  analysis  of 
income  will  include  total  household  income,  the  artist's  share  of  total 
income,  and  the  various  components  (sources)  of  income,  including:  income 
from  the  sale  of  art;  income  from  grants  and  awards;  income  from  art-related 
jobs;  and  income  from  nonart-related  jobs.    The  construct  "support  system" 
.  will  be  used  to  discuss  various  factors  relating  to  the  proportion  of  total 
support  the  artists  provide  for  themselves.    Working  conditions  imply  two 
areas  of  interest.    The  first  is  the  type  of  employment  pursued  by  artists 
when  they  are  not  doing  art  and  how  these  conditions  relate  to  art  form  and 
time  devoted  to  art  production.    The  second  is  the  level  of  effort  devoted  to 
the  production  and  marketing  of  art.    The  use  of  time  for  these  purposes  is 
a  function  of  external  factors,  like  jobs,  family  obligations,  and  studio 
space,  and  internal  decisions  (the  amount  of  time  artists  want  to  spend 
doing  their  art). 


Income 

Median  income  is  reported  at  slightly  less  than  $20,000  for  the  entire 
7  sample.    This  level  of  income  does  not  distinguish  the  artists  from  a 

u~  national  nonartist  sample  in  a  meaningful  way,  except  that  artists  tend  to 

be  somewhat  better  educated  than  average.    There  is  substantial  variance 
I  among  cities.    Washington,  DC,  artists  have  a  median  income  of  about  $23,000, 

%  while  San  Francisco  artists  have  a  median  income  of  about  $15,000.  Houston 

g-  and  Minneapolis  artists  fall  about  half  way  between. 


The  artist's  contribution  to  total  household  income  is  classified  into 
four  categories:    (1)  low  artist  contribution  (0  to  15  percent);  (2)  medium 
low  contribution  (16  to  49  percent);  (3)  medium  high  contribution  (50  to  84 
percent);  and  (4)  high  contribution  (85  to  100  percent).    Almost  one  quarter 
of  the  artists  contribute  less  than  16  percent  of  their  total  household 
income.    At  the  other  extreme,  almost  40  percent  of  the  artists  are 
substantially  self  supporting,  contributing  85  percent  or  more  of  their 
household's  total  income.    Washington  artists  are  much  more  likely  to  be  in 
the  low  contribution  category,  while  San  Francisco  artists  are  much  more 
likely  to  appear  in  the  high  contribution  category. 

Five  categories  were  used  to  describe  personal  earnings:    (1)  income 
from  the  sale  of  the  artist's  work  (including  the  amount  paid  as  a 
commission  to  a  dealer);  (2)  income  received  for  commissioned  work; 
(3)  income  from  grants  and  awards  for  the  art  work;  (4)  income  from 
salaries  and  wages  for  art-related  jobs;  and  (5)  income  from  salaries 
and  wages  from  nonart-related  jobs.    The  first  three  categories  are 
combined  to  form  the  artist's  Art  Income.    Over  one  quarter  of  the  sample, 
26.1  percent,  reported  earning  no  income  from  sales,  commissions,  or  grants 
and  awards  during  1978.    An  additional  32.3  percent  earned  $1,000  or  less 
from  these  sources.    The  median  art  income  was  $718.    It  is  clear  from 
these  figures  that  using  exhibitions  as  the  basis  for  defining  professional 
artists  describes  a  population  whose  artistic  production  has  little  to 
do  with  how  they  survive.    If  we  were  to  use  a  figure  of  $10,000  as 
indication  of  earning  a  marginal  income  for  a  family  of  two,  only  8.5 
percent  of  the  artists  would  reach  this  level  on  the  basis  of  gross  art 
sales.    This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  producing  the  work. 

There  are  significant  differences  among  the  cities.    Washington,  DC, 
artists  earned  least  from  their  work,  almost  two-thirds  earned  $1,000  or 
less,  while  San  Francisco  (14.6  percent)  and  Houston  (9.7  percent)  artists 
were  most  likely  to  earn  more  than  $10,000.    The  median  incomes  were  also 
higher  in  San  Francisco  and  Houston,  but  still  reached  only  to  $1,000. 
Similar  differences  are  reflected  in  the  income  earned  exclusively  from 
the  sale  of  art,  which  is  the  largest  contributor  to  art  income.  Between 
21  percent  and  28  percent  of  the  artists  in  all  cities  earned  nothing 
from  the  sale  of  their  art. 

A  total  of  145  artists  (15.4  percent)  received  a  grant  or  award  for 
their  art  work  during  1978.    Houston  and  Minneapolis  had  about  18  percent 
each  and  San  Francisco  and  Washington,  .DC,  had  about  12  percent  each. 
The  median  award  was  about  $365.,  but  there  were  substantial  differences 
among  the  cities.    The  median  award  in  Washington,  DC,  (about  $125)  was 
at  least  $250  lower  than  any  of  the  other  cities.    In  San  Francisco  and 
Minneapolis,  14.3  percent  and  16.7  percent  of  the  artists  getting  awards 
received  more  than  $2,500.    This  amount  was  awarded  to  only  one  of  the 
Washington,  DC,  and  two  of  the  Houston  artists.    The  total  amount  of  money 
received  for  awards  and  grants  accounted  for  only  4.6  percent  of  the 
reported  art  income. 


Job  Income 


The  other  major  sources  of  personal  income  are  regular  jobs.    We  have 
distinguished -two  types:    (1)  those  related  to  the  visual  arts;  and  (2) 
those  unrelated  to  the  visual  arts.    Almost  60  percent  of  the  professional 
artists  in  these  cities  held  some  kind  of  a  paying  art-related  job  during 
1978.    The  median  income  of  those  holding  this  type  of  job  was  approximately 
$5,000.    This  figure  is  almost  seven  times  as  high  as  the  median  earned  in 
art  income  ($718.) .    However,  over  60  percent  of  these  jobs  are  part-time. 
Even  among  teachers*  62.4  percent  work  on  only  a  part-time  basis.  Among 
the  relatively  small  proportion  (14.4  percent  of  all  art-related  jobs)  of 
art  administrators  and  curators,  almost  three- fourths  are  part-time. 

Washington,  DC,  trails  the  other  cities  both  in  the  proportion  who 
hold  art-related  jobs  (48.7  percent)  and  in  the  median  income  earned  from 
the  jobs  held  ($3,050).    San  Francisco  (70.4  percent)  and  Minneapolis 
(65  percent)  are  the  cftfes  with  artfsts  most  likely  to  hold  some  kind 
of  art-related  job.    However,  San  Francisco's  jobs  apparently  pay  less  or 
are  of  shorter  duration  since  the  median  income  in  San  Francisco  is  more 
than  $1,500  less  than  in  Minneapolis.    Whatever  the  distribution  across 
cities,  it  is  clear  that  art-related  jobs  are  a  major  contributor  to  the 
economic  well  being  of  professional  artists  (far  beyond  the  economic 
contribution  of  their  art).    Furthermore,  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
work  makes  a  direct  contribution  to  the  development  (teaching)  or 
promotion  (art  administration  and  curatorial  jobs)  of  additional  art, 
adds  credibility  to  the  argument  that  these  jobs  constitute  a  kind  of 
patronage  system  which  is  funded  largely  through  public  (governmental) 
agencies. 

The  second  job  category  includes  those  occupations  which  are  non  art- 
related.    Using  reported  income  figures,  42.4  percent  of  the  responding 
artists  held  nonart-related  jobs  of  some  type  during  1978.    This  is  about 
17  percentage  points  fewer  than  reported  income  from  art-related  jobs. 
These  figures  suggest  that  artists  are  more  likely  to  support  themselves 
by  their  art  income  and  art-related  work  than  they  are  by  nonart-related 
work  (not  counting  external  support).    Interestingly,  the  median  earnings 
from  nonart-related  jobs  ($4,900)  is  only  $100  less  than  the  median 
earnings  reported  for  art-related  jobs. 

Differences  among  cities  are  again  striking.    Washington,  DC,  has  by 
far  the  highest  median  income,  $7,085,  Minneapolis  is  a  distant  second  at 
$4,900,  and  Houston  and  San  Francisco  are  both  below  $3,500.    The  primary 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Washington's  nonsrt  job  holders  is  the 
high  proportion  (30  percent)  who  hold  professional  or  technical  positions. 
The  second  factor  is  that  Washington,  DC,  is  the  only  city  where  more  than 
half  (56.6  percent)  of  the  nonart  employed  artists  are  full-time  employees. 


Expenditures 

Balancing  income,  particularly  art  income,  are  the  costs  artists  must 
incur  in  order  to  produce,  exhibit,  and  sell  their  work.  Professional 
expenses  are  grouped  into  five  categories:    (1)  cost  of  materials,  equipment, 
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and  other  art  production  expenses*  (2)  studio  rent  and  related  costs,  such  as 
taxes,  heat  and  electricity;  (3)  exhibition  costs,  including  insurance, 
travel,  shipping,  framing,  invitations,  and  exhibit  openings;  (4)  dealer's 
commissions;  and  (5)  educational  and  other  information  expenses,  such  as 
classes,  art  journals,  and  information  services. 

The  first  three  expense  categories,  production,  studio,  and  exhibition, 
have  been  combined  to  form  the  indicator  production  costs.    The  median  cost 
for  the  weighted  sample  was  $1,450  in  1978.    This  figure  includes  159 
respondents  (13.6  percent)  who  indicated  no  production  costs  for  that  period 
The  median  production  cost  is  approximately  double  the  median  art  income 
($1,450  to  $718)  indicating  that  artists  generally  earn  less  from  their 
art  than  they  spend  on  producing  it. 

There  are  substantial  differences  among  artists  in  each  city.  Washington 
DC,  artists,  who  had  the  lowest  art  income,  also  have  the  lowest  costs 
(median  =  $965.50).    This  suggests  a  lower  activity  level  rather  than 
lower  prices.    Minneapolis  also  has  low  production  costs,  but  its  ratio  of 
income  to  production  costs  is  closer  to  one  (.750)  indicating  a  somewhat  more 
profitable  situation  than  exists  in  the  other  cities  (which  are  all  at 
about  .5). 

In  summary,  materials  and  equipment  costs  constitute  the  major  portion  of 
production  costs.    In  all  cities  but  Washington,  D.C.,  studio  costs  are  also  a 
significant  part  of  production  costs,  perhaps  one-third.    Exhibition  costs 
are  relatively  even  across  cities,  and  they  are  also  a  relatively  small  part 
of  production  costs.    The  expenditure  concept  was  further  expanded  by  adding 
costs  for  dealer  commissions  and  educational  and  information  activities  to 
production  costs.    This  produced  a  total  art  related  cost  indicator.  Median 
total  art  expenditures  equaled  $1,890  for  all  artists.    The  pattern  across 
expenditure  categories  is  very  similar  to  the  pattern  for  production  costs. 
The  largest  group  is  from  $2,000  to  $4,000,  and  the  smallest  group  is  $10,000 
and  over.    Most  of  the  increased  expenditure  is  attributable  to  dealer  commis- 
sions, rather  than  education  and  information  costs.    However,  only  about  one- 
third  of  all  responding  artists  report  paying  any  commissions  in  1978  (321  of 
940)  and  the  proportion  of  reported  art  income  taken  in  commissions  is  less 
than  1  percent  for  all  artists. 

Working  Conditions 

In  this  section  we  discuss  factors,  besides  money,  which  describe  the 
general  conditions  in  which  artists  work.    Two  dimensions  are  included: 
(1)  space  to  do  work;  and  (2)  level  of  effort. 

Working  Space 

The  majority  of  artists  have  studios  or  work  in  their  own  homes  in 
all  cities.    Having  a  studio  at  home  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there 
are  no  studio  costs  incurred  by  the  artist.    Substantially  fewer  artists 
have  no  studio  costs  than  had  studios  in  their  homes.    While  there  are 
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differences  across  cities,  these  differences  show  no  constituent  pattern. 
In  particular,  there  are  a  few  figures  which  illuminate  differences 
between  cities  in  the  areas  of  income  and  costs. 

Level  of  Effort 

Level  of  effort  is  described  on  two  dimensions—time  spent  in  the  studio 
and  the  distribution  of  time  across  various  art  activities.    The  distribution 
of  job-time  across  six  categories  is  surprisingly  balanced  with  a  range, 
for  the  combined  samples,  of  11  percent  for  41  or  more  hours  per  week  to 
24.8  percent  for  those  working  31  to  40  hours  per  week.    Artists  in  all 
four  cities  have  about  the  same  distribution  of  working  time,  despite 
earlier  results  showing  Washington  artists  with  a  higher  percentage  of 
full-time  jobs. 

Over  21  percent  said  they  spent  10  hours  or  less  on  art  work  and  related 
activities.    Slightly  less,  17.8  percent,  indicated  that  they  spent  more  than 
40  hours  on  art-related  work.    For  the  entire  sample,  over  half  (51.8  percent) 
said  they  spent  at  least  twenty-one  hours  per  week  (equivalent  to  a  half-time 
job)  on  their  art-related  work. 

Differences  among  cities  follow  both  art  income  and  production  cost 
figures  presented  earlier  and  help  explain  some  of  these  variations. 
Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis  artists,  who  are  likely  to  have  lower  art 
incomes  and  lower  costs,  spend  less  time  on  art-related  activities  than 
artists  in  San  Francisco  and  Houston,  (46  percent  of  the  Washington,  DC, 
artists  and  43.5  percent  of  the  Minneapolis  artists  devote  more  than  twenty 
hours  per  week  to  art,  while  58.4  percent  of  the  San  Francisco  artists  and 
62.8  percent  of  the  Houston  artists  devote  that  much  time).    On  the  whole, 
artists  from  the  cities  with  more  income  and  costs  are  more  active  than 
the  artists  from  other  cities.    While  this  "accounts  for"  the  difference, 
it  does  not  explain  why  such  a  difference  in  level  of  effort  should  exist. 

Art-related  time  was  further  refined  with  a  question  on  the  estimated 
time  spent  actually  producing  art.    This  indicator  of  art  activity  eliminates 
time  spent  selling,  preparing  work  for  shows  (framing,  etc.),  and  discussing 
art,  and  focusses  on  the  time  spent  doing  art  (production  time).  Slightly 
more  than  a  quarter  (28.1  percent)  of  the  artists  claim  ten  hours  or  less 
during  each  week  are  spent  producing  art.    About  the  same  number  (26.9  percent 
indicate  they  spent  more  than  thirty  hours  per  week. 

Our  results  show  a  clear  relationship  in  which  artists  who  spend  less 
time  producing  art  are  less  likely  to  earn  substantial  sums  for  their 
work,  while  those  who  spend  more  time  are  more  likely  to  earn  high  art 
incomes.    That  this  relationship  is  not  clearly  causal  is  demonstrated  by 
the  substantial  number  of  exceptions.    During  1978,  26.6  percent  of  those 
who  spend  31-40  hours  per  week  and  20.7  percent  or  those  who  spend  over  40 
hours  per  week  received  $500  or  less  dollars  for  their  efforts.    Thus,  two 
main  groups  of  artists  were  identified:    a  large  group  whose  reward  is 
proportional  to  their  effort  (in  terms  of  the  rather  small  amounts  generally 
received  by  artists),  and  a  smaller  group  who  devote  substantial  time  but 
receive  very  small  rewards. 


As  with  income,  the  expected  positive  correlation  between  time  and  cost 
is  evident.  Those  who  spend  little  time  have  low  costs,  and  those  who  spend 
more  time  have  higher  costs. 

The  final  factors  considered  at  this  point  in  our  discussion  are  gender 
and  race.    The  slight  lag  in  the  art  income  of  female  artists  can  be  at 
least  partially  explained  by  the  smaller  amount  of  time  they  spend  producing 
art.    The  previously  discussed  positive  relationship  between  income  and 
studio  time  suggests  that  the  time  use  situation  accounts  for  some  of  the 
male- female  differences  in  income. 

In  this  section  we  examine  the  relative  use  of  time  on  two  dimensions  — 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  production  of  art  for  show  or  sale,  and  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  experimentation  with  new  ideas  or  techniques. 
Because  of  expected  difficulties  in  recalling  exact  times,  artists  were 
asked  to  indicate  only  the  relative  amount  of  time  spent  in  these  areas: 
Most,  Some,  Little,  or  No  Time.    For  slightly  over  half  (54.1  percent'  the 
artists  producing  work  for  sales  and  shows  is  the  most  important  acti  ity. 
In  comparison,  a  little  more  than  one  quarter  (27.4  percent)  spend  most  of 
their  time  experimenting. 

Those  artists  who  devote  most  time  to  production  are  likely  to  have 
higher  incomes  than  those  who  devote  less  time  to  production.    Thus,  the 
distribution  of  time  in  the  direction  of  production  also  seems  to  increase 
earning  potential.    However,  we  are  still  left  with  the  significant  question 
of  why  some  artists  choose  a  production-oriented  mode,  while  others  prefer 
to  spend  most  of  their  time  experimenting.    Among  possible  explanations 
are  the  experience  level  of  the  artists,  the  career  cycle  of  the  artists, 
and  the  quality  of  the  work. 


OCCUPATIONAL  CONDITIONS:  EXPOSURE 

The  major  component  of  exposure  is  public  exhibition  or  shows  in 
which  artists  participate.    The  kinds  of  public  shows  artists  had  during 
the  period  of  1975  to  1978  were  categorized  in  terms  of:    (1)  the  type  of 
exhibition  space  in  which  shows  were  held;  and  (2)  the  number  of  people 
in  the  show,  namely  one  person  shows,  small  group  shows  (2-5  people)  and 
large  group  shows  (6  or  more  people).    The  former  category  will  be  referred 
to  as  location  and  the  latter  will  be  called  the  type  of  show.    The  categorie 
of  spaces  include:    (1)  museums;  (2)  private  commercial  galleries;  (3) 
libraries  (with  regular  art  exhibition  facilities);  (4)  cooperative  galleries 
(those  owned  and  run  by  artists);  (5)  "alternative  spaces;"  and  (6)  all 
other  types  of  spaces.    The  most  common  type  of  exhibit  in  all  locations 
is  a  large  group  show.    One  person  and  small  group  shows  are  less  common, 
reflecting  the  prestige  associated  with  showing  alone  or  with  only  a  few 
others  at  any  space.    However,  the  distribution  of  show  types  is  not  the 
same  for  each  location.    Alternative  space  shows  are  least  common  for  all 
types  of  shows v  and  somewhat  less  common  than  museum  shows.    Thus,  what  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  most  prestigious  location  for  a  show  is  not 
the  least  frequent.    This  reflects  both  the  number  of  spaces  and  newness  of 
many  of  the  alternative  space  and  cooperative  galleries. 
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There  are  also  significant  differences  in  exhibition  patterns  among 
cities.    San  Francisco  artists  are  more  likely  to  have  exhibited  in  museums 
and  to  have  had  a  one-person  or  small  group  show  in  a  museum.    This  difference 
parallels  previously  discussed  economic  and  experience   differences  between 
San  Francisco  artists  and  those  from  other  cities.    Washington,  DC,  artists 
are  least  likely  to  have  had  a  museum  show.    Despite  the  many  museums  in 
Washington,  only  one  demonstrates  consistent  loyalty  to  local  artists  and 
even  this  is  somewhat  infrequent.    Overall,  public  space  shows  are  more 
common  in  Minneapolis.    San  Francisco  artists  are  slightly  more  likely  to 
have  had  private  gallery  shows,  while  Minneapolis  artists  are  slightly  less 
likely.   Minneapolis  seemed  to  have  a  somewhat  lower  ratio  of  galleries  to 
artists  than  the  other  cities,  which  might  explain  part  of  the  difference. 
The  most  likely  type  of  show  for  Minneapolis  artists  is  in  public  spaces 
(universities,  colleges,  libraries,  and  public  outdoor  spaces).  San 
Francisco  and  Houston  artists  were  less  likely  to  have  had  shows  in 
cooperatives  than  artists  in  other  cities,  but  somewhat  more  likely  to  have 
had  shows  in  alternative  spaces. 

In  our  analysis,  exhibition  record  is  an  important  part  of  our  attempt 
to  understand  the  artists'  situation,  the  process  by  which  artists  exhibit 
their  work,  and  the  economic  conditions  under  which  artists  operate.    It  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  its  own  right,  because  it  provides  a  summary 
of  an  important  part  of  the  artist's  professional  life.    An  exhibition 
record  contains  3  components:    (1)    the  type  of  exhibition;  (2)  the  type 
of  space  for  each  exhibition  (location);  and  (3)    the  quality  of  the  space. 
Because  we  were  interested  in  some  indication  of  the  quality  of  an  artist's 
exhibition  record,  we  developed  one  measure  which  includes  number  of  shows, 
type  of  show  and  location  from  the  exhibition  histories  collected  in  our 
survey.    The  qualitative  aspects  of  this  measure  are  weights  which  are 
applied  to  type  of  show  and  location.    This  indicator  is  termed  the  weighted 
exhibition  record.    A  more  neutral  approach  uses  a  technique  called  cluster 
analysis  to  group  artists  according  to  their  combined  exhibition  records. 
The  clusters  describe  artists  who  had  exhibited  in  the  same  locations,  with  the 
same  types  of  shows  (one-person,  etc.,)  approximately  the  same  number  of  times. 

Each  cluster  is  defined  below: 

1.  Artists  in  the  first  cluster  have  few  exhibits  in  any  category. 

The  group  is  probably  composed  of  a  mixture  of  artists,  most  of  35.1%* 
whom  are  not  very  successful  and/or  are  very  inexperienced. 

2.  The  second  cluster  is  composed  of  relatively  active  artists  with 
most  exhibits  in  large  group  museum  and  private  gallery  shows, 
and  with  a  greater  than  average  number  of  exhibits  in  one-person 
public  space  shows,  and  small  group  museum,  private  gallery  and 
public  space  shows.    These  artists  seem  to  be  in  the  middle  range 

of  experift.we  and  exhibition  success.  They  also  tend  to  exhibit  12.6% 
in  the  more  traditional  spaces. 


*  Percent  of  all  artists. 
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These  are  very  active  artists  with  many  exhibits  in  large  group 
museum  and  private  gallery  shows,  more  tnan  an  average  number  of 
one-person  public  gallery  shows  and  small  group  museum,  private 
gallery  and  public  gallery  shows.    They  are  most  distinguishable, 
however,  in  that  they  have  three-times  the  average  number  of  one- 
person  shows.    The  exhibition  pattern  suggests  that  they  are 
probably  more  traditional  in  their  approach  to  art  (as  distinguished 
from  Group  8  below).  5 

That  particular  combination  of  exhibitions  in  this  group  suggests 
that  they  are  largely  cooperative  artists.    The  major  exhibition 
type  is  a  large  group  alternative  space  and  cooperative  galleries. 
The  second  most  common  type  is  large  group  museum,  public  and 
private  galleries.   They  are  also  more  likely  than  average  (about 
2-times)  to  have  had  one  person  or  small  group  shows  in  alternative 
spaces  or  cooperatives.    With  the  exception  of  large  group  shows, 
these  artists  have  not  had  great  success  in  the  traditional 
prestige  spaces. 

The  dominant  exhibition  type  of  this  group  is  in  one-person  and 
small  group  shows  in  public  spaces.    The  most  common  public  spaces, 
using  our  definition,  are  university  galleries  and  libraries  with 
regular  galleries . 

The  dominant  exhibition  mode  of  this  group  is  in  "other"  spaces. 
They  are  also  more  likely  to  have  had  large  group  shows  in  the 
remaining  types  of  spaces.    "Other"  spaces  include  art  fairs,  mall 
shows,  and  such  non-traditional  spaces  as  banks  and  restaurants. 
These  artists  are  also  more  likely  to  have  exhibited  in  large  group 
cooperative  and  alternative  spaces.    This  pattern  suggests  a  com- 
bination of  younger  artists  and  craft  oriented  artists.  Because 
our  sample  underrepresented  craft  artists  and  did  not  seek  artists 
who  use  "other"  types  of  spaces,  this  group  is  small,  N=31 .  3 

These  artists  have  the  single  outstanding  characteristic  of  having 
had  more  large  group  shows  in  museums,  public  spaces  or  private 
galleries.    Such  a  pattern  suggests  traditional  artists  with  less 
experience  or  general  success,  but  who  have  had  more  success  than 
the  artists  in  Group  1.    The  size  of  this  group  (N=165)  shows  a 
pyramiding  of  success  patterns  with  the  least  successful  group 
(Cluster  1)  having  the  largest  number  of  artists  (N=330)  followed 
by  the  present  cluster  (N=165),  artists  in  Cluster  2  (N=H8), 
artists  in  Cluster  9  (N-90),  artists  in  Cluster  3  (N=54)  and 
artists  in  Cluster  8  (N=12).  1 

These  are  the  most  active  exhibitors  in  our  sample.    They  are  more 
likely  to  have  shows  in  all  types  of  spaces  and  shows.    The  high 
number  of  cooperative/alternative  space  shows  may  indicate  that  this 
group  is  more  likely  to  include  very  successful  avant  garde 
artists . 
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9.   Artists  in  this  group  seem  capable  of  obtaining  good  shows,  small 
group  shows  in  museums,  and  one  person  or  small  group  shows  in 
private  galleries,  but  perhaps  are  not  as  active  as  other  artists. 


10.   The  final  group  of  artists  is  substantially  more  likely  to  have 
had  one-person  or  small  group  shows  in  "other"  spaces,  and 
slightly  more  likely  to  have  had  large  group  shows  in  museums, 
public  or  private  galleries.    This  pattern  suggests  less  ex- 
perienced artists  (exhibiting  in  banks,  restaurants,  etc.) 
and  a  traditional  approach  to  their  art  (not  radical  or 
experimental). 


Exhibition  Pattern   and  Individual  Differences 

Subsequent  analyses  examined  the  relationship  of  exhibition  record,  as 
measured  by  weighted  exhibition  record  and  cluster  membership,  and  individual 
characteristics,  specifically  art  form  and  demographics.    The  distribution  of 
art  forms  across  exhibition  clusters  generally  support  cluster  definitions. 
Printmakers,  for  example,  appear  in  clusters  defined  as  traditional,  with 
the  exception  of  a  substantial  group  (16.1%)  who  are  likely  to  have 
exhibited  in  cooperative  or  alternative  spaces.    They  are  also  least  likely  to 
appear  in  the  low  exhibitions  cluster  (Cluster  1).    Almost  half  of  the  drawers 
(46.6%)  and  more  than  40%  of  the  sculptors,  photographers  and  new  forms 
artists  are  in  the  low  exhibitions  cluster.    This  outcome  supports  other 
results  based  purely  on  the  number  of  exhibits.    Painters,  whose  work  may 
show  the  wide  variety  of  approaches,  appear  more  equally  distributed  across  all 
clusters  than  any  of  the  other  groups.    Relatively  more  craft  artists  (14.2%) 
appear  in  the  "other"  spaces  clusters  (6  and  10)  than  any  of  the  other  art 
form  groups.    "New  form"  artists  (10.9%)  and  photographers  (10.0%)  are  most 
likely  to  be  in  the  Cluster  5  which  is  oriented  toward  alternative  spaces 
and  cooperatives.   These  results  provide  s  *bstantial  overall  support  for  the 
idea  that  art  form  is  a  significant  contributor  to  the  artist's  exhibition 
patterns      both  where  they  exhibit  and  how  often  they  exhibit. 

As  in  our  earlier  examination  of  income  by  gender,  women  fall  somewhat' 
behind  men  in  the  level  of  their  exhibitions  (WER).    About  a  quarter  (24.9%) 
of  the  male  artists  appear  in  the  0  -  10  category,  while  39.5%  of  the 
female  artists  are  in  this  group.   At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  the 
difference  is  smaller,  13.0%  of  the  men  have  a  score  of  41  or  more  to 
9.3%  of  the  women,  suggesting  that  while  some  women  can  be  very  successful, 
more  are   likely  to  be  unsuccessful.    The  fact  that  women  have  somewhat 
less  experience  is  one  factor  explaining  why  women  are  somewhat  less 
successful  in  exhibiting.    However,  th?  experience   factor  does  not  appear 
strong  enough  to  explain  al.l  of  the  differences.   Women  are  dominant  in  only 
one  cluster,  4,  whose  artists  are  most  likely  to  have  exhibited  in  large  group 
cooperative  or  alternative  space  shows.    We  interpret  this  result  to  demon- 
strate the  predominance  of  women  in  artist  cooperatives. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  rplationship  between  race  and 
weighted  exhibition  record. 

At  the  extremes,  a  higher  level  of  art  education  is  generally  indicative 
of  a  more  advanced  exhibition  record. 


Exhibition  Pattern,  Selection,  and  Sales 


In  this  section  we  begin  to  expand  our  examination  of  factors  which  may 
be  related  to  exhibition  pattern  by  analyzing  how  the  artists  were  selected 
to  show  their  work  and  how  they  sell  their  work.    The  sale  of  work  is  divided 
into  three  general  categories,  through  a  dealer  or  agent,  by  the  artist,  or 
through  other  means.    In  the  survey,  method  of  sales  covered  all  works 
sold  during  the  1978  calendar  year. 

Fo**  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  we  have  defined  three  general 
methods  of  selection: 

1.    The  first  is  an  open  method  in  which  the  artist  initiates  the  process 
Included  in  this  category  are  entering  juried  competitions  or  nonjuried 
shows,  becoming  a  member  of  a  cooperative  (where  shows  are  guaranteed), 
arranging  an  exhibit  at  a  nont^aditional  space,  arranging  a  show  in  a 
commercial  gallery,  and  paying  for  (renting)  the  space  to  have  a  show. 
2.    The  second  method  is  by  invitation  and  is  less  open  because  it  is 
initiated  by  the  exhibitor.    3.    The  third  general  method  is  through  an 
agreement  with  an  exhibitor  (dealer)  for  regular  shows. 

The  distribution  of  the  methods  of  selection  for  the  artists'  most  recent 
exhibit  shows  slightly  over  10%  of  the  sample  artists  have  agreements  with 
galleries  or  dealers.    About  equal  proportions  had  their  last  show  by 
invitation  (43.5$)  or  through  open  competition  (46. IX).    Those  artists 
with  lower  weighted  exhibition  scores  are  more  likely  to  have  been  selected 
through  some  type  of  open  competition. 

Another  factor  in  our  composite  description  of  artists  and  their  socio- 
economic environment  is  the  sale  of  art  works,  particularly  the  mechanism 
used  to  sell.    We  have  distinguished  three  basic  ways  to  sell  art:  (1) 
through  a  dealer  or  agent;  (2)  direct  sales  by  the  artist;  and  (3)  by  a 
collection  of  other  means,  including  commissions,  through  a  collective, 
an  unofficial  agent  (such  as  a  friend),  etc.    Individual  sales  are  the  most 
common  mechanism  when  few  (less  than  1C)  works  are  sold.    For  10  or  more 
works,  selling  through  a  dealer  is  equally  as  important.    Thus,  those  artists 
who  are  more  successful  in  selling  are  equally  as  likely  to  do  so  through  a 
dealer  as  on  their  own.    This  suggest  that  artists  selling  through  coopera- 
tives and  by  commissions  are  likely  to  sell  only  a  few  pieces,  while  those 
who  sell  many  pieces  do  so  through  indirect  sales. 

The  distribution  of  sales  methods  across  cities  is  reflected  in  the  use 
of  sales  representatives  also.    Fifty-four  point  two  percent  of  the  San 
Francisco  artists  had  owe  or  more  sales  representatives,  compared  to  50 
percent  in  Houston,  40.9  percent  in  Washington,  DC,  and  36.2  percent  in 
Minneapolis.    These  figures  reflect  several  of  the  earlier  results  which 
showed  Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis  artists  behind  the  other  cities  with 
regard  to  the  exposure  and  commercial  success  of  their  work. 
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Economic  Conditions,  Working  Conditions  and  Pattern  of  Exhibition 

Income:    In  this  section,  we  expand  our  analysis  of  economic  and 
working  conditions  to  include  their  relationship  to  exhibition  pattern* 
As  the  level  of  exposure  increases,  so  does  art -generated  income. 
Generally,  artists  must  expose  their  work  in  order  to  sell  it.  While 
this  relationship  was  very  regular,  it  was  not  strong  enough  (the  contin- 
gency coefficient  for  this  table  is  .39)  to  ignore  the  impact  of  other 
factors.    In  those  clusters  which  imply  a  level  of  exhibition,  clusters  1, 
2,  3  and  8,  the  association  between  higher  income  and  higher  exhibit  level 
is  repeated.    Almost  three- fourths  of  cluster  1  artists  (with  few  exhibitions 
of  any  type)  earned  less  than  $1,000  for  their  art  in  1978.    Artists  who 
tend  to  exhibit  in  large  group  shows  in  cooperatives  or  alternative  spaces 
(cluster  4)  tend  to  earn  much  less  from  their  art.    This  suggests  that  the 
traditional  exhibition  pattern  (commercial  galleries  and  museums),  even 
at  the  level  of  large  group  shows,  has  more  positive  economic  outcomes 
than  the  cooperative/alternative  space  alternatives.    Public  gallery  artists 
(cluster  5)  even  when  they  participate  in  one-person  small  group  shows, 
also  tend  to  be  near  the  bottom  of  the  art  income  scale. 

Expenditures:    It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  as  the  weighted  exhibition 
level  increases,  so  do  production  costs  (contingency  coefficient  equal  .405). 
This  association  suggests  an  interesting  three-way  relationship  between  effort, 
costs  and  exhibition  success.    Those  artists  who  show  less  do  not  seem  to 
put  as  much  effort  (as  measured  by  production  cost)  as  those  who  show  more. 
Part  of  the  difference  may  be  the  result  of  having  less  money  and/or  time 
to  devote  to  their  art.    Part  may  be  lack  of  interest.    Still  another 
explanation  is  the  lack  of  positive  feedback,  in  the  form  of  recognition  or 
money,  for  earlier  efforts,  i.e.,  those  who  are  successful  at  exhibiting  or 
selling  are  likely  to  do  more. 

Space:    More  than  two- thirds  (68. 12)  of  the  artists  with  no  studio 
space  have  a  weighted  exhibition  record  of  10  or  less.    As  weighted 
exhibition  record  increases,  the  likelihood  of  having  space  at  home 
decreases.    Exhibition  success  is  to  some  degree  associated  with  the 
location  of  studio  space.    Artists  with  greater  exhibition  success 
are  much  more  likely  to  have  a  studio  space  and  that  space  is  more 
likely  to  be  outside  their  cwn  home. 


Level  of  Effort:    There  is  a  weak  but  statistically  significant 
positive  association  between  weighted  exhibition  record  and  time  spent  on 
art  activities,  i.e.,  artists  who  are  more  successful  are  likely  to  spend 
more  time  on  art  activities.    For  example,  45.5  percent  of  those  who  spend 
up  to  10  hours  on  art  activities  are  in  the  lowest  exhibition  category, 
while  only  6.7  percent  and  8.8  percent  of  this  group  ar*  in  the  two 
highest  exhibition  categories.    There  is  an  interesting  balance,  however, 
in  the  high  effort  categories.    For  artists  who  spend  31  -  40  hours  and 
over  41  hours  per  week  on  their  art  work,  there  is  little  difference  across 
exhibition  groups.    This  suggests  a  nonsymetric  relationship  in  which  an 
artist  must  work  hard  to  be  successful,  but  working  hard  does  not  guarantee 
success. 
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Employment  Condition:    We  speculated  that  holding  an  art-related  job 
might  be  an  important  element  in  an  artist's  success.    However,  the  difference 
between  full-  and  part-time  art  and  nonart  jobs  did  not  influence  weighted 
exhibition  record     On  the  other  hand,  our  results  suggest  that  holding  any 
art-related  job  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  artist.    There  is  a  tendency  for 
artists  holding  art-related  jobs  to  have  a  better  WER  than  artists  who  do  not 
hold  such  jobs. 


OCCUPATIONAL  CONDITIONS  II:    THE  EXHIBITION  PROCESS 

Because  exposure  is  regarded  as  the  focus  of  the  artistic  occupation  and 
the  primary  basis  for  social  definition  of  who  is  an  artist,  examining  the 
dynamics  of  getting  exhibited  is  a  critical  analytic  step.    In  general  terms, 
our  hypothesis  is  that,  other  factors  notwithstanding,  the  actions  (beyond 
creating  the  art)  taken  by  artists  to  have  their  work  exhibited  will  have 
some  effect  on  their  success.    These  actions  have  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  dimensions.    It  is  not  only  the  amount  of  energy  put  into  artists' 
attempts  to  exhibit  their  work,  but  the  specific  types  of  actions,  and 
thoughts  that  drive  those  attempts,  which  can  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.    Our  discussions  with  exhibitors  suggest  strategies  for 
getting  exhibited  that  extend  beyond  letting  the  art  speak  for  the  artist. 
Some  artists,  particularly  those  who  are  very  successful,  may  make  little 
effort  because  exhibitors  come  to  them.    Their  only  real  exhibition  problem 
is  attempting  to  move  into  a  higher  level  market.    Less  successful  artists 
must  engage  in  more  positive  activity  in  order  to  promote  their  careers. 
Their  success  may  depend  on  their  ability  to  understand  the  market  they 
are  entering  and  interact  with  the  primary  gatekeepers  of  that  market, 
the  exhibitors.    In  this  analysis,  we  describe  what  artists  do  to  get 
work  exhibited,  their  efforts,  and  the  factors  they  consider  when  they 
decide  where  and  how  to  look  for  exhibition  space,  considerations. 
Considering  different  factors  implies  information  about  the  specific 
elements  being  considered,  therefore  our  analysis  includes  the 
information  networks  used  to  inform  those  considerations.  Finally, 
artists  are  thought  to  concern  themselves  with  more  than  the  immediate 
production  of  their  art.    In  order  to  describe  the  relationship  oetween 
doing  art  and  other  art-related  activities,  we  will  examine  the  art- 
related  topics  pursued  by  artists  and  the  information  sources,  for  those 
topics. 

Efforts:    Cluster  analysis  techniques  were  used  to  identify  groups  of 
artists  who  used  similar  efforts  to  get  exhibited.    This  analysis  shows  that 
there  are  few  artists  who  rely  on  a  single  technique  for  getting  their  works 
exhibited.    The  only  group  of  this  type  are  those  artists,  comprising  8.7» 
of  the  sample,  who  indicate  that  they  exhibit  almost  exclusively  by  invitation, 
Based  on  the  size  of  the  groups,  the  most  common  approach  is  eclectic. 
While  showing  some  degree  of  specification,  artists  in  three  ?wsters 
(almost  60%  of  the  total)  tend  to  use  all  of  the  techniques  with  greater 
than  average  frequency.    Discounting  invitations,  which  presumably  require 
little  or  no  real  effort  by  the  artists  (aside  from  doing  their  work),  these 
artists  also  represent  an  active  element  in  the  art  community.    Even  though 
some  of  the  techniques  are  infrequently  used,  these  artists  clearly  apply 
much  more  effort  to  get  exhibited  than  artists  in  other  groups     Howeve .the 
breadth  and  level  of  activity  does  not  necessarily  indicate  success.  Artists 
using  invitation  or  dealer  agreement  may  be  more  "successful    despite  being 
rnt         less  active. 
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Considerations:    Successfully  obtaining  a  show  is  much  more  complicated 
than  calling  an  exhibitor  for  an  appointment  or  showing  a  gallery  owner.  A 
major  complaint  of  exhibitors  is  that  artists  present  work  for  review  which  is 
entirely  inappropriate  for  the  space  being  solicited.    Using  the  wrong  criteria 
or  making  the  wrong  choice  may  greatly  reduce  an  artist's  chances  of  exhibiting, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  a  substantial  anount  of  time  may  be  wasted 
looking  in  the  wrong  place.    This  raises  the  issue  of  what  factors  artists 
consider  when  they  are  choosing  spaces  in  which  to  show  their  work.    In  order 
to  examine  all  the  considerations  simultaneously,  so  that  the  artists1  approach 
can  be  characterized  across  all  factors  they  may  be  considering  when  choosing 
potential  exhibition  spaces,  the  cluster  analysis  procedures  were  applied. 
In  the  analysis  of  considerations  responses  across  14  categories  were  used  to 
identify  seven  groups  of  artists  who  had  similar  patterns.    Overall  the 
results  of  this  cluster  analysis  are  less  satisfying  than  the  analyses  of 
efforts  because  the  clusters  are  not  as  focussed  in  groups  of  consideration 
factors  and  are  more  focussed  on  the  number  of  considerations.    Some  artists 
seem  to  think  about  a  wide  variety  of  factors  and  to  give  each  of  these 
factors  significant  weight  in  their  decision  process.    Taken  literally,  this 
represents  a  very  complex  thought  process  and  we  might  expect  to  find  it 
represented  among  more  sophisticated  and  experienced  artists.  Other 
artists  seem  to  consider  most  of  the  items,  but  only  intermittently.    With  these 
artists  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  on  the  basis  of  our  data,  what  combination 
of  factors  may  be  considered  at  any  given  instant.    In  these  groups  we  might 
expect  to  find  artists  who  do  not  really  think  much  about  how  they  attempt  to 
get  their  work  exhibited  and  perhaps  very  inexperienced  artists. 

Sources  of  Information:    In  this  section  we  examine  the  sources  of 
information  about  each  consideration.    Use  of  any  factor  in  making  an 
exhibition  decision  is  dependent  upon  information.    The  complexity  of  the 
considerations  suggest  that  artists  with  "good"  information  sources  will  have 
an  advantage  in  finding  appropriate  exhibition  spaces.    Although  there  is 
much  variation  across  information  categories,  the  clear  leader  among  outside 
information  sources  is  other  artists.    A  total  of  65.8%  of  all  artists 
cited  this  source.    A  similar  proportion  (64.62)  c'ted  personal  knowledge 
as  a  primary  source  in  one  or  more  consideration  categories,  although  it 
is  not  clear  how  they  obtained  this  knowledge.    The  next  leading  source, 
the  intended  exhibitor,  was  cited  by  only  33.7%  of  the  artists,  while  the 
least  used  source  of  information,  art  service  organizations,  was  cited  by 
only  7%. 

We  also  examined  the  relationship  cf  information  sources  and  consideration 
categories.    Other  artists  were  the  primary  source  of  information  (from  41.5% 
to  62.3%)  in  five  consideration  categories:    whether  a  space  is  taking  addi- 
tional artists;  an  outside  recommendation  of  a  space;  the  reputation  of  a 
space;  the  reputation  of  a  space's  staff;  and  the  reputation  of  the  director 
for  working  with  artists.    For  each  consideration  concerned  with  reputation 
the  artist's  personal  knowledge  was  the  second  most  likely  source.  Artists 
were  their  own  best  source  over  60%  of  the  time  when  considering  their  compa- 
tibility wit!,  a  space  and  the  quality  of  other  work  shown  in  the  space.  They, 
were  the  best  source  almost  half  the  time  (47.1%)  when  determining  if  the  exhi- 
bitor understood  their  ideals  and  objectives.    The  use  of  other  artists  and 
personal  knowledge  as  the  primary  information  sources  may  reflect  a  professional 
and  social  gap  between  artists  and  other  art  world  people.    This  does  not  mean 
isolation,  but  that  relationships  seem  restricted  to  the  exhibition  situation. 
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The  small  proportion  of  artists  considering  personal  relationships  in  attempting 
to  obtain  shows  is  another  indicator  of  this  restriction.    The  perception  of 
many  artists,  as  reflected  in  the  group  discussions,  that  the  artist- exhibitor 
linkage  was  almost  an  adversary  relationship,  reflects  these  survey  findings; 
so  does  the  feeling  of  resentment  toward  exhibition  success  which  some  artists 
see  as  the  result  of  personal  relationships  rather  than  artistic  merit. 

Another  issue  raised  by  these  results  is  the  extent  to  which  artists 
pursue  information  in  a  systematic  way.    Some  information,  once  obtained,  is 
held  without  much  effort  to  update  or  review.    This  may  account  for  the 
importance  of  personal  knowledge.    Some  artists  may  rely  on  limited  sources, 
while  others  pursue  a  wide  variety  of  sources.   We  used  the  cluster  analysis  to 
group  artists  who  had  different  information  source  patterns.    The  clusters  present 
relatively  clear  patterns  or  networks  of  information  sources  for  artists. 
About  1  artist  in  8  seems  to  be  essentially  a  loner,  with  little  re  lance  on 
outside  information  (cluster  2).    A  similar  P^portion  has  a  wide  distr  bu- 
tion  of  sources  (cluster  3).    These  artists  could  be  c  assified  as  t he  informa- 
tion  seekers  among  artists.    A  somewhat  smaller  group  (about  1  in  12)  }S  Highly 
reliant  on  other  artists  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  sources  (Cluster 
4)     Artists  in  the  fifth  cluster,  also  about  1  m  8,  are  oriented  toward  the 
exhibitor  (probably  their  dealer)  more  than  any  other  group.    They  account  for 
most  of  the  use  of  dealers  as  an  information  source     Artists  in  cluster  s  x 
use  Drimarily  two  sources,  other  artists  and  personal  knowledge,    {hey  fall 
b  Leer. "the  extremes,  represented  in  cluster  2 

4  (other  artists).    Finally,  a  small  group  (about  1  in  20)  is  oriented  toward 
non-artist  friends  for  their  considerations  information. 

Art  Topics 

A  broader  dimension  of  the  artist's  informational  environment  includes 
staving  abreast  of  general  artistic  developments.    While  these  topics  may  not 
directly  affect  the  artists  chances  for  a  specific  show,  they  do  provide  back- 
around  which  may  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
lo?al  art  scene  or  the  development  of  the  artists'  own  work.  Interestingly 
III  innir  "the  svstem  of  getting  exhibited"  receives  the  least  attention,  with 
4  %       pin   u  "  n'  ?h     area  sometimes  or  always.    Local  ideas  anc id  eve  opment, 
the  local Part  scene,  and  shows  in  important  local  spaces    receive  the  most 
attention  with  over  80%  following  these  areas  sometimes  or  always.    In  the  same 
™S  that  artists  were  the  primary  source  of  information  about  considerations, 
ocll  art  is  the  Primary  topic  of  interest.    As  with  considerations  the  division 
C  art?  ts  on  Epics' is'oriented  more  toward  the  ^^h^Me^f 
stantive  issues.    Artists  in  clusters  1 ,  2  and  7  seem  to  have  l1""^  general 
interest  in  the  topics.    Artists  in  cluster  6  have  a  moderate  interest,  and 
To  e   n     uster   3,4  and  5  have  a  higher,  though  not  identica     level  or 
interest     For  some  artists  the  academic  topic,  as  manifested  in  the  art 
H^nrv  category,  is  singled  out  as  uninteresting .  (clusters  5  and  7).  Two 
r  upsya"o   rey;artic  ^arly  uninterested  in  the  system  of  getting  exhibited 
?r? isters  4  and  7)     The  largest  single  group  (cluster  3)  including  over  30% 

1     6  rtUs  is  higlfy  interested  ?n  all  art-related  topics.    On  y  one 
groun  seems  to  focus  primarily  on  local  topics   cluster  5)  and  t focus  is 
marainal     A  possible  national  versus  local  split  among  artists  does  not  seem 
fo  exist,  or*?  It  does,  it  iS-sTsiall  that  it  doe<  not  show  uo  in  our 
analysis . 
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We  also  investigated  the  sources  of  information  about  art -related 
interests.    The  grounds  for  this  interest  are  the  same.    Information  sources 
help  to  define  the  networks  in  which  artists  operate  and  how  they  use  those 
networks  in  relationship  to  their  art.    Local  artists  are  the  primary  source  for 

about  the  latest  1deas  and  developments  of  other  local  artists 
(34.2%)  and  the  local  art  scene  (33.3%).    Local  artists  are  overwhelmingly 
the  most  popular  source  about  the  system  of  getting  exhibited,  47.8%  to  only 
8.7%  for  the  next  most  used  source  (professional  meetings).    National  journals 
are  the  most  important  source  on  four  of  the  topics:    (1)  the  latest  ideas 
and  developments  in  the  major  art  markets  (66.2%);  (2)  art  criticism  and 
aesthetics  (47.8%);  (3)  shows  at  important  national  spaces  (67.9%);  and 
(4)  art  history  (32.5%).    In  the  first  three  categories  only  local  papers 
rivals  the  national  journals  as  a  significant  source  of  information.  For 
art  history,  local  schools  (17.3%)  and  local  museums  and  art  centers  (13.9%) 
are  also  relatively  important  sources). 

For  only  one  topic  is  a  source  other  than  national  journals  and  other 
artists  the  most  important.    Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  artists  look  to 
local  newspapers  for  information  on  what  is  being  shown  in  important  local 
spaces. 


Integrating  the  Exhibition  Process 

Efforts,  considerations,  sources  of  information,  and,  to  some  extent, 
topics  and  sources  of  topical  information  are  all  dimensions  of  the  process 
by  which  artists  attempt  to  have  their  work  exhibited.    Efforts  are  the 
behavioral  component  because  they  represent  what  artists  do  to  have  their 
work  exhibited.    Considerations  are  the  cognitive  side  of  the  process  from 
the  artists'  perspective  because  they  represent  what  the  artists  are  pre- 
sumably thinking  when  they  choose  a  particulr  strategy  for  getting  their 
work  exhibited.    Topics  are  another  cognitive  dimension  which  can  inform 
considerations  and  the  artists'  general  perspective  about  art  and  the  art 
system  in  which  they  operate.    Information  provides  the  raw  material  which 
is  combined  with  perspectives  already  held,  processed,  and  translated  into 
decisions  (behavior).    In  our  analysis,  information  had  two  elements, 
source  and  breadth.  Among  factors  not  represented  in  this  model  the  most 
important  are  the  veracity  of  the  artists  perception  and  information 
about  how  the  system  works,  and  the  quality  of  the  artist's  work.    Much  of 
the  artist's  perception  of  how  the  system  works  is  contained  in  the  choice 
of  considerations,  which  reflect  what  artists  think  is  important  in  getting 
their  work  exhibited.    Given  this  simple  model  of  the  process  we  are  able 
tr  use  available  data  to  analyze  so-.iie  of  the  relationships  3monn  its  compo- 
nents. 

The  relationship  between  considerations  and  topics  of  interest  repre- 
sents the  cognitive  part  of  the  model.    The  initial  significant  outcome  we 
noticed  is  that  the  majority  (52.4%)  of  those  who  are  disinterested  in 
the  various  art  topics  also  do  not  show  interest  in  exhibition  considerations. 
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This  relationship  is  evident  elsewhere  as  well.    For  example,  about  a  quarter 
(24.9%)  of  the  artists  with  low  overall  interest  in  topics  also  pay  little 
attention  to  most  considerations.    Artists  with  high  interest  in  all  topics 
are  most  likely  to  consider  a  wide  variety  of  factors  in  attempting  to  find 
exhibition  space.   About  40%  of  the  artists  with  interest  only  in  what  is 
being  shown  in  local  shows  (a  narrow  set  of  interests)  also  focus  their 
considerations  on  the  quality  and  reputation  of  the  space  being  considered. 
As  a  general  characterization  of  this  relationship  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  broader  topical  interests  are  likely  to  accompany  considera- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  factors  in  choosing  possible  exhibition  spaces. 

The  second  step  in  our  model  is  the  relationship  between  considerations 
and  efforts.    Before  examining  the  empirical  relationship  we  would  like  to 
caution  that  the  linkages  between  elements  of  these  two  dimensions  may  be 
very  complex.   An  artist  may  consider  many  aspects  of  finding  an  exhibition 
space  and  end  up  either  calling  for  appointments  or  waiting  for  an  invitation. 
The  intervening  factors  include  experience,  exhibition  history,  personality, 
confidence,  and  possibly  even  physical  limitations  (e.g.,  no  car).    Over  half 
(57.2%)  of  the  artists  who  do  not  consider  anything  also  do  not  do  anything 
about  getting  exhibited.    Given  the  similar  rer.ult  in  comparing  consideration 
and  topics,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  block  of  largely 
disinterested  artists  who  interact  marginally  with  the  broader  art  system. 
Further  analysis  showed  that  artists  who  exercise  low  effort  to  get  exhibited 
are  less  likly  to  put  substantial  time  into  their  art  work  (measured  in 
average  hours  per  weak). 

Artists  who  wait  for  invitations  do  not  comprise  important  parts  of 
clusters  which  consider  a  variety  of  factors.    They  are  more  important  in 
clusters  of  artists  who  focus  on  specific  aspects  of  the  system,  like  upcoming 
events  or  the  reputation  of  the  space.   Artists  who  have  or  seek  agreements 
with  a  dealer  have  a  similar,  but  less  pronounced,  pattarn.    For  both  the 
invitation  and  agreement  artists  a  narrower  considerations  perspective  was 
more  likely.    On  the  other  hand,  artists  who  may  be  trying  to  exhibit  across 
a  wider  band  of  alternatives  or  who  have  a  more  competitive  exhibition  status 
(i.e.,  they  have  no  dealer  and  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  invitations),  are 
more  likely  to  be  represented  in  the  high  considerations  clusters. 


Modes  of  Operation,  Patterns  of  Exhibition,  and  Success 

The  final  element  in  our  model  of  the  process  of  getting  exhibited  is  a 
pr-oblematic  outcome,  success.  All  of  the  activities  in  which  artists  engage 
are  directed  toward  two  overlapping  goals:  exhibiting  their  work  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  and  selling  their  work.  Therefore,  we  attempted 
to  tia  the  process  to  the  outcomes  by  looking  at  the  relationship  of  efforts 
and  considerations  to  exhibition  pattern,  relative  success  and  income  earned 
from  the  sale  of  art. 
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Artists  who  are  unlikely  to  consider  any  factors  when  attempting  to 
exhibit  are  also  unlikely  to  have  had  many  exhibits.    Ar'ists  with  a  wide 
range  of  considerations  are  likely  to  have  more  shows,  but  they  are  not  more 
likely  to  be  in  other  high  prestige  clusters.    The  strong  relationship  between 
low  considerations  and  exhibition  pattern  is  not  complimented  by  similarly 
strong  relationships  between  high  considerations  and  more  or  better  exhibits. 

The  relationship  between  considerations  and  the  quality  of  the  exposure 
record  is  more  consiscent  in  the  analysis  of  weighted  exhibition  record. 
Those  with  few  considerations  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  lower  to  weighted 
exposure  groups,  while  those  with  more  and  broader  considerations  interests 
are  more  likely  to  appear  in  the  highest  two  groups.    As  previous  analysis 
has  shown,  part  of  this  relationship  seems  to  be  the  result  of  interest. 
Another  factor  is  time,  although  it  is  unclear  if  the  association  of  time 
and  exposure  is  the  result  of  limitations  placed  by  jobs  or  similar  demands, 
or  just  a  function  of  interest.    The  causal  relationship  between  considera- 
tions and  exposure  is  also  unresolved  by  these  data.    It  is  unclear  how 
more  or  broader  considerations  could  lead  directly  to  more  exposure,  although 
it  could  lead  to  a  different  type  of  exposure,  e.g.  higher  quality  exhibits, 
or,  given  the  same  amount  of  effort,  more  exposure  because  efforts  were 
targeted  better. 

The  pattern  of  exhibitions  may  also  predict  the  use  of  information 
networks  (for  considerations).    Artists  who  showed  little  interest  in 
information  were  most  likely  (45.5%)  to  have  a  very  poor  exhibition  record. 
Those  who  relied  on  non-artists  friends  and  themselves  were  almost  as  likely 
(41.5%)  to  have  a  poor  exhibition  record.    The  former  group  nay  be  disin- 
terested, while  the  latter  appears  more  inexperienced.    Artists  whose 
primary  source  is  themselves  (self-reliant)  are  most  likely  to  have  shown 
in  large  group  museums  (21.7%),  public  space  or  private  gallery  (16.2%) 
shows.    Artists  with  the  broadest  range  of  information  sources  are  more 
likely  to  have  had  shows  in  cooperatives,  alternative  spaces  and  other  spaces. 

Most  of  those  who  make  no  effort  do  not  exhibit.     A  few  in  each 
exposure  cluster  seem  to  have  some  success  despite  little  or  no  effort, 
probably  as  a  result  of  reputation  and,  in  some  cases,  luck.  Those 
whose  most  important,  though  still  very  moderate  efforts,  are  through 
open  competitions  and  making  the  rounds  (with  appointments)  of  dealer^ 
are  almost  as  unsuccessful  as  artists  making  no  effort.    Over  half  are  in  the 
cluster  which  shows  least  exhibition  success.    In  addition  to  being  less 
successful,  these  artists  are  somewhat  less  experienced  (in  number  of  years  as 
a  professional  artist)  and  somewhat  less  educated  (less  likely  to  have  a 
Master's  Degree)  than  the  average  artist.  Almost  40  percent  of  those  artists 
whose  only  "effort"  is  by  invitation  have  a  very  poor  exhibition  record. 
There  were  artists  in  the  group  discussions  who  expressed  an  attitude  which 
may  reflect  this  group.    Some  were  rejecting  the  "hustling"  and  commercial 
aspects  of  trying  to  get  a  show  and  were  resolved  to  wait  for  discovery. 
Others  really  could  not  be  bothered  by  trying  to  exhibit  and  an  occasional 
call  to  appear  in  a  show  was  sufficient. 
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Despite  a  strong  relationship  between  exhibition  success  and  some 
efforts  clusters,  it  is  clear  that  no  approach  to  getting  exhibited  guarantees 
success.  If  the  dealer  agreement  cluster  and  the  no  activity  cluster  are 
excluded  (on  the  grounds  that  the  former  describes  an  end  state  rather 
than  a  process  and  the  latter  represents  an  absence  of  activity  whose 
outcome  is  logically  a  lack  of  success, the  explanatory  power  of  efforts 
is  significantly  diminished.    However,  efforts  still  seem  to  explain  more 
of  success  than  the  considerations  and  information  networks,  which  presumably 
drive  the  actions  taken  by  artists  to  get  their  work  exhibited.  Process 
is  clearly  involved  in  success,  although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  specify 
to  what  extent.    In  the  abstract,  any  system  which  operates  with  subjectively 
defined  quality  criteria  must  surely  be  driven  by  procedural  factors  to  a 
large  degree.    Our  results  provide  some  support  for  this  hypothesis, 
although  additional  work  is  required  to  fully  explicate  the  effect. 

Our  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  exhibition  patterns  and 
economic  success  to  the  process  of  finding  exhibition  space  suggests 
fourfold  classification  of  artists.    The  most  successful  artists  are 
characterized  by  high  quality  shows,  high  income,  an  orientation  to 
commercial  galleries,  self  reliance,  or  exhibitor  connections  when 
seeking  information,  and  a  moderate  but  focused  used  of  efforts  and 
considerations.    A  second  group  is  somewhat  less  successful,  but  inclined 
to  try  harder.    They  use  a  variety  of  efforts,  consider  as  many  factors 
as  possible,  are  interested  in  a  variety  of  art-related  topics,  and  use  a 
variety  of  information  sources.    They  are  probably  the  up-and-coming  artists 
who  devote  substantial  effort  to  art  marketing  as  well  as  art  production. 
One  might  hypothesize  that  as  they  attain  greater  success  they  will  reduce 
the  scope  of  these  marketing  activities. 

The  third  group  are  still  less  successful  but  are  also  probably  less 
experienced  than  the  artists  in  the  first  two  groups.    They  look  to 
other  artists  for  information  and  are  more  likely  to  try  competitive  or 
cooperative  approaches  to  exhibiting.    They  cannot  command  invitations 
and  probably  do  not  have  the  social  skill  and  experience  to  successfully 
use  personal  relationships.    As  they  develop  and  if  they  have  some 
success  they  will  probably  move  into  the  second  group.    When  they  are 
generally  unsuccessful  they  may  turn  inward  and  become  members  of  the  fourth 
group. 

Group  four  artists  are  not  very  successful  or  interested  in  the 
marketing  scene.    We  feel  these  are  unlikely  to  be  the  rebellious  artists 
who  are  rejecting  "the  system'1,  but,  rather,  artists  whose  art  work  is  only 
marginally  public.    In  this  group  we  expect  to  find  older  people  who  may 
only  recently  have  turned  their  hobbies  into  a  moderate  exhibition 
triumph;  artists  who  have  never  been  very  successful  and,  therefore, 
who  now  work  mainly  for  themselves;  and  very  new  artists,  especially  those 
who  are  self-trai  ad  or  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  formal  art  training. 

We  have  described  indicators  of  these  types  throughout  our  data 
analysis,  but  we  also  realize  that  there  are  a  generous  number  of  exceptions  - 
artists  who  have  some  of  the  characteristics  but  do  not  fit  the  exposure  and 
success  criteria  and  artists  who  have  common  exposure  and  success  records, 
but  who  do  not  share  other  characteristics.    It  is  the  function  of  future 
research  to  extend  these  very  preliminary  analyses  in  order  to  understand 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  artists  population. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  NEEDS 


In  the   final  chapter  we  attempt  to  develop  linkages  between  the  pro- 
blems and  behaviors,  and  to  analyze  approaches  to  alleviating  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  context  of  the  current  socio-occupational  environment.  Our 
analysis  has  focused  primarily  on  conditions  rather  than  needs.  The 
difference,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is  between  what  empirically  exists  - 
conditions  -  and  what  is  desirable  from  the  perspective  of  system  participants 
(artists  and  exhibitors)  or  outsiders.   The  empirical  conditions  may  suggest 
desirable  changes  or  may  be  used  to  support  particular  goals.    In  both 
situations  there  are  assumptions  about  appropriate  end  states  for  artists 
and  the  art  system.    If  we  analyze  empirical  results  using  only  end  states 
as  the  criteria,  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  logical  changes  (improve- 
ments) in  the  system  which  might  facilitate  achieving  those  goals. 
Such  an  analysis  is  logical  even  though  it  depends  on  subjectively  chosen 
goals.    It  is  this  approach  we  will  attempt  to  apply  in  our  final  analysis 
Demands  and  desires  expressed  by  artists  and  exhibitors  are  expressed  in 
eight  general  dimensions. 

(1)  There  is  a  desire  to  put  artists  on  a  more  stable  economic  footing. 
This  objective  is  generally  premised  on  the  assumptions  that  artists  are 
both  poor  and  at  a  disadvantage  in  earning  an  income  from  their  art.  It 
further  assumes  that  it  is  desirable  to  facilitate  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  art  by  providing  this  kind  of  support. 

(2)  A  second  general  approach  is  the  expansion  of  art  markets  through 
the  use  of  more  art  in  public  settings  (buildings,  parks,  etc.).  This 
approach  lets  the  selection  system  stand  (when  viewed  as  an  isolated  model), 
but  increased  the  use  of  art,  and,  thereby,  expands  the  opportunity  of  artists 
to  sell  their  work. 

(3)  In  an  approach  which  targets  showing  more  than  selling,  it  is 
argued  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  exhibition  opportunities 
of  artists.   Often  this  proposal  calls  for  the  provision  of  funds  from  public 
agencies  to  support  more  museum  level  exhibitions,  although  other  locations 
were  suggested  also.    Proponents  of  this  approach  argue  that  it  has  advan- 
tages over  direct  aid  (to  the  artist)  in  that  it  provides  broader  based 
support,  i.e.  more  artists  can  benefit  from  the  same  amount  of  money.  How- 
ever, the  extent  of  the  benefit  would  be  much  smaller  and  problematic  since 
selection  and  sales  would  still  be  open  issues. 

(4)  Direct  aid  is  probably  still  the  most  popular  approach.  Many 
artists  feel  that  this  type  of  support  should  be  increased.  Particular 
variations  on  this  theme  include:    (a)  larger  grants;  (b)  artist  selection 

of  awardees;  (c)  local  or  regional  selection  of  awardees  when  the  granting  agency 
is  national;  and  (d)  procedurally,  easing  of  application  requirements.   As  a 
corollary  to  the  question  of  direct  aid  there  is  a  distinction  between  indi- 
vidual and  institutional  support.   Many  proponents  of  increased  direct 
assistance  to  artists  were  willing  to  sacrifice  institutional  aid  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  objectives. 
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(5)  There  are  many  more  specific  economic  suggestions  which  fall 
primarily  into  two  categories:    (a)  those  which  are  equivalent  to  employ- 
ment benefits;  and  (b)  those  having  to  do  with  the  tax  position  of  artists. 

(6)  There  are  two  production  issues  which  are  related  to  economic 
problems.    The  first  is  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  second  is  the  avail- 
ability of  working  space.    In  all  of  our  discussions  with  artists  we 
encountered  no  specific  proposals  for  alleviating  the  increasing  costs  of 
producing  art.    Studio  space  seemed  to  be  of  greater  concern  largely  because 
it  was  more  unstable.    Solutions  to  this  problem  focus  on  stabilizing 
rents  or  prices  of  buildings  in  which  artists  have  studios,  usually  by 
government  subsidy  or  through  government  (public)  purchase  and  dedication 

to  that  specific  purpose. 

(7)  The  exhibition  process  includes  the  actions  artists  and  exhibitors 
take  to  get  works  of  art  shown  in  relevant  spaces  and  the  factors  both  groups 
consider  in  making  decisions  about  where,  what  and  whom  to  exhibit.  The 
relevant  problems  and  issues  concern  system  biases  in  the  selection  of 
artists  and  the  interaction  of  artists  and  exhibitors.    The  biases,  specified 
in  Chapter  1,  are  the  result  of  individual  characteristics,  e.g.,  gender 

and  race,  and/or  the  style  of  the  artist's  work.    Stylistic  problems  center 
around  the  willingness  of  exhibitors  to  show  work  which  is  perceived  as 
radically  new  or  different.    Both  sides  called  for  increased  communication 
between  the  groups,  although  it  was  our  impression  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  that  exchange  would  be  to  educate  the  artists  about  appropriate  etiquette 
when  trying  to  get  work  exhibited.    Although  there  were  exceptions,  the  most 
acceptable  approach  was  .to  let  the  exhibitor  initiate    the  selection  process. 
Most  artists,  the  other  hand,  were  more  inclined  to  use  their  own  initiative 
because  they  felt  it  was  the  only  way  to  bring  their  work  to  the  attention  of 
relevant  exhibitors.    Part  of  the  maturing  process  for  artists  seems  to  be 
to  l»arn  how  to  use  that  system.    Beyond  calls  for  greater  interaction  and 
information  sharing  between  artists  and  exhibitors,  and  proposals  for  formal 
training  about  the  nuances  of  getting  shows,  most  of  the  suggestions  for 
improving  the  system  were  directed  toward  increasing  the  available  exhibition 
space  and  the  variety  of  art  which  is  shown.    To  some  extent  this  demonstrates 
recognition  of  the  dilemma  of  exhibitors,  especially  those  who  must  sell  the 
art  they  show.   However,  a  common  reasoning  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  current  system  somehow  discriminated  against  qualified  artists  and  that 
new  spaces  would  be  more  open  to  art  generally  considered  noncommercial  . 

(8)    The  final  general  issue  receiving  significant  attention  as  an 
approach  to  the  solution  of  artists'  problems  was  organization  within  the 
artist  community.    Virtually  all  respondents  recognized  that  attempts  to 
organize  artists  have  been  largely  ineffective  and  that  artists,  as  a  group, 
exert  little  influence  in  social'  and  political  areas  which  may  affect  their 
well-being.    In  the  political  realm,  especially,  the  interests  of  artists 
are  represented  largely  by  nonartist  political  structures,  like  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  by  volunteers,  such  as  some  friendly  groups  of 
lawyers.    Artist  organizations,  such  as  Artist  Equity,  have  been  active, 
but  largely  ineffective  in  their  attempts  to  attract   a  large  number  „f 
professional  artists  into  their  ranks.    One  of  the  greatest  roadblocks  to 
effective  organization  is  the  uneven  success  of  artists  as  a  group.  Those 
who  are  successful  in  exhibiting  and  selling  their  work  are  less  likely  to 
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feel  a  need  for  such  organ'      .on.    Yet,  they  are  the  more  powerful  voices 
comine,  .  *om  the  artist  community.    Part  of  the  problem  is  the  inability  of 
artists  to  agree  on  what  they  want,  i.e.,  what  should  be  the  objectives  of 
such  organizations?   An  additional  obstacle  to  organization  is  the  varied 
occupational  structure  among  artists. 

Despite  an  informal  community  of  artists,  which  ir  manifested  in  our 
results  by  the  widespread  reliance  on  other  artists  for  art-related 
information,  there  is  a  widespreud  independence  which  works  against 
formal  organization.    There  is  also  an  attitudinal  variatic  i  manifested 
by  a  significant  group  of  artists  who  feel  that  any  attempt  to  politicize 
or  socialize  the  art  community  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

The  Interaction  of  Need  and  Current  Conditions 

Art -Related  Jobs:    Abn»jt  two-thirds  of  our  sample  have  academic  degrees 
(B.A.  or  M.F.A.)  in  art,  but  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  artiste  has  a 
full-time  art-related  job.    A  very  small  percentage  earn  their  living  solely 
from  their  art  sales.    Another  group,  whose  exact  size  is  difficult  to 
determine,  earns  part  of  their  livelihood  from  part-time  art-related  jobs 
and  part  from  the  sale  of  their  work.    About  7%  of  the  sample  hold  full-time 
non-art  related  jobs  and  almost  20%  receive  over  85%  of  their  support  from 
someone  else.    It  might  be  reasonably  assumed  that  over  half  of  the  sample 
would  not  be  in  the  market  for  a  full  time  art-related  job.    An  additional 
twenty-five  (or  so)  percent  already  ha*     *art-time  art -related  jobs.  Thus, 
the  potential  target  for  newly  created  .ml -time  jobs  would  be  a  maximum  of 
50%  of  the  artists  and  probably  less  trv.i  half  that  number  if  the  jobs  were 
pa^t-time.    The  content  of  the  jobs  is  anther  factor  in  the  potential  efTe.ti ve- 
noms of  a  job  creation  program.    Some  ar''  ists  are  not  equipped  to  undertoke 
employment  outside  the  narrow  range  of  their  artistic  endeavor.    Those  with- 
out formal  art  education,  for  example,  may  be  less  flexible.    Skill  is  also 
a  factor  when  experience  enters  a  possible  selection  equation.  Artists 
who  are  younger  and  less  successful  are  more  likely  to  be  *n  the  group  who 
desire  artificially  created  jobs.    This  suggests  a  reduced  skill  level  for 
application  to  relevant  Job  requirements.    Insofar  as  any  program  is  designed 
to  reduce  this  problem  by  using  more  experienced,  better  trained  artists, 
it  will  target  artists  less  in  need  (economically)  of  financial  aid. 
Another  probler  is  the  source  of  support  income.    Many  museums  and  other 
agencies  currently  allocate  some  proportion  cf  their  budgets  toward  the  hiring 
of  artists  in  special  jobs.    Others  look  for  artists  to  fill  existing  regular 
positions.    If  we  assume  that  additional  jobs  will  have  to  come  from  new  money, 
it  is  unclear  how  that  money  will  be  supplied.    A  final  issue  which  should  be 
discussed  before  job  programs  are  implemented  is  the  expected  impact  of  those 
programs  on  the  production  of  quality  art.    Providing  art -related  jobs  does 
not  seem  to  inherently  guarantee  more  or  better  art.    An  indirect  impact  could 
be  the  expansion  of  artists*  incomes  which  would  then  be  devoted  to  nrooncing 
art,  but  the  payoff  of  this  effect  is  unclear.    It  also  has  been  argued  at 
being  able  to  work  in  an  art-related  environment  may  have  Loth  psychological 
and  career  payoffs,  but  our  data  do  not  permit  the  evaluation  of  the  former 
effect  and  suggest  only  a  moderate  payoff  from  the  latter. 
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Art  in  Buildings;    The  dedication  of  set  proportions  of  public  and/or 
private  building  budgets  to  increase  the  use  of  art  in  buildings  would 
not  (necessarily)  change  the  selection  structure;  nor  would  it  mean  that  a 
significant  proportion  of  new  artists  or  art  would  be  selected.    It  is 
possible  to  create  a  scenario  in  which  the  same  well -known  artists  became 
richer,  while  making  little  room  for  newer  artists  or  new  art  types.  The 
veracity  of  this  scenario  would  be  a  function  of  the  extensi veness  of  the 
programs  and  their  specific  goals.    The  impact  on  the  style  of  art  selected 
would  be  limited  by,  among  other  factors,  the  permanence  of  the  art,  the 
method  of  selection  (e.g.,  by  a  panel  of  artists  or  by  the  city  council) 
and  the  function  of  the  building. 

Increasing  Exhibition  Opportunities:    While  it  is  not  clear  that  more 
exhibition  space  would  lead  to  more  sales,  it  is  clear  that  greater  exhibition 
opportunity,  which  was  pointed  toward  increasing  the  number  of  artists  being 
shown,  as  well  as  the  number  of  pieces  by  each  artist,  would  provide  the 
opportunity  for  recognition  so  desirable  to  most  artists.    There  are  a  number 
of  issues  which  emanate  from  this  basic  objective.    What  kind  of  space 
should  be  provided?   Who  should  provide  the  space?   What  kind  of  art  should 
be  shown?   Who  should  select  the  artists?   Who  should  provide  the  support? 
Despite  many  questions,  there  were  few  specific  suggestions  presented  during 
the  course  of  our  discussions  with  artists  and  exhibitors,  or  as  a  result  of 
the  survey.    Most  people  saw  a  need,  but  few  thought  they  knew  how  to  fill  it. 
Most  suggestions  looked  for  a  form  of  outside  support  given  to  increase 
available  space.    Support  for  aid  to  increase  exhibition  space  was  based  on 
the  following  assumptions:    (a)  that  there  were  too  few  spaces  currently  availabl 
to  show  all  deserving  artists;  (b)  that  the  current  selection  procedure  was 
biased  against  certain  types  of  art  (the  "noncommercial"  types);  (c)  that  local 
artist  selected  works  were  more  likely  to  be  shown;  and  (d)  that  support  of 
exhibition  space  was  less  costly  than  direct  support  of  artists  (grants,  etc.). 
Assumption  (a)  will  probably  always  be  true,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  artists 
who  are  not  showing  as  much  as  they  want.    Our  data  showed  that  the  quality 
of  the  space  was  one  of  the  most  important  (if  not  the  most  important) 
considerations  in  seeking  a  show.    Given  this  consideration,  it  would  seem 
that  artists  had  specific  quality  factors  in  mind  when  they  suggested  support 
for  more  exhibitions.    The  general  assumption  seemed  to  be  that  such  shows 
would  be  competitive  and  open.    This  model  matched  the  efforts  modus  operandi 
of  many  of  the  less  successful  and  moderately  successful  artists.    Many  of 
these  artists  felt  that  their  work  needed  only  the  opportunity  of  open 
competition  to  achieve  success.    They  tended  to  reject  the  idea  (in  the 
group  discussions)  and  technique  (in  the  survey  results )  of  forming  personal 
relationships  to  achieve  exhibition  success.    As  our  survey  data  show, these 
ideas  were  less  popular  among  more  successful  artists. 

The  second  assumption,  biases  in  selection,  was  more  often  implicit 
than  explicit  in  this  context.    Many  artists  viewed  private  galleries  as  the 
bastions  of  popular  commercialized  art  and  looked  to  increased  opportunity  in 
museums,  alternative  spaces,  and  public  spaces  as  the  champions  of  new  ideas. 
Space  funded  from  the  outside  has  greater  appeal  because  it  is  perceived  as 
less  constricted  by  local  establishments.    It  was  artists  working  in  new 
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or  unusual  formats  who  were  most  concerned  about  this  particular  selection 
bias.    Most  artists  seemed  willing  to  accept  the  judgment  of  fellow  artists 
in  the  merit  of  their  work  more  than  they  were  willing  to  accept  dealers' 
opinions.    There  seemed  to  us,  however,  to  be  no  certainty  in  the  use  of 
outside  support  to  increase  exhibition  space  or  the  use  of  artists  to  select 
participants  that  insured  the  types  of  selections  assumed  by  many  artists. 
There  were  few  suggestions,  for  example,  on  how  the  juries  for  such  shows 
should  be  selected. 

The  third  assumption  was  that  increased  space  underwritten  by  national 
or  other  outside  resources  would  increase  the  opportunity  for  local  artists. 
If  such  support  was  specifically  aimed  at  promoting  local  art  this  assumption 
would  be  true  by  definition,  but  there    seems  to  be  no  such  guarantee  implicit 
in  the  approach.     Potential  exhibitors,  such  as  musuems  or  public  spaces  still 
must  consider  regular  audiences  and  long  term  effects.    Such  factors  may 
reduce  the  appeal  of  funds  to  sponsor  shows  of  local  artists.    If  there 
is  no  audience  the  show  does  no  good  for  either  the  space  or  the  artists. 
And,  it  was  artists,  after  all,  who  were  most  vocal  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  lack  of  loyalty  by  local  exhibitors  and  audiences  to  the  work  of  local 
artists.    This  was  the  major  reason  (i.e.,  no  local  market)  cited  for  looking 
to  other  cities  for  exhibits. 

The  final  assumption,  that  support  of  exhibits  was  more  cost  effective 
than  direct  support,  holds  that  artists  would  gain  a  substantial  advantage 
from  appearing  in  such  an  exhibition  and  somehow  increase  their  collective 
stature  more  than  a  smaller  number  would  gain  from  receiving  individual  grants. 

Direct  Financial  Aid:    Artists  earn  less  than  the  average  well-educated 
workers  in  the  United  States.    Their  income  from  art  is  usually  only  about 
half  of  what  the  expend  to  produce  it.    They  are  usually  unable  to 
find  full-time  work  in  their  chosen  profession.    And,  perhaps  most  importantly 
to  the  artists,  the  visual  arts  are  a  critical  component  of  the  cultural  fabric 
of  the  nation.    These  are  the  arguments  usually  used  to  justify  a  demand  for 
increased  economic  aid  to  visual  artists. 

The  changes  desired  are:    (a)  larger  grants  because  the  amount  of  money 
generally  provided  does  not  really  alleviate  the  artist  of  basic  economic 
responsibilities;  (b)  artist  selection  of  awardees  to  eliminate  per- 
ceived biases  in  the  current  system;  (c)  local  or  regional  selection  committees 
who  are  more  familiar  with  local  artists  and  art  trends;  and  (d)  a  reduction 
in  the  complexity  of  application  procedures.    Overriding  all  of  these  specific 
suggestions  is  the  assumption  of  more  money  than  is  currently  being  provided. 
The  fact  that,  as  of  the  summer  of  1981,  national  level  public  funds 
for  supporting  artists  were  decreasing,  makes  some  of  the  specific  proposals 
more  difficult  and  others  easier  to  implement.    The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  for  example,  recently  increased  average  awards  to  artists  despite 
having  lower  overall  funds.    There  is  also  a  strong  potential  for 
redistributing  decision-making  functions  to  regional  or  state  level  as  more 
funds  are  distributed  as  block  grants  to  state  art  agencies.    The  overall 
level  of  funds  distributed  directly  to  artists,  however,  seems  likely  to 
decrease.    Thus,  fewer  artists  will  receive  grants  unless  there  is  a 
substantial  change  in  the  perspective  of  individuals  and  corporate  patrons 
or  the  Endowment  and  other  grant  providers  redistribute  money  away  from 
institutions. 
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Benefits  and  Taxes:    One  area  where  greater  consensus  exists  is  the  need 
to  "assist"  artists  in  the  areas  of  employment  benefits  and  taxes.  Our 
earlier  discussion  specified  several  areas  where  such  assistance,  pri- 
marily through  organization  and  tax  law  changes,  could  be  of  greatest 
benefit  to  artists  who  are  often  isolated  from  the  advantages  of  work  oriented 
organizations  and  too  politically  impotent  to  influence  substantial 
legislation.  Our  data  generally  support  the  "need"  for  employment  benefits, 
especially  among   younger  artists,  but  some  of  the  conditions,  such  as 
unemployment,  are  extremely  difficult  to  define  and  are  therefore  unlikely  to 
receive  much  attention  at  the  legislative  level,  e.g.  putting  artists  on 
unemployment  c  sensation  when  they  are  unable  to  earn  a  living  by  selling 
their  art.    Ta>.  law  and  other  legal  changes,  such  as  in  resale  of  art,  are 
gradually  being  made,  but  much  internal  disagreement  about  the  impact  of  such 
changes  has  made  "progress"  very  slow. 

Costs  and  Studio  Space:    Very  few  artists  show  a  profit  from  the  sale  of 
their  art.    On  the  average  they  ^pend  twice  as  much  for  materials  as  they 
earn  from  sales.    The  second  major  factor  in  artists'  costs  is  working  (studio) 
space.    Most  artists  do  not  have  a  studio  outside  their  homes  and  many  do  not 
have  homes  that  accommodate  an  adequate  studio.    The  problem  of  studio  space 
is  both  economic,  i.e.,  the  artists  cannot  afford  to  rent  a  studio,  and  physical, 
adequate  space  is  very  difficult  to  find.    The  areas  cross  when  artists  are 
forced  to  vacate  good  studio  space  because  rents  are  being  increased, 
usually  because  urban  development  is  moving  into  rundown  neighborhoods  which 
typify  the  location  of  artists'  studios  in  large  cities. 

Along  with  employment  benefits  and  tax  issues,  costs  and  studio  space 
are  problems  common  to  most  artists.    The  high  cost  of  materials  is  much 
like  inflation;  nobody  wants  it,  but  there  is  little  anyone  can  do  about 
it  {short  of  reducing' their  production).    Studio  space  is  an  area  where  more 
specific  proposals  were  forthcoming.    The  purchase  and  conversion  of  old 
buildings  for  multiple  studios  was  the  most  common.    Such  purchases  would 
be  made  by  government  agencies,  at  any  level,  and  space  would  be  rented  to 
artists  at  fixed  prices  so  that  the  pressure  of  land  values  could  be  ignored. 

The  Exhibition  Process:    Most  artists  attempt  to  have  work  exhibited 
by  initiating  some  form  of  contact  with  potential  exhibitors.    This  contact 
includes  entering  competitions  and  various  forms  of  self-initiated  direct  con- 
tact (door-to-door,  appointments,  etc).    These  efforts  were  more  common 
to  less  experienced  artists,  while  the  more  experienced  artis     were  more 
likely  to  wait  for  an  invitation,  use  their  personal  relationsm'ps  with 
exhibitors,  or  have  an  agreement  with  a  dealer. 

For  artists  at  all  experience  levels,  the  most  important  factor  in 
considering  a  possible  exhibition  space  was  the  reputation  of 
the  soace,  the  director,  or  the  staff.    The  second  most  important  factor 
was  their  artistic  compatibility  with  what  was  shown  in  the  space.  Exhibitors 
saw  this  process  as  operating  somewhat  differently.    They  felt  that  many 
artists,  even  those  with  prior  exhibition  experience  (like  those  in  our 
sample)  did  not  sufficiently  consider  compatibility.    This  created  many 
awkward  interactions  between  artists  and  exhibitors  and  could  be  the 
basis  for  the  artists'  complaint  that  many  exhibitors  were  unfriendly, 
inaccessable,  lacked  understanding,  were  too  commercial,  etc. 
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The  quality  issue  presents  additional  opportunity  for  artist-exhibitor 
conflict.    As  mentioned,  most  artists  consider  the  quality  (reputation)  of 
the  space  as  an  important  exhibition  criterion.    Artists  also  seek  upward 
mobility  in  their  exhibitions.    If  we  assume  that  exhibitors  are  reasonable 
judges  of  the  quality  of  the  work  they  review  and  that  there  are  always  less 
quality  spaces  than  artists  seeking  to  fill  them,  the  potential  for 
disagreement,  accusations  of  bias,  and  damaged  egos  is  very  large.    If  most 
artists  seek  to  improve  on  their  last  show,  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the 
space,  only  a  small  proportion  are  likely  to  be  successful.    The  charges  of 
commercialism  and  a  variety  of  other  prejudicial  selection  criteria  are  a 
natural  outcome  of  such  a  process.    And,  it  is  not  that  these  charges  are 
entirely  unfounded,  any  more  than  comments  that  some  exhibitors  are  not  very 
good  judges  of  artistic  talent.    However,  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  artists 
in  our  discussion  groups,  had  not  fully  come  to  terms  with  the  position  of 
the  exhibitors.    Exhibitors  have  particular  artistic  perspeci tives  just  as 
the  artists  do,  and  these  perspeoitves  control  the  use  of  exhibition 
spaces.    When  the  artist  makes  a  presentation  that  does  not  fit  that  per- 
spective (for  that  space,  at  that  time),  they  are  unlikely  to  be  successful. 
The  artists  who  are  most  likely  to  demonstrate  an  intellectual  under- 
standing (if  not  agreement)  of  this  problem  are  those  who  have  had 
more  exhibition    success  and  experience  in  dealing  with  exhibitors. 
They  are  more  likely  to  see  both  qualitative  and  stylistic  differences 
among  exhibitors  and  to  understand    their  position  within  the  system.  They 
are  also  more  likely  to  have  a  stable  relationship  with  a  dealer  and/or 
to  receive  invitations  to  show  their  work. 

In  order  to  combat  system  biases  artists  may  seek  exhibition  space  by 
forming  their  own  gallery.    Our  data  indicate  that  artists  who  are  currently 
using  this  option  are  less  likely  to  have  had  wide  success  using  the  more 
traditional  spaces  (e.g.  museums  and  private  commercial  galleries).  Thus 
artists  who  are  not  successful  with  other  gatekeepers  turn  to  other  artists 
and  finance  their  own  space.    However,  these  artists  generally  graduate  to 
more  traditional  exhibition  formats,  like  commercial  galleries  and  museums,  as 
they  continue  to  expand  their  artistic  careers.    That  is,  cooperatives  seem 
to  provide  another  intermediate  step  between  the  student  and  the  successful 
professional  artist.    The  step  may  supplement  entry  into  juried  competitions 
and  even  replace  showing  in  less  prestigious  commercial  galleries,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  replace  the  use  of  conmiercial  galleries  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  greater  success. 

There  is  an  overlap  between  the  using  cooperatives  and  the  use  of 
so-called  alternative  spaces.    The  latter  type  of  space  i0  generally  dedicated 
to  showing  wcrk  whose  style  or  other  physical  characteristics  make  it  unsuitable 
for  showing  or  unsalable  in  other  spaces.    In  some  instances,  a  cooperative 
can  accommodate  these  factors,  thus,  the  overlap.    In  other  instances  coopera- 
tives are  unable  to  provide  appropriate  physical  space  or  financial  support 
(the  artist!s  own)  to  create  or  present  the  work  and  commercial  spaces  cannot 
hope  to  sell  it,  in  addition  to  not  being  able  to  provide  appropriate  space  or 
front  end  support    (aesthetic  judgments  notwithstanding).    Under  these 
conditions  artists  seek  alternative  means  for  presenting  their  work.  Because 
of  the  physical  dimension  of  the  work  (or  lack  of  it)  and  because  it  usually 
lies  outside  traditionally  accepted  artistic  styles,  the  artists  who  create 
such  work  may  develop  entirely  different  carrer  patterns    than  artists  who 
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work  more  traditionally.    They  may  often  skip  the  commercial  gallery  step 
altogether  and  go  directly  from  cooperative  or  alternative  space  to  museums 
(the  ultimate  step). 

Still  another  path  to  success  is  the  use  of  exhibition  spaces  outside 
local  geographic  boundaries.     As  pointed  out  in  earlier  discussions,  many 
artists  feel  that  the  local  environment  does  not  provide  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  exhibition  or  commercial  success  (75%  of  those  who  attempt  to 
exhibit  in  other  cities  cite  the  limitations  of  the  local  environment  as  the 
primary  factors).    Success  in  exhibiting  in  other  areas  is  also  correlated 
with  local  success.    Thus,  artists  considered  good  in  one  city  are 
more  likely  to  be  considered  good  in  other  cities. 

Permeating  all  of  these  career  paths  and  exhibition  process  issues 
are  four  basic  tenets  which  were  manifested  in  the  survey  results  and 
group  discussions.    First,  success  is  not  instantaneous  or,  in  most  ca  :s, 
even  very  fast.    Most  artists  pay  their  dues  and  even  seem  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  success  will  not  come  overnight.    This  means  that  a  continuous 
struggle  to  improve  one's  position  with  both  exhibition  and  sales  oppor- 
tunities is  taking  place.    Second,  the  process  of  achieving  success  is  not 
neutral  (based  solely  on  quality  of  the  art).   Assuming  that  artists  are  not 
going  to  modify  their  ideals  to  accommodate  the  current  commercial  tads,  it 
still  reauires  a  knowledge  of  how  to  play  the  system  in  order  to  achieve 
success.  '  Those  artists  with  the  best  understanding  of  how  and  when  to 
contact  prospective  exhibitors  are  more  likely  to  be  successful. 
There  are  too  many  artists  of  similar  or  equal  talent  to  accommodate  all  who 
may  be  qualified  at  each  level.    Third,  despite  any  efforts  to  force 
increased  levels  of  spending  for  art  through  governmental  agencies  and  even 
including  increased  corporate  spending,  it  appears  likely  that  short  run 
future  market  for  art  is  not  going  to  outstrip  the  increasing  supply  of 
artists.    Thus,  it  seems  unrealistic  to  expect  to  make  a  significant  impact 
on  the  economic  condition  of  artists  through  the  provision  of  outside  aid. 
Under  these  conditions  artists  who  want  to  survive  by  their  art  must  be 
even  more  aware  of  the  role  process  plays  in  achieving  success. 

Finally,  there  are  biases  in  the  system.    Minority  artists  do  seem  to 
be  systematically  excluded,  primarily,  it  appears,  on  the  basis  of  what 
exhibitors  feel  are  recognizable  stylistic  differences  in  their  work. 
Commercial  success  is  less  likely  because  the  economic  base  for  supporting 
this  art  is  not  large  enough.    Women  also  may  be  discriminated  against, 
although  this  charge  is  more  difficult  to  substantiate    They  lJ9 
somewhat  behind  men  in  terms  of  exhibition  success,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate  where  the  biases  occur,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that, 
on  the  average,  women  seem  to  devote  less  time  and  effort  to  their  art  than 
men  and  also  seem  to  have  come  more  lately  into  the  field.    The  greatest 
bills,  however,  is  probably  a  stylistic  bias.    While  virtually  any  type  of  art 
can  be  shown  and  even  sold  somewhere,  the  market  for  all  types  is  not 
equal  or  even  distributed  in  the  same  proportions  that  artists  produce  It. 
This  mean,    rtists  must  be  aware  of  the  most  lively  avenues  to  success  and  use 
them,  and  perhaps  even  be  prepared  to  modify  their  artistic  ideals.  Under 
the  best  conditions  most  artists  are  not  going  to  be  very  successful , 
certainly  not  more  than  an  occasional  show  and  sufficient  sale;  to  cover  the 
cost  of  production.    Currently,  only  a  small  percentage  achieve  even  that 
amount  of  economic  success. 
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Organizing  Artists:    Artists  are  very  likely  to  rely  on  other  artists  for 
much  of  their  information  about  exhibiting  and  selling  their  art,  but  they  are 
unlikely  to  belong  to  broadly  based  artist  organizations  with  common  goals. 
Even  those  artists  who  do  look  to  other  artists  for  critical  information  on 
where  to  try  to  show  or  the  quality  of  a  particular  space,  are  likely  to  be 
less  successful  than  artists  who  have  learned  to  rely  on  their  own  experience 
or  look  to  other  parts  of  the  art  community  for  their  guidance.    Thus,  the 
value  of  personal  relationships  with  other  artists  diminishes  in  its  impor- 
tance for  career  development  as  success  increases. 

The  most  successful  formal  structure  for  pulling  artists  together  to 
achieve  exhibition  and  sales  objectives  has  been  cooperatives.    Yet,  artists 
who  exhibit   in  cooperatives  are  not  as  successful  in  other  areas  and  generally 
earn  less  money  from  the  sale  of  their  art.    Cooperatives  appear  to  be  one 
technique  for  pulling  artists  through  the  early  or  middle  stages  of  a  career, 
but  they  are  not  a  stable  vehicle  for  long  term  development. 

The  fragmented  exhibition  and  selection  process  also  inhibits  the 
organization  of  artists.    There  is  no  common  body  to  strike  out  against. 
The  federal  government  is  a  target  cn  c  Ay  marginal  issues  like  certain  tax 
problems.    The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  provides  a  whipping  boy,  but 
its  impact  on  most  artists  is  very  small.    In  addition  there  are  many  artists 
who  feel  there  should  be  no  governmental  aid  to  artists,  making  organization 
on  this  issue  difficult.    Exhibitors  do  not  provide  a  good  target  because  they 
are  not  organized  either.    While  most  of  the  commercial  galleries  in  a  parti- 
cular city  may  charge  the  same  or  very  similar  commissions,  their  approaches, 
objectives,  and  other  methods  of  operation  vary  widely,  making  it  difficult 
to  identify  a  common  target. 

While  artists  have  some  broadly  based  common  interest,  they  are  also 
in  competition.    Unlike  members  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  artists  do  not 
all  have  jobs  they  are  trying  to  keep  and  improve.    Rather,  they  are 
competing  for  a  limited  number  of  scarce  jobs  an4  it  seems  unlikely  that 
full  employment  for  artists  will  ever  be    an  achievable  goal.    The  artist 
role  is  open  not  only  to  those  who  want  to  earn  a  living  from  it,  but  also 
to  those  who  want  to  practice  it  one  a  part-time  basis  or  as  a  hobby.  All 
groups  compete  for  available  spaces.    In  addition,  there  are  no  broadly 
accepted  standards  on  what  is  good  art  and  what  level  of  quality  good 
artists  should  demonstrate.    Thus,  the  criteria  for  defining  an  artist  from 
a  practical  perspective  rests  on  exhibition  and  sales  records  in  a  highly 
fragmented  system. 
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HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Visual  arts  have  long  been  the  object  of  intense  interest,  admiration, 
and  often  controversy.   The  artist,  however,  has  received  much  less  atten- 
tion except  in  terms  of  the  tragic/romantic  stereotypes  often  presented  in 
movies  and  novels.   This  is  particularly  true  for  lesser  known  artists, 
whose  efforts  to  break  through  numerous  barriers  to  "success"  are  largely 
uncharted  beyond  images  of  struggle,  deprivation,  and  frustration.*  Most 
stories  we  know  tend  to  focus  on  artists  who  eventually  enjoyed  great 
success.**  Thus,  our  knowledge  pertains  to  the  situations  of  individuals 
who  represent  only  a  select  portion  of  an  ever  increasing  number  of  artists 
with  aspirations  to  exhibit  and  sell  their  works. 

Moreover,  our  knowledge  of  the  artist's  situation  is  further  limited  because 
much  of  the  existing  information  is  focused  on  individual  artists  or  small 
homogeneous  groups  of  artists,  who,  while  they  may  represent  an  important 
artistic  movement,  do  not  represent  a  majority  of  practicing  artists.    For  tne 
most  Dart,  the  selection  of  artists /movements  to  be  studied  has  been  made  by 
art  critics  and  historians.   As  a  result  only  these  selections  have  provided  the 
focus  for  the  study  of  the  art  world.    This  focus,  generally  does  not  represent 
the  diversity  of  style,  approach,  and  geographic  distribution  which  character- 
izes the  contemporary  American  art  scene.    Nor  does  it  address  the  many 
social  and  economic  issues  which  are  also  part  of  the  artist's  life  and 
which  influence,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  art  produced.    These  social  and  economic  factors  are  the  focus  of  this 
this  report,  and  they  need  to  be  understood  in  the  context  of 


One  notable  example  is  Emile  Zola's  L'ouevre. 
See,  for  example,  Rosenberg  and  Fliegel  (1 965). 
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major  short-  and  long-term  historical  changes  in  the  functioning  of  the 
art  world. 

These  developments  have  led  to  an  increasingly  complex  social  and 
economic  environment  for  the  practice  of  visual  arts.    The  foremost  *z 
the  development  of  a  market  economy  for  the  production  and  sale  of  art. 
Patrols  or  court  artists,  as  traditionally  defined,  are  all  but  extinct. 
Artists  must  market  their  own  works,  either  through  a  dealer  or  directly 
to  the  consumer.    This  means  that  artists  are  also  much  more  independent 
and  that  they  are  left  to  their  own  resources  to  develop  procedures  and 
networks  necessary  to  exhibit  or  sell  their  work.    The  market  economy 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  distance  between  the  consume^nd  the 
artist.    This  group  is  primarily  the  result  of  a  breakdown  in  the  old 
patronage  system,  which  means  that  the  artist's  efforts  to  exhibit  and 
sell  often  involve  an  intermediate  dealer  whose  aesthetic  perspectives 
and  ec^omic  considerations  stand  between  the  artists  and  their  audience.* 
In  addition,  the  breakdown  has  increased  the  impersonal ness  of  the  system 
by  placing  a  gap,  in  both  direct  contact  and  the  communication  of  aesthetic 
objectives,  between   the  artist  and  potential  audiences. 

This  selection  process  is  "balanced"  by  a  wider  audience  which  encom- 
passes people  from  virtually  all  socio-economic  strata  rather  than  just 
an  elite  as  was  previously  the  case.    Paralleling  and  perhaps  partially 
the  result  of  these  developments  has  been  an  increasing  diversity  in 
approaches  to  and  styles  of  artistic  expression.    Technology  has  added 


Evidence  of  this  gap  is  found  in  Chapter  6  which  shows  that  the  most 
successful  artists  (in  terms  of  sales)  are  more  likely  to  operate  through 
a  dealer. 
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new  media  like  photography,  video,  and  laser  art,  and  many  activities 
previously  considered  tc  function  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  Art,  e.g., 
crafts  have  been  at  least  partially  "elevated"  to  the  status  of  the 
more  traditional  visual  arts  (i.e.,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.). 

The  development  of  a  larger  audience  for  art  was  a  result  of  broader 
education,  more  efficient  communication,  the  expansion  of  activities 
considered  to  be  art,  and  another,  perhaps  more  important  factor,  the 
increase  in  discretionary  income  in  the  middle  classes.    Thus,  the  demand 
for  both  viewing  and  purchasing  original  art  of  various  styles  continues 
to  expand. 

Art  has  also  expanded  as  both  a  vocation  and  an  avocation.  Complementing 
and  probably  exceeding  the  consumption  of  visual  art  is  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  who  directly  participate  in  doing  a*'t.    Increases  in 
both  consumption  and  production  of  art  are  reflected  in  the  expansion  of 
art  markets  and  new  regional  centers  of  art  production  and  exposure. 
While  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago  are  still  the  major  centers  of 
the  American  art  world,  many  smaller  regional  centers  have  developed 
during  the  past  three  decades.    These  regional  centers  have  expanded  the 
opportunities  for  both  the  production  and  consumption  of  original  art. 
They  have  also  contributed  to  the  diversity  of  approaches  to  art 
resulting  in  both  the  development  of  new  styles  and  the  continuation  of 
traditional  styles. 

The  trends  which  we  have  briefly  summarized  have  enormous  implications 
for  our  understanding  of  how  the  social  and  economic  dimensions  of  the 
production  of  art  contribute  to  the  development  of  art  in  the  United 
States.    They  influence  such  conditions  as  (1)  the  amount  of  space  available 


for  public  exhibition  of  art;  (2)  the  type  of  art  selected  for  exhibition; 
(3)  the  nature  of  the  competition  between  artists  to  obtain  a  share  of  that 
space;  (4)  the  relationship  of  artists,  exhibitors,  and  audience;  (5)  the 
type  of  support  artists  receive;  (6)  the  economic  and  working  conditions  of 
artists;  (7)  the  social  networks  of  artists;  and  (8)  the  kind  of  work  many 
artists  produce. 

The  isolation  of  the  artists  from  their  regular  (patron)  source  of  support 
made  artists  into  entrepeueurs,  responsible  for  their  own  livelihood  and  the 
production  and  sale  of  their  art  (if  that  were  their  objective).    Because  it 
is  difficult  both  to  produce  and  to  sell  art,  many  visual  artists  must  rely 
on  an  intermediary  to  handle  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  art.    This  gives  the 
intermediary  considerable  power  over  the  type  of  art  which  is  shown  and  sold. 
Along  with  critics  and  museum  curators  (whose  control  over  what  is  shown  is 
similar  to  that  of  commercial  dealers,  although  at  a  somewhat  different 
level),  these  people  are  the  primary  "gatekeepers"  of  the  output  of  contem- 
porary artists.    More  recently  government  agencies,  e.g.,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  have  begun  performing  this  role  as  well.*  Thus, 
artists'  chances  for  being  selected  to  show  their  work  are  affected  by 
the  amount  of  physical  space  available  and  by  the  selection  criteria  of 
gatekeepers.    The  relationship  between  artists  and  these  gatekeepers 
therefore,  a  primary  focus  in  the  functioning  of  the  contemporary  art 
world.* 

Any  commodity-based  economy  operates  on  the  principle  of  scarcity. 


*The  selection  of  gatekeepers  are  also  influenced  by  a  variety  of  fetors, 
including  their  own  taste  and  their  perception  of  the  preferences  of  the  art 
consuming  (viewing  or  buying)  public.    Artists  and  gatekeepers  mav  have 
substantially  different  views  of  the  latter  perceptions  or  even  its 
relevance. 
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In  the  case  of  art,  the  scarce  commodity  seems  not  to  be  art  per  se,* 
but  the  space  to  exhibit  (and  subsequently  sell)  art.    The  scarcity  of 
space  creates  a  competition  between  artists  to  obtain  access  to  such 
space  and  then  to  sell  to  the  art  public.    Often  the  exposure  of  one's 
work  may  lead  to  direct  sales,  but  the  initial  objective,  from  the 
artist's  perspective,  is  to  show  work  to  as  broad  an  audience  as 
possible.    The  artists1  efforts  to  achieve  exposure  are  a  second 
major  focus  in  our  attempt  to  understand  how  the  contemporary  art  world 
operates. 

The  market  orientation  of  the  visual  arts  has  crucial  implications  for 
the  support  of  artists  as  well.    Presumably,  contemporary  artists  can  no 
longer  rely  on  the  support  of  patrons  to  insure  that  they  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  work.  Actually,  there  may  be  a  different  kind  of  patronage 
system  in  operation.    Many  artists  make  a  livelihood  in  the  so-called  art- 
related  areas  which,  in  effect,  provide  a  means  of  earning  a  living  while 
still  doing  their  art.    The  most  notable  among  these  is  teaching  art- 
While  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  art  teaching  jobs  are  given 
on  the  merit  of  the  teacher1 s  art  work,  as  presumably  patronage  was,  there 
can  be  little  argument  that  teaching  jobs  support  literally  thousands  of 
American  artists  who  might  not  be  supported  by  their  artistic  output.  There 
are,  however,  many  more  artists  who  do  not  have  (or  want)  access  to  teaching 
or  other  art-related  support,  nor  can  they  earn  enough  from  the  sale  of 
their  art  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,    In  other  words,  the 


*Ex~ept  perhaps  the  scarcity  of  art  works  by  specific  artists  which  are  in 
a  great  demand. 


supply  of  artists  exceeds  the  demand  for  thn>  art  work.    This  has 
undoubtedly  always  been  the  case,  although  this  reality  is  often 
ignored  when  the  Jvantages  of  a  patronage  support  system  are 
discussed. 

The  increasing  interest  in  being  an  "artist11  has  also  created  a  diver- 
.    ;  of  approaches  to  obtaining  support  needed  to  pursue  this  interest. 
Many  artists  engage  in  artistic  activities  on  only  a  part-time  basis  while 
pursuing  either  a  different  full-time  vocation  or  engaging  in  domestic 
activities  such  as  the  "housewife"  artist.    This  may  be  a  conscious  choice, 
i.e.,  ^hey  really  do  not  want  to  be  "full-time"  artists,  01    c  may  result 
from  necessity,  i.e.,  their  wage  earning  and/or  family  obligations  dictate 
it.    Others  pursue  artistic  activities  on  a  full-time  basis  regardless  of 
the  level  of  monetary  (or  exhibition)  reward.    Regardless  of  the  level  of 
effort,  all  of  these  artists  compete  for  the  limited  amount  of  available 
exhibition  space.    In  addition,  there  is  no  demonstrated    elationship  be- 
tween the  level  of  effort  *nu  the  amount  of  artistic  talent.    Thus,  other 
things  being  equal  (e.g.,  artistic  age,  medium,  style,  etc.),  the  available 
spaces  are  equally  accessible  to  artists  at  all  levels  of  effort.  The 
capacity  to  compete  for  space  regardless  of  level  of  effort  md  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  pursuing  art  as  a  part-time  avocation  has  created  an  extremely 
complex  suppovt  system.    It  also  raises  complicated  unresolved  questions 

about  such  issues  as  who  is  a  professional  artist  and  what  type  of  outside 
support  should  be  provided  (if  any).    For  these  reasons  the  issues  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  artists  and  the  relationship  of  those  conditions  to 
the  creation  of  art  are  a  primary  concern  in  the  contemporary  art  world. 
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The  increased  production  of  high  quality  art  has  also  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  regional  a^t  center  phenomenon.    Not  all  artists  can 
or  want  to  become  involved  i.<  the  propagation  of  their  work  in  the  major  art 
centers  (New  York,  Los  Angeles,  or  Chicago).    The  development  of  regional 
centers  has  created  an  opportunity  to  pursue  an  artistic  career  closer  to 
home.    This  development  seems  to  be  both  a  cause  and  an  effect.    The  new 
art  centers,  which  are  characterized  by  a  rapid  growth  in  both  public  and 
private  exhibition  spaces,  are  partially  the  result  of  increasing  local 
interest  in  art  from  both  consumers  and  practitioners,  and  the  difficulty, 
for  both  groups,  to  take  advantage  of  the  traditional  major  art  centers. 
Simultaneously,  the  growth  of  the  regional  centers  has  helped  to  create  its 
own  local  demand.    Both  audiences  and  artists  see  the  expansion  of  local  art 
as  an  opportunity  which  had  not  previously  existed.    This  development  impacts 
the  general  support  system  for  artists  and  the  social  structure  of  the  art 
world.    Both  of  these  issues  are  important  parts  of  how  the  contemporary  art 
scene  functions  and  a  significant  key  to  our  understanding  of  that  system. 

The  final  implications  of  the  general  historical  trends  to  be  addressed 
nere  is  the  relationship  between  new  regional  and  traditional  art  centers. 
The  regional  centers  have  brought  into  being  a  whole  new  set  of  art  sub- 
systems, very  often  geographical  but  often  representing  distinct  styles  of 
artistic  work  as  well.    However,  while  regional  centers  have  not  displaced 
New  York  as  the  center  of  the  American  art  scene,  they  do  ieem  to  have 
created  new  paths  to  the  top  of  the  art  world  and  provided  additional 
opportunities  for  artistic  success.    New  York—and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago— is  still  the  ultimate  target  for  many  artists, 


but  its  precise  influence  on  the  regional  centers  or  individual  artists 
is  unclear.    One  route  to  artistic  success  is  to  first  conquer  the  local 
market  and  then  move  to  the  presumably  stiffer  competition  of  the  major 
centers.    Another  path  is  to  achieve  some  success  at  the  national  level 
before  conquering  the  local  area.    The  appearance  of  both  paths  suggests 
that  the  relationship  between  regional  and  national  art  centers  is  not 
fixed  and  that  the  growth  of  regional  centers  does  not  suggest  a  purely 
logical  structural  relationship.    For  this  reason,  this  relationship  needs 
to  be  investigated  empirically. 

The  above  social  and  economic  issues  have  received  some  attention  from 
both  academic  researchers  and  those  with  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  artists.*   But  there  is  little  systematic  background  on  the  implications 
of  these  trends  for  the  conditions  under  which  artists  work  or  the  approaches 
taken  by  artists  to  achieve  artistic,  exhibition,  and  sales  objectives.  In 
this  study  we  attempt  to  examine  these  issues  in  a  more  systematic  manner 
and  from  the  perspective  of  regional  art  centers  which  have  become  the  quan- 
titative, if  not  qualitative,  hubs  of  artistic  activity. 

Obviously,  no  single  study  can  exhaustively  examine  each  of  the  major 
issues  raised  in  the  foregoing  discussion.    In  the  results  presented  here  we 
have  attempted  to  examine  each  of  the  major  issues  as  they  apply  to  artists 


See,  for  example,  Wilson,  1964,  and  Barrows,  1960,  for  discussion  of  artis- 
tic careers  and  conditions  under  which  art  works  are  created.    Rosenberg  and 
Fliegel,  1965,  follow  artists1  career  paths.    Kadushin,  1976,  examines  art- 
ists1 circles  and  networks,  while  art  movements  and  the  functioning  of 
galleries  are  described  by  Ridgeway,  1978,  *nd  Bystrun,  1970,  respectively. 
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in  four  major  regional  art  centers— San  Francisco,  Washington,  OC, 
Minneapolis,  and  Houston.    Our  examination  is  based  on  interview  and  survey 
information  provided  by  artists  and  e\hibitors  in  each  city.    We  have  looked 
at.  economic  conditions  of  artists,  the  accessibility  of  exhibition  space, 
how  artists  attempt  to  be  represented  in  that  space,  the  relationship 
between  artists  and  exhibitors,  the  professional  information-networks 
of  artists,  and  the  perceived  needs  of  artists.    In  describing  the 

results  of  our  study,  we  will  first  describe  the  problems  and  needs 
of  artists  as  the  artists  and  exhibitors  perceive  them.    This  discussion 
will  be  presented  in  the  context  of  the  major  foci  described  above 
in  order  to  provide  a  more  systematic  framework  for  understanding  the 
issues  raised.    This  order  of  presentation  follows  the  development  of  the 
study  itself.    The  initial  impetus  was  provided  by  issues  raised  in  the  pro- 
gram solicitation  issued  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Our 
approach  to  addressing  those  issues  called  first  for  extensive  interaction 
with  artists  and  exhibitors  in  the  four  target  cities.    The  outcome  of  these 
interactions  is  summarized  in  the  next  section. 
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THE  ARTISTS'  PERSPECTIVES  ON  ISSUES  AND  PROBLEMS 

•  As  the  first  step  in  our  attempt  to  focus  on  the  issues  and  problems 
of  contemporary  artists,  we  invited  professionally  exhibited  artists  and 
exhibitors  in  aach  of  the  four  cities  to  participate  in  small  group  dis- 
cussions about  the  conditions  under  which  artists  live,  work,  and  exhibit 
in  their  cities.*  These  discussions  were  led  by  one  or  both  of  the  authors. 
The  substantive  objectives  of  these  discussions  were  (1)  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  those  problems  artists  felt  were  important  in  their  efforts  to  do 
their  work,  exhibit,  and  sell;  (2)  to  identify  the  issues  of  support  gener- 
ated by  these  problems;  and  (3)  to  identify  and  discuss  artist-created  solu- 
tions to  those  issues.    Focusing  on  these  areas  was  the  only  real  restriction 
in  the  substance  of  the  discussions. 

In  this  section  we  present  a  summary  of  the  artists'  and  exhibitors' 
consents  on  the  major  problems  and  issues  they  perceived.    This  discussion 
provides  a  context  for  results  of  the  survey  reported  in  subsequent  chapters. 
It  also  parallels  the  discussion  of  general  historic  developments  presented 
in  the  introductory  section.    Problem  solutions  will  be  discussed  in  the 
last  Chapter,  after  the  results  of  the  survey  are  described  and  integrated 
into  the  general  framework  of  the  study. 

Problems  addressed  in  the  discussions  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
categories:    (1)  producing  art;  (2)  exhibiting  art;  and  (3)  selling  art. 
The  particular  emphasis  in  each  of  these  categories  and  the  associated 
problems  are  dependent  on  a  number  of  different  characteristics 

A  professionally  exhibited  artist  is  one  who  had  shown  in  a  recognized  space 
at  least  once  during  the  previous  three  years.    Exhibitors  included  gallery 
dealers  and  curators  from  those  spaces.    Exhibitors  and  artists  met  separately. 
For  a  detailed  description  of  selection  procedures  and  group  organization,  see 
Appendix  B. 


of  the  artists  and  their  working  environment.    Principal  among  these  charac- 
teristics are  the  artist's  experience,  exhibition  history,  means  of  support, 
art  form,  and,  on  some  specific  issues,  the  city  in  which  they  live  and  work. 
Female  and  minority  artists  are  also  likely  to  identify  different  problems 
in  some  areas.   We  will  examine  each  of  the  general  categories  separately, 
however,  keeping  in  mind  that  they  are  interrelated. 


Producing  art  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  interest  the  artist  has, 
the  amount  of  time  the  artist  has,  the  space  available  for  production,  and 
the  funds  required  to  buy  supplies.    Very  few  artists  are  able  to  support 
themselves  through  the  sale  of  their  art  work.    This  means  that  they  must 
have  either  a  job  or  some  outside  means  of  support.   Most  hold  jobs.  Some 
are  supported  by  spouses,  and  a  small  minority  are  supported  by  grants  or 
some  other  form  of  direct  patronage.    The  issue  for  younger  and  less  experi- 
enced artists  is  usually  how  they  can  find  enough  time  to  do  their  art  and 
simultaneously  support  themselves.    Many  see   worK  as  a  severe  restriction 
on  what  they  would  really  like  to  be  doing  and  look  to  some  form  of  outside 
support,  direct  or  indirect,  to  alleviate  the  problem.   Those  with  support 
from  spouses  are  personally  less  concerned,  but  generally  sympathetic  to  the 
problem.   A  small  minority  in  this  younger  group  would  reject  the  idea  of  any 

outside  support  if  it  were  not  privately  provided-    While  a  very  small  number  of 
artists  have  received  some  kind  of  direct  patronage  support,  it  is  generally 
not  consistent  or  fully  supportive.    Those  who  have  received  such  support  are 
usually  relatively  advanced  in  their  careers  (at  least  on  a  local  scale). 
Younger  artists,  it  seems,  have  not  had  sufficient  exposure  to  generate  this 
type  of  support.    The  question  of  individual  patronage  was  usually  very 
difficult  to  address  because  so  few  of  the  artists  had  any  experience  with  it. 


Producing  Art 
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Only  in  Houston  was  there  substantial  current  interest  in  the  question  of 
developing  private  individual  patronage.* 

The  problem  extends  beyond  time  to  concerns  about  materials  and  space  to 
work.    Most  artists  say  they  do  not  earn  enough  from  their  sales  to  replace 
basic  art  supplies.**  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  work  in  the  more 
expensive  media,  and  it  means  that  their  creative  efforts  may  be  limited  by 
both  time  and  materials. 

The  final  limiting  factor,  beyond  personal  preferences,  is  space  in 
which  to  work.    Many  artists  need  a  dedicated  space  to  either  produce  or 
process  their  work.    Most  resolve  this  problem  by  working  in  their  homes, 
but  often  this  is  not  feasible  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  con- 
ditions of  the  home  environment.    For  these  artists  the  availability  and 
cost  of  studio  space  is  a  major  problem.    Artists  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  area  seemed  particularly  concerned  about  this  issue,  although  it 
was  raised  in  the  other  cities  as  well.    As  perceived  by  the  articts, 
the  problem  is  that  "urban  renewal"  seems  to  follow  artists  into  run- 
down neighborhoods  that  can  be  used  for  inexpensive  studio  space.  "Urban 
renewal"  forces  up  rents  and  often  forces  out  the  artists.    The  problem  is 
at  least  partially  independent  of  the  general  support  issue  in  that  many 
artists  can  work  at  home  or  have  less  demanding  space  requirements. 

Older  artists  or  those  with  a  longer  professional  history  seem  less 
likely  to  consider  space  and  income  as  operational  problems.  Generally, 
they  are  most  likely  to  have  established  a  working  pattern  in  which  they 
have  adjusted  their  desires  to  do  art  with  the  requirements  of  earning  a 

*We  do  not  know  if  this  was  because  this  kind  of  activity  is  more  common  in 
Houston  or  just  an  accident  jf  the  sample  of  artists  and  other  art  notables 
from  the  community  with  whom  we  spoke. 

★★Survey  results  presented  in  Chapter  5  support  this  contention. 
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living.    They  are  also  more  likely  to  have  established  a  base  (e.g.,  owning 
a  house)  from  which  to  work.    Those  artists  engaged  in  art-related  occupa- 
tions, particularly  teaching,  are  also  more  likely  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem, although  in  a  different  way  since  both  income  and  usually  working  space 
are  provided  through  their  jobs. 

The  issues  which  follow  from  these  problems  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  categories:    1.    personal  priorities,  and  2.    social  support.    It  is 
the  latter  category  with  which  we  are  concerned  here.    Many,  probably  most, 
artists  feel  that  some  kind  of  external  support  should  be  provided  to  help 
artists  overcome  economic,  materials,  and  space  difficulties,  so  they 
will  be  free  to  pursue  their  work.    These  opinions  are  based  largely  on  the 
perceived  value  of  art  to  the  society  and  the  failure  of  the  art  market 
to  support  the  desired  level  (from  the  artist's  perspective)  of  art- 
istic output.*  Among  the  artists  with  whom  we  spoke,  the  dominant  issues 
were  how  much  support,  and  how  should  it  be  provided.    Only  a  small 
minority  was  willing  to  argue  for  a  market  or  privately  determined  support 
system,  i.e.,  no  government  aid  to  artists.    Yet,  most  of  those  who  partici- 
pated had  never  had  any  form  of  direct  government  support  for  their  work. 

Whether  the  pro-support  position  was  due  to  insecurity  about  their  own 
work  or  a  genuine  philosophical  belief  in  the  role  of  government  as  the 
primary  patron  of  the  arts  is  not  clear.    It  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
desire  for  support  was  not  limited  to  younger  financially  insecure  artists. 
Many  of  the  established  artists  we  interviewed  also  favored  continuing  or  in- 
creased support  of  the  visual  arts,  although  there  was  wide  disagreement 

Since  many  artists  believe  that  the  current  system  often  selects  less  than 
the  best  (most  innovative)  artist  for  advancement,  the  failure  to  provide 
direct  unencumbered  support  also  reduces  the  amount  of  potentially  good  art 
which  is  created.    Thus,  they  do  not  see  it  as  an  issue  of  simply  reducing 
the  number  of  marginal  artists. 
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about  the  specific  content  of  that  support. 

The  recommendations  on  the  nature  of  the  support  centered  around  how  the 
support  should  be  given,  to  whom  it  should  be  given,  and  by  whom  it  should  be 
allocated.    Discussions  centered  around  the  role  of  the  federal  government, 
specifically  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.    This  focus  probably  had 
two  origins.    First,  the  artists  in  the  groups  knew  that  our  study  was  funded 
by  the  Endowment,  thus  pinpointing  the  single  largest  support  source  (and 
leading  to  many  comparisons  of  the  usefulness  of  direct  support  for  artists 
versus  support  for  research  on  the  arts).    Second,  because  the  Endowment  is 
the  largest  and  most  visible  patron  of  the  arts  and  because  individual  state 
and  local  programs  tend  to  be  much  smaller,*  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
look  to  the  Endowment. 

The  issue  of  how  support  should  be  given  can  be  described  as  a  competi- 
tion between  individual  and  institutional  support.    Among  artists,  individual 
support  is  favored,  although  some  see  advantages  in  institutional  support 
(e.g.,  aid  to  museums  and  alternative  spaces  for  specific  shows)  which  they 
feel  increases  the  opportunity  for  exhibition.    Most  artists  also  think  that 
the  size  of  the  grants  given  to  artists  should  be  increased. 

There  is  further  general  agreement  that  "artists"  should  have  a  greater 
role  in  the  determination  of  how  money  should  be  distributed  and  who  should 
receive  the  awards.    As  we  mentioned  earlier,  most  of  the  discussion  of  out- 
side support  centered  on  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.    For  this 
reason,  one  of  the  other  distribution  issues  focused  on  centralization  of 
allocation  decisions.    San  Francisco  artists  were  most  vocal  in  their  demand 

*While  any  given  state  program  is  smaller,  the  amount  of  funds  the  Endowment 
devotes  to  a  particular' state  is  probably  less  than  that  spent  by  the  state 
itself.    The  artists  tended  not  to  see  this  distinction  and  to  compare  indi- 
vidual state  contributions  to  the  total  Endowment  budget. 
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for  a  decentralized  distribution  process  for  awarding  grants.    The  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  Washington-based  decision-makers  could  not  make  valid 
decisions  for  California  artists.    This  perspective  was  somewhat  less  evi- 
dent in  Minneapolis  and  Houston.    In  fact,  Minneapolis  artists  were  gener- 
ally least  concerned  with  the  activities  of  the  Endowment.  Washington 
artists  are  closer  to  the  source,  so  their  perspectives  were  concentrated 
on  more  specific  aspects  of  the  Endowment's  support  activities. 

While  there  was  general  agreement  that  artists  working  in  the  current 
system  had  difficulty  supporting  their  survival  and  artistic  needs,  that 
financial  support  should  be  maintained  or  increased,  and  that  artists  should 
have  a  greater  role  in  the  selection  process,  there  was  much  less  agreement 
about  how  the  recipients  and  the  judges  should  be  selected.    In  fact,  ques- 
tions in  this  area  were  usually  met  with  the  equivalent  of  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  from  the  artists. 

Exhibiting  Art 

Once  survival  requirements  have  been  accommodated  and  works  have  been 
created,  the  artist  faces  another,  perhaps  more  difficult,  task— getting  the  works 
exhibited.    Virtually  all  of  the  artists  interviewed  had  shown  their  work 
professionally,  outside  the  school,  shopping  mall,  and  bank  lobby  circuit,  at 
least  one  time  during  the  three  ye*rs  prior  to  the  study.   Most  had  shown 
more  than  once.    Thus,  the  discussions  on  exhibiting  were  conducted  with  in- 
dividuals who  had  taken  at  least  one  successful  route  to  accomplishing  their 
exhibition  objectives. 

The  primary  problem  of  exhibiting  is  that  there  are  fewer  available 
spaces  in  which  to  exhibit  than  there  are  artists  who  would  like  to  fill  them. 
This  oversupply  of  art  creates  a  competition  for  the  spaces  which  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  spaces  are  not  equally  available  to  all  artists. 
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That  is,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  entering  the  selection  decision 
processes  of  exhibitors  (museum  curators,  gallery  owners,  judges,  etc.) 
which  differentially  limit  the  access  to  artists.    Thus,  the  accessibility 
problem  is  not  just  a  question  of  the  ratio  of  spaces  to  artists,  but  in- 
cludes such  additional  factors  as  (1)  the  quality  of  the  artist's  work  as 
perceived  by  the  exhibitors;  (2)  the  physical  and  conceptual  fitness  of  the 
work  in  the  space  (medium,  style,  art  form,  etc.);  (3)  the  "pragmatic" 
quality  of  the  work  (e.g.,  will  it  sell  or  will  the  Board  of  Directors 
approve);  (4)  the  experience  of  the  artist  (i.e.,  exhibition  history  or 
reputation);  (5)  the  amount  of  space  at  a  given  point  in  time  (the  not  now 
phenomenon);  (6)  the  artist's  preference  for  particular  spaces  (based  on 
reputation,  visibility,  location,  potential  earnings,  personal  feelings 
about  the  exhibition,  etc.);  (7)  social  criteria;  (8)  geographic  criteria; 
and  (9)  the  personal  feelings  of  the  exhibitor  toward  the  artist  (depend- 
ability, trust,  etc.).    When  combined,  as  in  a  set  of   eccentric  circles, 
these  factors  can  express  a  more  realistic  picture  of  the  accessibility  of 
exhibition  space  for  a  particular  artist  in  a  given  locality.    (See  Figure  1.) 

Most  of  these  artist-identified  factors  are  self-explanatory,  but  several 
require  some  elucidation.    Physical  and  conceptual  fitness  (number  2)  is  best 
defined  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  space  proprietors.    An  abstract  expres- 
sionist painting  is  unlikely  to  be  accepted  in  a  gallery  which  shows  realistic 
Western  art,  no  matter  what  its  quality  might  be.    Each  artist  faces  the  same 
types  of  limitation,  although  the  extent  of  the  limitation  is  a  function  of 
the  number  of  spaces  showing  a  particular  type  of  art  and  the  number  of 
artists  attempting  to  show  in  that  community.    Social  criteria  (number  7)  are 
primarily  related  to  race,  ethnicity,  ?nd  gender.    There  exist,  in  all  of  the 
cities  studied,  galleries  which  are  Black,  Latino  or  female  in  their  orienta- 
tion and  others  which  are  considered  less  likely  to  accept  artists  because 


FIGURE  1.1:    Factors  Affecting  Exhibition  Space  Accessibility 


All  Space  Available  to  Local  Artists 

The  order  and  size  of  successive  circles  is  arbitrary  in  this  figure. 
Not  all  factors  apply  in  all  situations.    Factors  can  be  interactive. 
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they  have  those  characteristics  (according  to  artists,  this  is  most  often 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  style  of  their  work— Black  art,  Chicano  art,  etc.). 
Geographic  criteria  are  the  imposition  of  limitations  by  the  exhibitor  for  or 
against  the  inclusion  of  local  artists  in  exhibits.    Some  galleries  and 
museums  show  only  well  known  ("blue  chip'1)  artists  with  national  or  inter- 
national reputations*    This  may  exclude  all  but  a  handful  of  the  best  known 
artists  in  the  area.    Others  try  to  mix  shows,  which  also  restricts  spaces  for 
local  artists  (although  it  is  presumably  matched  by  open  spaces  at  other 
locations)-    Personal  feelings  have  to  do  with  the  artist  and  exhibitor 
(especially  in  a  private  gallery  situation)  being  able  to  get  along  and  meet 
their  obligations  to  one  another. 

The  most  concrete  of  the  factors  entering  the  selection  decision,  e.g., 
experience,  style,  medium,  etc.,  define  an  outer  limit  of  available  spaces. 
The  softer  factors,  like  perceived  quality,  personal  interaction,  and  the  art- 
ist's own  restrictions,  can  serve  to  further  restrict  exposure  opportunities. 

Two  final  factors,  which  permeate  all  of  the  foregoing,  are  information 
and  process.    Information  defines  for  artists  the  spaces  where  they  are  more 
likely  to  obtain  exhibitions.    It  gives  them  an  idea  of  what  their  particular 
set  of  eccentric  circles  looks  like.    Having  an  accurate  image  of  this  situa- 
tion facilitates  the  artists'  capacities  to  operate  in  their  exhibition  environ- 
ment.   Process  includes  those  actions  taken  by  the  artists  (in  light  of  what 
they  know  about  their  exhibition  potential)  and  by  the  exhibitors  to  fill 
available  spaces.    Insofar  as  the  artists  are  uninformed  or  take  inappropriate 
actions,  they  use  their  time  inefficiently  and  reduce  their  chances  for 
exhibition.    Similarly,  to  the  extent  that  the  exhibitor  is  unaware  of  how 
and  where  to  seek  out  (or  be  sought  out  by)  appropriate  artists,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  present  the  type  and  quality  exhibits  they  desire.    It  is  the 
failure  of  individuals  in  both  groups  to  understand  this  interaction 
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that  contributes  significantly  to  differences  and  conflict  between  the  groups. 
As  one  Washington  artist  put  it,  "I  see  the  artist  looking  for  galleries.  I 
see  galleries  looking  for  artists.    And  I  see  the  two  groups  of  people  con- 
tinuously missing  each  other  somewhere  along  the  line." 

The  general  problem  of  accessibility  is  manifested  for  artists  and  ex- 
hibitors in  a  variety  of  specific  issues  over  which  there  is  considerable 
disagreement.    The  areas  of  contention  include:    (1)  perceived  biases  against 
certain  types  of  art  and  artists;  (2)  limitations  in  space  available  to  ex- 
hibit all  types  of  art;  (3)  selection  criteria  for  exhibition  (in  addition  to 
style  or  art  form);  (4}  differences  in  perspective  on  the  process  of  exhibit- 
ing as  seen  by  artists  and  exhibitors;  and  (5)  outside  support  for  exhibition 
space. 

System  Biases 

As  might  be  expected,  many  if  not  most,  artists  who  are  not  enjoying  over- 
whelming success  feel  that  the  local  system  (available  exhibition  spaces)  is 
biased  against  them.   This  feeling  goes  beyond  individual  discrimination  and 
usually  is  presented  in  terms  of  group  characteristics.   These  characteristics 
include  both  the  commonly  recognized  racial  and  gender  discrimination  and 
discrimination  based  on  artistic  style  or  approach. 

Perceived  Discrimination  Based  on  Demographic  Characteristics 

Biases  in  selection  based  on  race  or  ethnic  (particularly  Latino  groups) 
characteristics  are  widely  identified  by  the  offended  groups,  but  seldom 
recognized  by  majority  groups.    It  is  among  these  minorities  that  the  bias 
seems  most  blatant,  often  taking  the  form  that  works  by  Blacks  and  Latinos  are 
easily  distinguished  from  mainstream  art  and,  therefore,  not  readily  market- 
able (for  sales  or  exhibition).    Black  artists  in  Washington  and  Chicano 


artists  in  Houston  were  particularly  sensitive  to  these  issues.    One  outcome 
of  these  biases,  besides  not  being  exhibited  in  most  of  the  top  level  gal- 
leries, is  that  Blacks  and  Latinos  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  in  spaces  which 
exclusively  show  their  art  or  special  group  shows.* 

Exhibitors,  particularly  gallery  directors,  generally  see  no  bias,  but 
only  an  allegiance  to  an  art  form  or  particular  market  that  does  not  include 
the  type  of  work  being  produced  by  the  minority  artists.    Many  artists  feel 
that  this  preconceived  exclusionary  policy  keeps  them  from  exposure  to  the 
money  markets  necessary  to  produce  economic  success.    Minority  galleries 
simply  do  not  provide  that  kind  of  exposure.    Museums  and  other  high  quality 
spaces  usually  do  not  fill  the  void.    One  reason  for  this  is  the  absence  of 
minorities  among  curators  who  develop  shows  of  local  artists.    Another  is  that 
curators  often  look  to  local  private  galleries  or  trusted  gallery  directors 
as  sources  of  information  about  whom  to  include  in  museum  shows.  Minority 
artists  often  do  not  appear  in  these  networks.    Thus,  a  minority  artist  can 
be  systematically  excluded  at  all  levels  of  the  dominant  art  exhibiting  system. 

This  clearly  does  not  mean  that  no  Black  or  Latino  artists  can  overcome 
the  t.urdles.    There  are  examples  of  top  level  'in  terms  of  exhibition  history 
and  public  recognition)  minority  artists  in  e?ch  of  the  four  cities  in  our 
study.    However,  they  are  the  exception,  and  other  minority  artists  are  likely 
to  discount  these  exceptions  as  sell-outs,  who  gave  up  artistic  independence 
to  achieve  succ°ss  in  the  dominant  artistic  modes. 


Another  consequence  of  the  alienation  created  by  this  situation  is  that 
Blacks  and  Latinos  were  less  likely  to  be  cooperative  in  this  study.  In  both 
Washington,  DC,  (Blacks)  and  Houston  (Chicanos),  special  group  and  individual 
interviews  had  to  be  arranged  to  discuss  these  issues  and  there  was  consider- 
able mistrust  of  the  researchers.  In  addition,  the  identification  of  artists 
from  these  groups  was  more  difficult  and  we  believe  that  their  response  rate  to 
surveys  was  lower  than  their  actual  proportions  in  the  art  community. 
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For  women  the  problem  is  much  more  subtle.    Several  female  artists  were 
eager  to  share  statistics  which  show  that  men  are  much  more  likely  than  women 
to  be  represented  at  virtually  all  levels  of  exhibition.    The  special  target 
of  these  statistics,  he  -sver,  is  the  private  gallery.    At  a  general  level, 
female  artists  ware  more  likely  to  perceive  selection  bias  based  on  gender 
than  were  male  artists  or  exhibitors,  but  this  was  not  a  universal  feeling  and 
often  was  not  raised  as  an  issue  in  our  discussions.    There  was  also  consider- 
able difficulty  in  identifying  how  this  bias  was  implemented.    That  is,  just 
how  did  a  particular  artist  know  she  was  being  excluded  because  she  was  a 
woman?    In  the  case  of  other  minorities,  artistic  style  was  usually  the 
ostensible  key.    For  white  females  such  differences,  on  the  average,  would  be 
very  difficult  to  identify.    Thus,  while  exhibition  statistics  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  real  difference  in  exhibition  potential,  at  least  historically,  it  is 
difficult  to  show  how  the  bias  is  currently  operational ized.* 

The  explanation  most  often  offered  for  this  bias  was  that  art  collectors 
were  less  interested  in  purchasing  work  by  female  artists.    Exhibitors  did  not 
confirm  this  perspective,  although  it  was  not  an  issue  which  we  raised  as  a 
\  jgular  agenda  item  in  our  meetings  with  exhibitors  or  artists.    Some  women 
artists  have  countered  the  perceived  system  bias  with  the  formation  of  exclu- 
sive coops  and  special  galleries  (in  three  of  the  four  cities— Houston  was 
the  exception  at  the  time  of  our  data  collection).    But  this  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  selection  bias  in  some  of  the  more  important  galleries,  nor 
does  it  prove  that  such  biases  still  exist.    Our  study  was  not  focused  on  this 
specific  issue,  so  information  needed  to  examine  it  in  greater  detail  is  not 
available.    The  survey  results,  described  in  subsequent  chapters,  provides 


Except,  of  course,  that  some  specific  instances  of  gross  discrimination  were 
cited  by  artists.    These  gross  cases  seemed  to  be  the  exception.  Our  data 
(Chapter  5)  indicate  that  male  artists  are  likely  to  have  had  a  more 
successful  exhibition  history. 
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some  additional  data,  but  it  is  also  inconclusive  about  the  type  or  extent  of 
bias  against  showing  women  artists. 

Perceived  Discrimination  Based  on  Artistic  Style  and  Experience 

What  exhibitors  see  as  valid  criteria  for  the  selection  of  works  to  show  ^ 
in  their  spaces,  many  artists  see  as  forms  of  discrimination  against  the 
particular  medium,  style,  or  art  form  used  by  the  artist.   Commercial  dealers 
may  look  for  work  that  meets  certain  aesthetic  criteria  and  marketability  for 
a  given  audience.    Artists  often  see  this  as  a  narrow  perspective  and  selling 
out  to  "commercialism."   When  pressed,  the  same  artists  will  admit  that 
gallery  directors  also  have  a  right  to  make  choices,  but  that  the  choices 
seem  to  tend  toward  safe,  "mainstream"  art  which  is  not  what  they  (the  artists) 
really  want  to  do.    This  agrument  produces  some  squeami shness  on  the  part  of 
artists  who  have  established  firm  gallery  relationships.    In  this  group 
some  feel  there  may  be  conflicting  pressures  on  their  work—the  sale  work  and 
the  work  they  do  for  themselves.    Most  artists  who  are  successful  gallery  ex- 
hibitors, however,  do  not  feel  this  pressure.    Many  artists  who  have  not  been 
successful  at  obtaining  gallery  representation  are  younger  and  seem  more 
likely  to  change  styles  until  they  find  something  they  are  comfortable  with  or 
something  that  successfully  produces  shows.    There  is,  in  this  situation,  room 
for  an  insolvable  debate  about  whether  such  changes  represent  creative  search 
or  bending  to  the  system.    This  dilemma  is  on  the  minds  of  many  artists  as 
they  try  to  reconcile  their  work  with  a  lack  of  exhibition  or  sales  success. 

Other  u.'tists,  among  them  some  who  have  had  commercial  success,  have  re- 
jected the  perceived  restrictions  of  the  system  and  opted  to  do  what  they  want 
while  waiting  for  the  system  to  come  to  them.    The  rejection  could  be  directed 
toward  perceived  artistic  restrictions  or  the  actions  necessary  to  succeed  in 
the  system,  or  both.  The  tendency  to  break  away  from  the  system  seemed  .nore 


likely  to  occur  in  Houston,  among  artists  with  whom  we  spoke.  Among 
Minneapolis  area  artists  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  tendency  to  ignore  or 
just  not  become  terribly  involved  with  the  local  gallery  scene.    In  Washington 
artists  seemed  least  likely  to  ignore  or  turn  away  from  the  market  system.  In 
this  sense,  Washington  was  the  most  "politicized"  of  the  four  cities  we 
studied. 

Among  artists  rejecting  the  gallery  system,  t!«  most  likely  were  those 
whose  work  could  be  described  as  radically  different  in  approach,  style,  or 
medium.*   While  we  did  not  attempt  to  judge  the  degree  to  which  artists  worked 
outside  mainstream  (for  their  location)  art,  the  artists  themselves  suggested 
that  being  different  was  a  main  barrier  to  success  in  the  commercial  system. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  San  Francisco,  artists  in  all  cities  considered 
the  galleries  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  museums  which  show  local  artists,  to 
be  conservative  in  the  selection  of  works  for  exhibition.    With  the  Distinct 
exception  of  San  Francisco,  there  was,  at  the  time  we  visited  the  four  cities, 
very  little  attempt  to  exhibit  radically  different  kinds  of  art  on  a  regular 
basis  in  Houston,  Minneapolis,  or  Washington.**   Given  this  situation,  the 
artists  ray  be  said  to  have  presented  a  valid  argument  for  a  position  that 
the  selection  system  discriminates  against  this  type  of  art.*** 

Other  artists  also  felt  they  had  less  than  an  equal  opportunity  to  ex- 
hioit  their  work  at  the  level  they  thought  appropriate.    Sculptors,  for  ex- 
ample, usually  thought  they  had  fewer  opportunities  to  exhibit  their  work. 
Photographers,  also,  were  likely  to  take  this  position.    Less  experienced 


★ 

Without  getting  dangerously  specific,  artists  in  this  category  might  include 

video  artists,  conceptual  artists,  environmental  artists,  certain  types  of 

visual  performance  artists,  and  others  whose  approaches  and  styles  tend  to 

defy  parsimonious  description. 
** 

Washington  may  be  considered  marginal  in  this  regard  if  only  because  of  the 
continuing  success  of  the  Washington  Project  for  the  Arts  (WPA)  space. 
***However,  we  had  no  opportunity  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  artists  who 
ERXC^6  ^ese  comP^aints  actually  produced  work  which  could  be  considered  "radical" 


artists,  those  with  little  or  no  exhibition  history,  often  felt  discriminated 
against  because  many  exhibitors  demanded  "previous  experience"  before  the 
artist  could  be  accepted  for  exhibition.    They  felt  "quality"  should  be  the 
first  criterion.    In  the  words  of  some  more  experienced  artists,  they  were 
unwilling  to  "wait  their  turn." 

Still  another  external  biasing  factor  is  the  degree  to  which  the  artist' 
location  is  a  factor  in  the  exhibitor's  decision.    Among  artists,  it  is  widely 
felt  that  out-of-town  artists  often  have  an  advantage  in  local  galleries,  parti- 
cularly more  prestigeous  galleries  and  museums,  because  of  a  kind  of  exoticness 
which  exhibitors  are  thought  to  feel  attracts  audiences  and/or  buyers.    Some  ex- 
hibitors do  consciously  attempt  to  mix  local  and  out-of-town  artists  in  their 
show  schedules.    Many  gallery  owners  also  admit  that  out-of-town  artists  often 
do  attract  more  interest  than  local  artists.    In  Washington,  San  Francisco, 
and  Houston,  some  of  the  better  known  artists  commented  that  they  could  not 
exhibit  in  local  prestigeous  galleries  or  museums  until  they  had  attained 
some  success  on  a  national  level  (usually  New  York).    One  Houston  artist  also 
said  that  he  sold  as  much  or  more  of  his  work  to  local  patrons  through  out-of- 
town  galleries  as  he  did  through  local  galleries.    There  is  presumably  a  snob 
appeal  to  buying  art  from  a  New  York  gallery,  regardless  of  its  origin. 

The  cerall  effect  of  this  tendency,  which  is  undoubtedly  at  least 
partially  caused  by  a  desire  to  exhibit  different  artistic  perspectives,  could 
be  neutral  if  the  local  artists  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  show  tneir  work  in 
other  areas.    However,  the  desirability  of  showing  "up"  puts  potential  limits 
on  the  willingness  of  artists  in  these  four  cities  to  move  to  new  areas.  If 
you  are  an  artist  in  Washington,  you  want  to  show  in  New  York,  not  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

7'} 
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The  Bias  of  Process 

Any  exhibition  biases  based  on  selection  criteria,  artistic  style,  and 
even  demographic  characteristics,  may  be  equaled  or  surpassed  by  those  created 
by  the  process  in  which  artists  attempt  to  find  exhibition  spaces  and  exhib- 
itors attempt  to  find  artists.    The  exhibitor's  quest  is  characterized  by 
three  general  approaches:    1.  open  competition;  2.  the  use  of  personal  sources 
or  networks;  and  3.  artist  initiated  contact. 

More  or  less  open  competition  exists  when  the  exhibitor,  upon  deciding  to 
have  a  show  or  locate  new  artists  for  the  gallery,  etc.,  announces  that  inten- 
tion by  advertising,  using  any  combination  of  a  variety  of  procedures.  The 
announcement  may  be  in  newspapers,  art  publications,  notices  to  art  schools, 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth.    Such  a  competition  is  open  only  to  the 
extent  that  artists  are  "tuned  in11  to  the  information  sources.    One  problem, 
then,  is  how  artists  identify  the  appropriate  sources  of  information  for  their 
work.    (It  does  no  good  for  a  photographer  to  be  aware  of  all  of  the  calls 
for  painters.       *om  the  exhibitor's  perspective,  the  problem  is  one  of  get- 
ting the  word  to  artists  who  are  likely  to  meet  exhibitors'  criteria  for 
showing.    Many  artists  told  us  that  there  existed  no  good  network  for  passing 
such  information  in  their  cities.    Only  the  most  important  competition  would 
receive  sufficient  publicity  to  generate  a  broad  based  response.  Artists 
felt  they  were  often  excluded  from  such  opportunities  because  of  the  poor  sys- 
tem or  the  poor  use  of  the  system  by  potential  exhibitors.    One  question 
arising  from  this  situation  is  to  what  extent  do  artists  use  available  infor- 
mation networks?   We  will  examine  this  question  and  related  questions  in  our 
discussion  of  the  survey  results  presented  in  Chapter  6. 

Probably  the  most  commonly  used  technique  for  identifying  artists  to  show 

is  to  use  personal  sources  or  networks.    Such  sources  can  include:  (a)  artists 

(b)  museum  curators  or  commercial  dealers;  (c)  critics;  (d)  art  teachers; 
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(e)  personal  friends;  or  (f)  any  other  trusted  informant  about  the  current  art 
scene.    It  may  also  include  personal  search— trips  to  other  shows,  group 
shows,  art  studios,  etc.    If,  as  we  suggest,  this  is  by  far  the  most  commonly  used 
approach  to  the  selection  of  artists  for  future  shows,  then  it  becomes  very 
important  for  the  artists  to  make  themselves  part  of  these  networks.  Many 
artists  balk  at  such  a  prospect.    Others  profess  not  to  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  system.    Still  others  find  cliques  which  seem  relatively 
closed,  therefore  limiting  their  opportunities  for  exhibition.    They  feel  that 
small  groups  of  insiders  have  the  advantage  in  obtaining  shows  in  the  more 
prestigeous  spaces.    This  feeling  was  particularly  strong  among  Houston  art- 
ists.   In  Washington,  a  similar  perspective  was  taken  but  generally  among  more 
advanced  artists  who  were  concerned  about  the  ties  which  produced  shows  in 
major  museums  and  galleries.    In  general,  artists  are  not  likely  to  use 
personal  contacts  as  a  major  technique  for  getting  shows  and  those  who  do 
are  likely  to  come  from  the  more  successful  artists.    (See  Chapter  5  for 
a  further  discussion.) 

As  artists  increase  exhibition  experience,  they  seem  to  get  a  better 
sense  of  how  to  work  in  the  system  (who  to  know  or  who  to  talk  to),  but  they, 
are  not  necessarily  happier  with  how  it  works.    Younger  artists  feel  they  are 
excluded  and,  often,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  break  into  the  system.  In 
San  Francisco,  there  may  be  less  concern  for  the  "politics"  of  exhibition  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  possible  exhibition  opportunities,  i.e.,  a  somewhat 
higher  ratio  of  exhibition  spaces  showing  contemporary  local  art  per  local 
artist  than  in  the  other  cities. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  feeling  among  artists,  confirmed  by  exhibitors 
from  both  museum  and  gallery  settings,  that  exhibitor  visits  to  studios  and 
open  competition  shows  are  declining.*  This  means  less  "discovery"  and  greater 

*The  latter  situation  is  especially  notable  since  entry  into  competitions  is  one 
<d         of  the  maior  techniques  used  by  almost  all  artists,  and  especially  those  who 
ERlC        have    less  exhibition  success.    See  Chapter  6  for  further  discussion. 
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$  reliance  on  the  social  networks.    For  younger  artists,  whose  primary  experi- 

ence is  in  group  shows,  there  is  considerable  frustration.    Exhibitors  at  all 
levels  explain  that  they  have  less  and  less  time  to  spend  in  freelance  search 
for  new  artists.    In  each  city  there  is  a  small  handful  1  of  exhibitors  who 
maintain  a  reputation  for  being  receptive  to  younger  or  new  artists.  These 
individuals  are  generally  well  known  for  such  practices,  which  means  they  are 
usually  inundated  with  exhibition  requests  which  they  cannot  possioly  oblige. 

The  third  technique  for  identifying  artists  is  from  artist-initiated  con- 
tact.   This  contact  may  take  a  number  of  forms  ranging  from  the  unannounced 
appearance  of  a  portfolio  carrying  artist  at  the  gallery  or  office  to  care- 
fully planned  introductions  through  mutual  friends-    It.is  the  unannounced 
arrival  which  most  irritates  exhibitors  who  feel  it  is  a  rather  rude  imposi- 
tion on  their  privacy.    Yet,  many  exhibitors  accommodate  themselves  to  this 
approach  by  setting  aside  walk-in  days  or  hours  when  they  ara  willing  to  look 
at  the  work  of  unknown  artists. 

Generally,  the  walk-in  approach,  even  when  preceded  by  a  telephone  call 
for  an  appointment,  is  the  least  efficient  way  to  get  exhibited.    On  the 
average,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  artists  exhibited  in  galleries 
are  the  result  of  such  showings.    Most  exhibitors  seem  to  like  to  initiate  the 
contact  themselves.    There  are  several  reasons  for  chis,  but  one  of  the  most 
prominant  is  the  complaint  by  exhibitors  that  artists  are  not  informed  about 
the  interests  and  preferences  of  the  gallery.    They,  the  artists,  do  not  do 
their  homework  with  regard  to  style,  media,  and  level  of  art  being  shown  in 
the  space  and,  therefore,  often  present  entirely  inappropriate  work,  wasting 
both  artists1  and  exhibitors1  time. 

Artists  think  most  exhibitors  are  unreceptive  to  new  work  and  often  in- 
hospitable to  new  artists.    They  complain  that  appointments  are  difficult  to 
obtain  and,  once  they  are  obtained,  often  result  in  awkward  and  strained 
f  ERiC  meet^n9s'    Exhibitors  offer  neither^ exhibition  space  nor  feedback  on  the  work. 


Most  younger  artists  would  like  to  receive  at  least  the  latter.  Exhibitors, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  reluctant  to  provide  feedback  because  they  do  not  want 
to  offend  and  because  they  do  not  want  to  seem  to  be  trying  to  influence  what 
the  artist  is  trying  to  do.    Exhibitors  also  say  that  artists  generally  do 
not  put  on  a  very  "good  show"  when  trying  to  sell  their  work.    Slides  are  of 
poor  quality;  work  is  not  organized;  and  presentations  are  disorganized. 
Thus,  such  showings  are  more  likely  to  produce  dissatisfaction  than  anything 
else. 

The  artists  we  interviewed  were  generally  beyond  the  stage  of  door-to- 
door  solicitation,  although  many  said  they  had  used  that  approach  at  one  time 
or  another.    The  continuous  train  of  these  show-seeking  artists  tends  to  come 
from  a  still  less  experienced  group  that  has  yet  to  have  its  first  "profes- 
sional" exhibit.    Yet,  the  conflict  between  the  professional  artists  we  inter- 
viewed and  exhibitors  still  exists.    Many  artists,  especially  those  with  no 
regular  gallery  agreement,  are  still  trying  to  overcome  the  problems  of  ex- 
hibiting by  the  force  of  their  work  in  an  open  competitive  market.    Most  ex- 
hibitors do  not  seek  new  artists  in  this  open  market,  but  prefer  the  more 
closed  system  of  referrals.    While  no  system  can  guarantee  all  artists  a 
place  in  the  sun,  it  is  clear  that  those  who  are  more  understanding  of  and 
adaptable  to  the  social  side  of  the  exhibition  process  are  more  likely  to 
succeed.    This  statement  should  not  be  construed  as  an  indictment  of  this 
process.    Exhibitors  argue  there  is  simply  not  enough  time  or  money  to  exten- 
sively review  all  possible  artists.'  Some  kind  of  short  cut  or  intermediary 
seems  necessary  despite  the  fact  that  it  may  exclude  artists  on  the  basis  of 
marketing  skills  rather  than  artistic  skills. 

Some  artists  have  countered  with  direct  marketing  approaches.  Among 
visual  artists*  the  most  common  are  entering  open  competitions  and  forming 
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Cooperative  galleries*    The  former  offers  the  longest  odds;  the  latter  pro- 
vides almost  certainty  that  work  will  be  exhibited,  but  may  also  require  money 
ang  a  considerable  time  commitment.    The  three  basic  reasons  for  participating 
in  a  cooperative  are  to  show  work,  to  show  types  of  work  which  are  generally 
not  acceptable  in  commercial  or  public  spaces' (e.g.  avant-garde),  and  to  sell 
work.    All  three  motives  may  exist  in  the  same  artist,  but  the  first  and  third 
seem  to  be  the  most  prevalent.    The  work  shown  in  most  cooperative  galleries 
is  not  very  radical,  however,  these  galleries  are  one  of  the  main  show  places 
for  younger  and  less  experienced  artists.    Since  most  of  these  spaces  are 
relatively  new,  not  enough  is  known  about  them  to  determine  if  they  are  an 
important  stepping  stone  to  other,  more  prestigeous,  exhibitions. 

Along  with  cooperatives,  "alternative  spaces"  provide  exhibition  spaces 
for  work  that  does  not  fit  or  is  otherwise  unacceptable  in  more  traditionally 
oriented  spaces.    Interestingly,  several  alternative  spaces  (like  80  Langton  street 
in  San  Francisco,  and  WPA  in  Washington,  DC)  have  survived  for  a  considerable 
period  (longer  than  most  coops)  and  become  institutionalized  purveyors  of 
radical  art  forms.    Two  of  the  cities  in  the  study,  Houston  and  Minneapolis, 
do  not  have  a  gallery  which  regularly  performs  that  function.    In  Houston, 
more  artists  were  concerned  about  this  than  in  Minneapolis.    In  all  cities, 
the  availability  of  such  space  seemed  to  lag  behind  the  artists'  demand 
for  its  use.    There  are  more  artists  whose  work  does  not  seem  to  fit  into 
regular  spaces  than  there  are  alternative  spaces  available.    The  well  known 
alternative  spaces  also  present  another  accessibility  problem  similar  to  well 
known  commercial  spaces— they  do  not  cater  exclusively  to  local  artists. 

Despite  the  use  of  cooperative,  alternative  spaces,  and  a  variety  of 
other  approaches  to  obtaining  exhibition  spaces,  the  question  of  how  an  artist 
gets  work  exhibited  remains  unresolved.    There  are  still  more  artists 
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than  spaces  and  the  proprietors  of  the  available  spaces,  of  all  types,  still 
must  select  and  choose  which  works  to  exhibit.    The  artists  whose  approach 
is  to  go  to  the  exhibitor  seem  to  face  the  most  difficult  problem,  since  most 
exhibitors  do  not  find  artists  in  this  manner.    In  subsequent  chapters  we 
shall  examine  in  somewhat  greater  detail  (based  on  survey  results)  how  artists 
go  about  gathering  information  and  attempting  to  get  exhibited. 

Selling  Art 

The  logical  extension  of  exhibition  work  is  selling  it.    While  not  all 
exhibition  is  directed  toward  sales,  and  not  all  sales  occur  as  a  result  of 
public  exhibition,  they  are  obviously  strongly  related  in  most  instances. 
Prior  to  examining  the  perceived  issues  of  selling,  it  is  important  to  identify 
the  perspective  of  those  who  are  not  interested  or  cannot  "sell"  their  work. 

Art  That  Is  Not  For  Sale 

Not  all  artists  depend  on  or  look  for  sales  from  their  work.    For  this 
group  the  feedback  provided  by  exhibition  provides  the  most  sought  after  ex- 
ternal reward.    Also,  museum  shows  and  exhibitions  in  other  public  spaces 
usually  are  not  directed  toward  the  sale  of  art,  although  sales  can  be  an 
important  indirect  outcome. 

Many  works  are  simply  not  salable.    These  include  performances,  concep- 
tual pieces,  grand  scale  environmental  works,  and  works  with  a  short  nonrenew- 
able life.    In  these  cases,  the  funds  and  space  to  exhibit  are  the  primary 
support  replacing  sales  function.    Works  of  this  type  are  among  the 
more  important  new  directions  being  pursued  by  contemporary  artists 
and,  also,  are  among  the  art  forms  which  artists  are  having  difficulty  exhibit- 
ing.   Here  the  relationship  between  art  form,  exhibition  and  sales  is  most 
evident.    It  is  in  these  areas  where  the  issue  of  support  versus  a  free  market 
is  most  critical.    While  other  artists  usually  work  in  areas  where  it  is 


possible  to  produce  a  marketable  product,  many  of  the  artists  working  in  the 
new  media  or  styles  do  not.    The  development  of  these  new  approaches  is  there- 
fore heavily  dependent  on  generating  outside  help,  such  as  direct  government 
aid  or  indirect  support  of  other  exhibition  opportunities.    Support  of  "alter- 
native spaces"  is  an  example  of  the  latter  type  of  support. 

For  commercial  galleries  the  relationship  between  a  willingness  to  ex- 
hibit and  potential  sales  is  critical.    Some  commercial  dealers  are  willing  to 
show  works  they  feel  will  not  sell  only  on  a  limited  basis.    No  one  we  spoke 
to  was  willing  to  do  that  regularly.    While  we  did  not  probe  specifically  into 
the  finances  of  galleries  cooperating  in  our  study,  it  was  clear  that  more 
than  half  of  the  gallery  owners  did  not  make  a  living  from  their  galleries. 
Many,  in  fact,  operated  in  the  red.    They  are  hobbies  for  the  owners.  This 
partially  explains  why  there  is  a  substantial  turnover  among  galleries.  With 
few  exceptions,  those  commercial  galleries  which  were  most  financially  success- 
ful are  not  likely  to  show  radical  kinds  of  art  (in  the  cities  we  studied). 
Also,  they  are  not  likely  to  show  local  artists  exclusively.    These  conditions 
create  a  paradox  because  the  success  and  longevity  of  these  conservative 
tending  galleries  contributes  to  their  prestige  and  makes  them  desirable  ex- 
hibition locations  (both  for  the  career  enhancing  prestige  and  for  potential 
sales).    Thus,  artists  who  do  radically  different  work  may  be  faced  wiih  some 
difficult  career  decisions  involving  style  and  financial  success. 

These  conditions  not  withstanding,  the  majority  of  artists  are  not  faced 
with  this  decision  because  their  work  does  not  fall  outside  acceptable  (from 
t\a  dealer1 s  perspective)  limits  of  conformity.*    It  is  the  selling  problems 
and  issues  of  this  group  which  we  will  discuss  in  the  remainder  of  this 
section. 

^Conformity  should  not  be  taken  pejoratively.    It  simply  means  that  the  artist's 
work  is  not  so  different  in  style  that  it  appears  radical  in  comparison  to  the 
O    dominant  trends  of  the  day. 
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Art  That  Is  For  Sale 

Most  artists  have  some  interest  in  selling  their  work  even  if  it  is  not 
their  primary  objective  as  artists.    If  nothing  else,  sales  can  pay  for 
supplies  to  do  more  art.    As  we  suggested  earlier,  sales  support  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  professional  artists  we  interviewed  and  often  do  not  cover 
the  cost  of  supplies.    The  problem  for  artists  is  how  to  increase  sales.  The 
primary  marketing  approach  is  through  some  kind  of  public  exhibition  of  the 
work.    Many  artists  assume  that  getting  exhibited  is  tantamount  to  selling. 
They  feel  that  if  only  the  buying  public  were  aware  of  their  work,  it  could 
be  sold.    More  experienced  artists  realize  that  some  kind  of  exhibition  is  a 
necessary,  but  .not  sufficient,  condition  for  sales. 

Who  Sells 

The  selling  problem  is  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways  depending  on  the 
exhibition  situation.    Some  artists  feel  they  must  sell  through  an  intermedi- 
ary (dealer,  agent,  etc.)  because  they  do  not  like  to  be  directly  involved  in 
the  sale  of  their  work.   This  creates  problems  ifexhibition  space  is  difficult 
to  obtain.    Others  prefer  to  handle  their  own  sales,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
including  saving  dealer  commissions  and  because  they  think  they  are  better 
salespersons  for  their  own  wo -'  .    These  artists  work  through  personal  networks 
to  identify  and  attract  potential  buyers  or  they  may  open  their  own  galleries. 
Cooperatives  can  be  a  manifestation  of  the  desire  to  exhibit  and  sell,  but 
they  also  may  provide  a  means  of  avoiding  direct  contact  with  the  audience. 

While  having  a  dealer  or  agent  tends  to  increase  exposure  and  save  the 
artist's  time,  it  also  creates  some  problems.    Most  of  these  problems  concern 
the  relationship  between  commercial    galleries  and  artists;  what  kind  of  agree- 
ment is  negotiated;  what  percentage  does  the  gallery  keep;  who  is  responsible 
for  promotion;  does  the  gallery  have  exclusive  rights  to  an  artists  work;  how 
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does  the  gallery  take  care  of  works  in  its  possession;  what  is  the  gallery's 
responsibility  with  regard  to  shows,  etc.    Not  all  of  these  concerns  relate 
directly  to  selling,  but  they  do  relate  to  the  success  an  artist  may  have  in 
finding  and  keeping  a  relationship  with  a  gallery.    Probably  a  majority  of 
gallery  owners  feel  artists  are  unbusinesslike  and  not  able  to  properly  manage 
the  business  side  of  their  art.    This  situation  is  an  irritant  to  some  and  an 
opportunity  to  "mother"  the  artists  for  others. 

In  most  instances,  a  gallery  association  seems  to  be  to  the  artists' 
advantage  in  attempting  to  show  and  sell  their  work.    The  potential  market  is 
expanded  and  the  existence  of  such  an  agreement  adds  a  certain  amount  of 
prestige  and  credibility  to  the  artist's  resume.    For  many  artists,  however, 
the  potential  advantages  are  outweighed  by  the  problems.    Failure  to  pay  com- 
missions, discounting  prices,  failure  to  take  care  of  works,  costs  of  setting 
up  shows  (often  shared  by  the  artist  and  the  gallery),  and  demands  by  galleries 
to  have  exclusive  rights  to  sell  the  artists1  works,  are  some  of  the  adminis- 
trative problems  cited  by  artists.    Others  see  more  fundamental  issues  re- 
lated to  the  kind  of  work  the  artist  is  producing.    They  feel  direct  and  in- 
direct pressure  to  produce  the  kind  of  work  that  will  sell.    This  may  involve 
the  continuation  of  currently  popular  styles  or  changes,  suggested  by  the  ex- 
hibitor, which  will  presumably  make  the  work  more  salable.    This  kind  of  per- 
ceived pressure  keeps  many  artists  out  of  the  gallery  market  or  drives  them  to 
join  cooperatives  where  they  feel  less  outside  pressure  on  their  work. 

Gallery  owners  also  list  a  series  of  complaints  about  artists  in  their 
professional  relationships.    Many  artists  are  said  to  be  undependable  in 
delivering  completed  works  for  shows  and  naive  in  their  approach  to  business 
relationships.    Artists  also  compete  against  the  galleries  in  selling  their 
work,  thus  making  it  difficult  for  the  galleries  to  operate  efficiently.  The 
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conflict  over  selling  rights  thus  impacts  on  the  struggling  artist  and  the 
struggling  gallery. 

Our  experience  with  artists  suggests  that  most  of  the  better  known  and 
more  experienced  artist"  are  associated  with  a  galiery.    The  dilemmas  of 
working  with  a  gallery  are  more  likely  to  occur  among  less  experienced  artists 
and  those  whose  work  falls  into  the  nonsalable  categories  discussed  above. 
Naturally,  gallery  artists  are  quick  to  point  out  that,  while  there  are  prob- 
lems in  gallery  agreements,  they  do  not  feel  their  work  has  been  compromised.* 

What  Price 

In  a  market  economy,  price  is  a  negotiated  balance  between  demand  and 
supply.    Many  artists  view  price  as  a  reflection  of  their  own  worth  as  artists, 
which  does  not  always  coc respond  with  the  demand  for  their  work.    This  means 
they  price  themselves  out  of  the  market.    Others  include  time  and  materials 
calculations  in  their  prices.   This  may  also  have  the  effect  of  prices  which 
the  market  will  not  support.    Yet,  both  of  these  approaches  seem  to  have  a 
face  value  reasonability  about 'them.    For  younger  artists  especially,  there  are 
serious  problems  in  achieving  these  pricing  objectives.   While  the  former 
approach,  self-evaluation,  may  be  tempered  by  advice  from  individuals  more 
knowledgeable  about  what  the  market  is  likely  to  bear,  given  a  level  of  experi- 
ence and  other  nonqualitative  factors,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  the 
artist  should  be  pricing  works  at  less  than  it  costs,  in  time  and  materials, 
to  produce  them.    It  is  this  situation  that  leads  many  artists  to  argue  for 
outside  (governmental)  support  for  artists.    Insofar  as  artists  must  do  other 
things  to  support  themselves,  because  the  marku.  prices  for  their  art  will  not 
support  them,  they  are  distracted  from  the  development  of  their  work. 


*A  few  artists  are  willing  to  admit  to  succumbing  to  the  pressures  of  producing  i§ 
salable  work.   Others  caveat  by  saying  chat  they  produce  some  work  for  sales 


and  some  for  their  own  development.  J§ 
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As  with  basic  gallery  agreements,  the  approach  to  pricing  art  in  galleries 
takes  many  forms.    Many  artists  will  set  their  own  prices  based  on  previous 
selling  experience,  their  feeling  about  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  work, 
comparisons  with  other  artists  working  in  a  similar  style,  medium,  etc.,  and/or 
a  calculation  about  how  much  they  need  to  cover  basic  expenses  (both  personal 
and  artistic).    For  experienced  artists  this  may  be  a  reasonable  practical 
approach.    For  many  younger  artists  it  often  leads  to  problems  with  gallery 
owners  because  prices  are  thought  to  be  too  high.    More  experienced  artists 
have  a  sales  history  which  can  be  used  to  establish  current  prices.  Other 
artists,  who  really  do  not  have  a  sustained  sales  history,  will  rely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  exhibitor. 

Even  with  a  long  history  and  a  well  established  price  basis,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  a  particular  work  or  series  of  works  will  sell.   Thus,  experi- 
enced well  established  artists  may  have  the  same  problem  supporting  themselves 
as  less  experienced  artists.    The  price-related  problem  this  creates  centers 
around  a  widely  accepted  principle  that  artis';s  should  not  roll  back  prices  (or 
discount  for  that  matter)  in  order  to  solve  immediate  market  problems.  This 
argument  asserts  that  reducing  prices  undermines  the  value  of  work  already  sold 
and  could  have  serious  long-term  implications  for  the  vVlue  of  the  artist's 
work.    It  is  tied  to  the  idea  that  a  primary  support  fictor  in  the  value 
of  the  artist's  work  is  its  resale  value.    Because  art  has  a  value  as  an 
investment,  beyond  whatever  artistic  merit  it  possesses,  the  artist,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dealer,  must  be  aware  that  they  do  not  undermine  these  basic 
values  by  cutting  prices.    In  this  situation  the  artists  seem  to  be  caught 
between  immediate  needs  and  the  long-range  value  of  their,  work. 

The  exhibitor  ?ide  of  this  issue  is  the  granting  of  discounts  on  the 
price  of  works  and  who  should  bear  the  cost  of  those  discounts.    Many  artists  feel 
that  the  exhibitor  should  carry  the  total  burden,  while  others  are  willing  to 
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share  the  load.    There  is  often  a  lack  of  communication  between  the  artist  and 
the  dealer  on  this  issue,  which  results  in  a  post-sale  debiie  about  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  "loss."    Part  of  the  issue  is  the  reason  for  using  the 
discount  as  a  sales  technique.    For  example,  using  the  discount  to  sell  the 
work  to  an  important  collection  (e.g.,  museum)  may  be  more  acceptable  to  some 
artists  than  discounting  to  a  one-time  off-the-street  customer. 

Another  pricing  issue  which  is  currently  receiving  a  great  deal  of  public 
attention  is  the  resale  price  of  art  by  living  artists.    Many  artists  argue 
that  they  should  receive  some  benefit  from  the  rapidly  spiralinq  prices  of 
their  work  by  getting  a  percentage  of  the  resale  price.    While  the  exact 
mechanism  for  such  a  system  is  unclear,  the  intent  is  to  insure  that  the  art- 
ist is  not  squeezed  out  of  the  profits  by  speculators.    In  our  discussions  it 
seemed  that  a  majority  of  artists  favored  some  kind  of  system  which  would  pro- 
vide a  second  opportunity  for  the  artists  to  collect  on  their  work.  Some, 
however,  recognized  that  such  a  system  could  have  the  effect  of  depressing  the 
market  for  all  art  by  removing  the  speculative  and  inflation  hedging  character- 
istics of  much  recent  art  collecting.     The  argument  suggests  that  this  would 
reduce  the  price  of  new  works  produced  by  the  artist. 

While  this  issue  has  the  potential  to  affect  any  artist,  there  are  rela- 
tively few  living  artists  who  are  in  a  position  to  reap  any  advantages  brought 
about  by  a  change  in  tte  system.*  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  burning  issue  for 
most  artists,  although  many  feel  that  it  will  affect  them  at  some  future  date. 
Other  issues,  discussed  above,  are  much  more  personal  and  immediate  to  the 
majority  of  artists. 


Our  survey  showed  that  two- thirds  of  the  responding  ar.ists  did  not  know  if 
any  of  their  works  had  been  resold.    Of  those  who  did  know  about  two- thirds 
said  there  had  been  no  resale.   A  total  of  5.3  percent  of  all  responding 
artists  (N=900)  said  that  they  knew  their  work  had  been  resold  for  a 
higher  price. 
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Other  Practical  Problems 

Most  of  the  issues  of  concern  to  artists  have  fit  into  the  three  categories 
of  producing,  exhibiting,  and  selling  art.    Some  more  practical  problems  trans- 
cend these  categories  and  will  be  discussed  briefly  in  this  section.  These 
problems  are  related  to  general  living  conditions  in  which  artists  represent 
nearly  unique  situations.    Included  in  issues  raised  by  artists  were  taxes 
(especially  deduction  for  losses  of  the  artist's  own  works),  unemployment 
compensation,  medical  and  other  insurance,  legal  support,  and,  an  issue  which 
concerns  the  working  of  the  art  coiranunity,  the  lack  of  strong  artist 
organizations. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  special  issues  was  the  tax  rule 
which  does  not  allow  artists  to  deduct  the  market  value  of  their  own  lost  or 
damaged  works  if  they  do  not  draw  any  income,  from  the  sale  of  their  work. 
While  it  is  not  clear  that  this  happens  with  great  frequency,  the  issue 
seemed  important  as  a  symbolic  indication  of  how  artists  are  treated  as 
second-class  citizens.    During  the  months  immediately  preceding  our  inter- 
views there  had  been  some  publicity  on  this  issue  as  well,  thus  it  was  often 
raised  as  an  issue  which  could  be  remedied  and  which  would  bring  some  relief 
to  artists. 

A  far  broader  issue  concerns  what  organizationally  employed  people  call 
the  "benefits"  of  a  job.    These  include  a  variety  of  insurance,  vacation,  and 
retirement  payments  that  =ire  either  made  by  the  employing  organization  or  made 
affordable  as  a  result  of  group  membership.    Artists,  like  all  self-employed 
individuals,  have  a  difficult  time  availing  themselves  of  this  type  of  "bene- 
fit."   Health  insurance  particularly  is  a  very  expensive  item  if  purchased 
individually.   The  primary  issue,  here,  is  how  artists  can  take  advantage  of 
group  "ates  or  get  some  other  type  of  support  in  this  area. 
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Another  issue  related  because  of  the  requirement  for  group  membership  is 
unemployment  compensation.    When  does  an  artist  become  unemployed  so  as  to 
qualify  for  state  or  federal  benefits?    It  is  the  fact  of  beirg  self-employed 
which  makes  this  and  the  other  related  issues  so  important  for  artists.  Those 
artists  working  as  teachers,  curators,  or  in  nonart-reTated  jobs  do  not  have 
to  face  these  issues.    But  those  attempting  to  focus  exclusively  on  their  art 
are  forced  to  face  these  issues  directly.    Many  of  this  latter  group  argued 
that  some  type  of  assistance  should  be  provided,  probably  through  changes  in 
rules  and  requirements.    Artists  who  participated  in  our  discussions  were  not 
likely  to  compare  themselves  to  other  self-employed  groups  in  the  society. 
They  were  more  likely  to  see  the  artist's  situation  as  unique  and  to  seek 
unique  remedies  to  their  employment-related  problems. 

Some  artists  saw  organization  as  a  way  to  solve  the  type  of  problems 
mentioned  and  o+  »rs  related  to  all  aspects  of  artistic  activity.    Calls  for 
greater  organization  vere  often  met  with  strong  verbal  support,  but  usually 
included  a  rather  pessimistic  discussion  of  the  chances  for  developing  a  suc- 
cessful organization  of  artists.    Artists  cited  the  general  failure  of  pre- 
vious attempts  at  such  organization  and  the  absence  of  any  strong  national 
organization  which  currently  promoted  the  Interests  of  artists.*   Many  felt 
that  artists,  because  they  were  artists,  could  not  be  effectively  organized. 
This  was  supported  by  the  attitudes  of  some  pr.rtici pants  who  said  they  wanted 
no  part  of  such  organizations.    Thus,  one  method  for  resolving  some  of  the 
practical  problems  which  artists  raised  was  left  in  limbo  because  there  seemed 
to  be  little  consensus  on  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  and  if  it  could  be  success 
ful.    Organization  is  a  kind  of  catchword  which  some  artists  feel  is  vital  to 
achieving  any  political  goals,  and  most  artists  support,  but  which  seems 

*Existing  organizations  were  by  and  large  discounted,  even  by  artists  who  were 
members,  as  truly  effective  fq*(q[£s  in  the  poMtical  arena. 
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unlikely  to  be  a  real  development  in  the  immediate  future  in  the  cities  we 
visited. 

Concerns  Generated  by  Artists 

As  part  of  our  general  survey  we  provided  artists  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  "additional  issues  related  to  the  Visual  Arts".    The  question 
was  open-ended  and  was  the  last  item  in  the  questionnaire  (Appendix  A). 
The  question  specifically  asked  artists  to  focus  on  issues  not  already 
covered  in  the  survey.  Of  940  respondents,  428  (45.5%)  provided  some 
response.    Table  1.1  shows  a  distribution  of  the  artists'  comments  on  this 
question.    Among  artists  who  responded,  the  largest  single  area  was 
economic  issues.    The  uncertainties  and  insecurities  of  being  an  artist 
and  a  variety  of  problems  in  getting  outside  support  for  art  activities 
(the  last  3  categories)  were  the  focus  of  over  a  third  of  the  respondents. 
Many  of  the  support  oriented  comments  concerned  the  availability  of  money, 
procedures  for  obtaining  money,  and  biases  in  the  distribution  of  money 
(geographic  and  styles  or  types  of  art).    A  few  artists  took  the  other  side 
and  raised  the  issue  of  whether  there  should  be  any  outside  support  at  all. 
About  1  artist  in  10  expressed  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  art  system. 
These  artists  were  likely  to  list  a  variety  of  problems  about  marketing 
(exhibition  and  sales)  and  support  systems.    Smaller  groups  focussed  on 
specific  issues.    For  example,  6.1  percent  were  upset  by  what  they  felt  was 
a  lack  of  community  among  artist  and  the  potential  that  a  more  unified 
artist  community  would  have  in  solving  art-related  problems.    Another  5.6 
percent  were  disturbed  by  the  "commercialism"  of  the  art  market  and  how 
this  might  affect  the  creative  freedom  of  artists.    Four  percent  discussed 


TABLE  1.1.   Additional  Issues  Raised  by  Survey  Respondents 


Issue 

1.  Economic  uncertainties  of  being  an  artist  15.7% 

2.  Problems  of  getting  support  (procedures* 

requirements,  difficulty,  sources,  etc.)  18.7% 

3.  Lack  of  support  -  no  support  money  available  3.0% 

4.  General  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  11.0% 

5.  Lack  of  community  among  artists  6.1% 

6.  Conmmercialism  of  art  and  art  exhibitors  5.6% 

7.  Discrimination  (gender  and  racial)  3.7% 

8.  Failure  of  the  education  system  to  provide 

proper  art  education  or  appreciation  in  public  4.0% 

9.  Dealer  exploitation  of  artists  1-4% 

10.  Availability  of  exhibition  space  1-4% 

11.  Art-craft  distinction  (craft  artists)  .7% 

12.  Random  comments  irrelevant  to  art  9.7% 

13.  No  complaints  or  problems  (everything  going  OK)  18.9% 


the  perceived  failure  of  the  educational  system  to  educate  the  public 
and  teachers  on  the  importance  of  art,  which  contributes  to  the  economic 
problems  of  artists.    Three  point  seven  percent  were  concerned  about 
some  kind  of  discrimination  (racial,  ethnic,  or  gender)  in  the  selection 
system  which  systematically  excluded  some  groups  from  the  dominant  art 
system.    A  small  proportion,  1.4  percent  were  concerned  about  dealer 
exploitation  of  artists  (high  commissions,  manipulations,  resale,  etc.) 
and  an  additional  1.4  percent  spoke  directly  to  the  issue  of  the 
availability  of  exhibition  space.    Almost  20  percent  had  no  problem 
with  the  system,  support,  or  any  other  aspects  of  their  art  activities. 

The  separation  of  the  issues  into  categories  does  not  mean  that 
each  artist  has  only  one  concern.    Categories  were  based  on  the  primary 
focus  of  the  coTinents.    What  we  feel  is  particularly  notable  about  all 
comments  which  found  fault  with  some  part  of  the  current  situation  was 
the  lack  of  specific  proposals  to  improve  it.    Very  few  responding  artists 
offered  suggestions  on  exactly  what  they  thought  should  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  problem  beyond  such  general  comments,  as  provide  more 
money  directly  to  artists,  make  grants  bigger,  etc. 

While  it  is  important  to  know  and  understand  the  perspective  of 
artists  on  thesu  problems,  the  information  supplied  in  the  answers  to 
our  question  provides  only  an  indirect  contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
all  the  economic  conditions  and  marketing  issues  facing  artists.  In 
subsequent  chapters  of  this  report  we  will  find  these  issues  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  general  conditions  and  the  process  of  exhibiting  and  selling  art. 
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The  foregoing  discussion  presented  some  of  the  basic  problems  ana  issues 
identified  by  artists  in  the  four  cities  we  studied.    This  summary  was  not 
meant  to  be  exhaustive.    Rather,  it  focused  on  the  major  issues  raised  by  the 
artists.    Our  initial  analysis  of  these  discussions  was  to  use  them  as  a  major 
component  in  developing  a  questionnaire  for  administration  to  a  larger  sample 
of  artists  in  each  of  the  cities.    The  other  components  in  this  development 
were  the  historical  trends  identified  in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  the 
social  model  described  in  Chapter  2,  our  own  previous  research  in  the  area  of 
accessibility,  and  the  issues  which  were  identified  and  elaborated  by  the 
sponsoring  agency  (the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts). 

Our  discussion  of  the  results  of  that  survey  will  begin  in  Chapter  3. 
In  Chapter  2,  we  provide  a  more  systematic  conceptual  framework  for  organizing 
and  understanding  the  results  of  the  survey.    This  chapter  also  containes  an 
expanded  description  of  the  methodology  used  in  the  study  *   Survey  results, 
designed  to  answer  artist-raised  issues  and  adhere  to  the  more  systematic  con- 
ceptual framework,  are  presented  in  subsequent  chapters.    Chapter  3  describes 
respondent  characteristics.    Chapter  4  presents  results  on  economic  and  re- 
lated working  conditions.    Chapter  5  describes  the  exposure  history  of  the 
sample  artists.    It  includes  number,  type,  and  patterns  of  exhibition  records. 
These  patterns  are  then  related  to  economic  conditions  of  artists.    Chapter  6 
describes  the  process  of  getting  works  exhibited,  social  interaction  and 
information  networks  and  ho*  these  processes  relate  to  economic  conditions 
and  exhibition  histories.    Finally,  Chapter  7  presents  conclusions  and 
recommendations.    These  are  based  on  both  the  survey  results  and  results 
of  the  presurvey  interviews.    They  represent  the  views  of  the  artists  as 
they  were  expressed  to  us  using  both  data  collection  techniques. 

*A  detaile'  description  of  the+methodological  procedures  is  contained  in 
Appendix  B.  *  44 
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CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

The  Context  of  the  Art  Socio-Economic  Subsystem 
Visual  artists  operate  within  an  immediate  art  oriented  socio-economic 
context  and  the  broader  societal  socio-economic  system.    While  these  levels 
are  by  definition  interactive,  each  also  contributes  an  independent  direct 
effect  on  the  work  artists  do  and  how  they  function.    In  this  Chapter  we 
will  present  a  brief  model  of  how  artists  fit  within  these  systems  and  the 
impact  of  each  level  on  what  artists  do  and  the  problems  they  face.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  level  of  the  artist's  immediate  socio-economic 
situation. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  functions  which  art  performs  in  a  society, 
for  individuals,  doing  art  may  serve  as  a  rorm  of  self  expression  and 
creativity.    It  may  serve  as  a  means  of  expressing  a  particular  facial, 
economic,  or  political  perspective  as  well  (i.e.,  it  carries  a  message  beyond 
the  work  Itself).    For  seme  artists,  art  provides  complete  economic  support. 
For  most,  however,  the  supportive  function  is  only  partial.    From  the 
society's  perspective,  art  may  be  the  production  of  beauty,  the  expression 
of  an  aesthetic  viewpoint,  a  comment  on  some  aspect  of  the  state  of  the 
society,  a  historical  reflection  of  changes  in  the  society,  or  some 
combination  of  these  functions.    In  recent  /ears,  the  economic  function 
of  art  in  the  society  has  greatly  increased.    Art  collectors  view  art 
as  a  hedge  against  inflation  and  art  organizations  and*  institutions 
point  to  the  economic  impact  of  art  on  communities. 

How  art  performs  these  and  other  functions  is  partially  the  result  of 
the  socio-economic  system  in  which  it  operates.    In  the  United  States  the 
market  economy  is  reflected  in  the  open  market  system  for  exhibiting  and 
selling  most  visual  art.¥  Jhe  pluralistic  social  and  political  systems  are 


repeated  1n  the  variety  of  approaches  taken  by  the  artists  and  recog- 
nized (to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree)  by   gatekeepers  in    ie  art  system. 
Changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  population  can  be  seen  in  the 
development  of  regional  art  centers,  such  as  those  examined  in  this  study. 
Thus,  the  functioning  of  the  large-  socio-economic  context  is  manifested 
in  the  operation  of  various  components,  including  art.    But  the  socio- 
economic organization  of  art  is  not  necessarily  a  direct  reflection  of  the 
total  system.    There  are  unique  aspects  of  the  arts  world  that  may  distort 
or  even  preclude  the  direct  impact  of  the  larger  system.    In  addition,  the 
visual  arts  operate  differently  than  other  arts,  e.g.,  performing  arts,  and 
therefore  provide  additional  unique  elements  that  distinguish  this  subsystem 
from  the  general  socio-economic  system.    In  a  sense,  the  visual  arts  are  one 
of  the  pluralities  within  a  pluralistic  system. 

The  Visual  Arts  Socio-Economic  Subsystem 
We  will  define  the  visual  arts  subsystem  as  a  set  of  five  interrelated 
processes: 

1.  The  production  of  ar';. 

2.  The  evaluation  of  art  by  potential  exhibitors  and  other  interested 
parties. 

3.  The  selection  of  art  for  initial -or  further  exposure. 

4.  The  dissemination  of  art  by  means  of  sales,  exposure,  and  informa- 
tion concerning  the  works  and  their  creators. 

5.  The  distribution  or  allocation  of  rewards,  monetary  and  symbolic,  to 
creators  of  art  by  those  who  observe,  evaluate,  exhibit,  and  purchase 
the  works. 


The  actors  who  directly  participate  in  these  processes  are  artists, 
exhibitors,  critics,  collectors,  public  and  private  organizations  that  sup- 
port artistic  production,  general  audiences  and  the  media.   All  play  a  role  in 
defining  how  the  visual  arts  operate  within  the  general  context  of  the 
larger  socio-economic  system.    The  artists  function  as  producers  of 
art  which  may  then  be  exhibited  and  sold,  although  not  necessarily 
all  artists  want  to  exhibit  or  sell  their  work.    In  addition,  the  varied  indi- 
vidual characteristics  (quality,  experience,  style,  medium,  etc.)  of  the 
artists  imply  different  exhibition  and  selling  opportunities  and  processes. 
Similarly,  different  levels  of  effort  by  artists,  different  access  to 
exhibition  opportunities,  and  different  approaches  to  exhibiting  and  selling 
their  work  may  result  in  varying  degrees  of  success. 

Exhibitors  include  gallery  owners  and  operators,  museum  curators,  members 
of  coops,  artists  who  exhibit  their  own  work,  promoters  who  arrange  periodic 
shows,  and  the  controllers  of  recognized  occasional  private  and  public  spaces, 
such  as  bank  managers  and  city  councils.   The  exhibitors  may  participate 
directly  in  four  of  the  subsystem  processes,  and  may  participate  indirectly 
in  the  production  process  (through  their  influence  over  what  artists  create). 
Exhibitors  are  the  primary  initial  outside  evaluators  and  selectors  of  works. 
They  perform  a  significant  "gatekeeping"  function  at  the  second  level  (art- 
ists perform  the  first  level  gatekeeping  function  in  the  evaluation  and  selec- 
tion of  their  own  works  for  presentation  to  a  broader  public)  and  their  selec- 
tion decisions  can  be  the  key  to  success  or  failure  of  artists.    Thus,  the 
relationship  between  artists  and  exhibitors  is  a  key  element  in  the  visual 
arts. 

Critics  occupy  still  another  level  of  the  gatekeeping  function.  They 
provide  public  evaluation  of  work  which  appears  in  some  of  the  spaces 


regularly  used  for  exhibition  by  professional  artists.    This  limited  coverage 
means  that  being  reviewed  can  provide  a  positive  payoff  for  the  artist  re- 
gardless of  the  content  of  the  review.    A  positive  review  in  a  major  publica- 
tion is  one  of  the  symbolic  rewards  available  to  vijual  artists.    Such  re- 
wards may  multiply  if  othfcf  exhibitors,  from  more  prestigious  galleries  and 
museums,  use  these  evaluations  as  a  basis  for  making  their  own  selections. 
They  can  lead  to  financial  reward  u  well,  since  collectors  may  use  the 
critic  as  a  guide  when  purchasing  art.    The  rewards  generated  by  critics  are 
generally  scarce,  however,  because  critics  perform  their  function  on  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  exhibited  work. 

Collectors  or,  more  broadly,  those  who  buy  original  art,  provide  the 
major  financial  linkage  in  the  system.   Tho  purchase  of  art  otill  exceeds 
other  mechanisms  (except  jobs)  in  providing  artists  with  support  for  their 
work.    The  linkage  between  buyer  and  artist  generally  takes  cUce  following 
some  kind  of  exhibition  function.    This  function  may  be  through  some  inter- 
mediary, e.g.,  gallery,  museum,  agent;  etc*,  or  it  may  be  directly  between 
the  artist  and  the  buyer,  e.g.,  in  the  artist's  studio  or  gallery  or  at  an 
art  fair.   Whatever  the  particular  method  of  selling,  the  crucial  step  for 
the  artists  is  to  get  their  work  before  an  audience  likely  to  purchase  art.* 
Exhibiting  art  in  a  space  which  receives  the  attention  of  a  large  buying 
public  is  one  important  route  to  producing  sales,  not  only  because  of  the 
number  of  potential  buyers  who  may  see  the  work,  but  because  of  the  more  per- 
sonal connections  between  exhibitors  and  collectors.    Among  empirical  issues 
to  be  addressed  are  the  extent  to  which  art  is  sold  directly  or  through  an 

*There  are  two  exceptions.    The  first  exists  when  the  art is*  does  not  have 
selling  as  a  major  objective.    The  second  is  when  name  alone  is  sufficient  to 
sell  the  work,  as  sometimes  happens  Yv'hen  printing  houses,  for  example,  sell 
out  of  a  complete  edition  of  an  artist's  work  before  buyers  have  ever 
seen  it. 
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intermediary  (which  we  will  discuss  in  subsequent  chapters)  and  the  mix  of 
"collector11*  and  casual  buyers  (for  which  there  are  no  data  in  this  study). 
The  particular  buyer  of  a* work  can  produce  two  types  of  rewards,  monetary 
and  symbolic.    The  former  is  indifferent  to  buyer  status.    The  latter,  a 
symbolic  reward,  is  closely  related  to.  the  status  of  the  buyer.    This  is 
especially  true  if  the  buyer  is  a  museum, or  other  agency  which  will  further 
disseminate  (show)  the  artist's  work,  including  information  about  the  artists, 
and  if  the  work  is  shown  in  a  prestigious  context,  like  a  major  museum. 
Thus,  collectors,  broadly  defined,  directly  participate  in  evaluation, 
selection,  dissemipation-^and  reward  processes  in  the  socio-economic  system 
of  art.    They  also  may  have  an  indirect  effect  <on  the  production  process  by 
the  economic  mechanism  wKicfr  changes  or  eliminates  artists  whose  work  is 
not  purchased.    As  with  each  of  the  actors  discussed,  their  effect  is  not 
uniform  across  all  artists  and  markets  arid  the  specific  pattern  of  inter- 
action of  actors  across  processes  is  subject  tc  empirical  evaluation.  This 
evaluation  of  some  of  these  processes  is  the  subject  of  the  remaining  ^ 
chapters  in  this  study. 

Beyond  the  purchase  of  art,  many  public  and  private  organizations  support 
artistic  production  in  other  ways.    They  may  provide  exhibition  space,  or 
indirect  aid  in  the  form  of  work  space,  support  of  second  party  exhibition,, 
social  services,  or  direct  aid  in  the  form  of  qrants.    These  organizations  may 
include  individuals  who  provide  a  kind  of  personal  patronage,  private  organizations, 
that  have  as  a  policy  the  support  of  visual  arts,  and  public  agencies,  ranging 
from  cities  to  the  federal  government,  who  supply  space,  money,  and  other 
benefits.    These  organizations  and  agencies  may  exert  some  influence  over  each 
of  the  five  major  subsystem  processes.'  A:;  with  other  actors  except  artists,  the 
influence  on  production  is  usually  indirect.    Grants  from  t^e  National  Endowment 


"Collectors"  may  be  individuals,  private  organizations,  or  public  institu- 
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for  the  Arts,  for  example,  may  allow  artists  to  pursue  a  project  that  may  not  othei 
wise  have  been  completed,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  artistic  production  and 
experimentation.   Such  a  grant  may  permit  the.  artists  to  pursue  their  work  more 
comfortably.    In  this  instance,  the  effect  on  production  is  largely  unknown. 
Support  which  expands  exhibition  space,  such  as  the  support  of  "alternative  spaces 
may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  production  of  certain  kinds  of  art  be- 
cause it  increases  accessibility  to  otherwise  excluded  artists.    Similar  out- 
comes 'may  result  from  the  support  of  exhibits  by  special  target  groups  in  the  , 
population,  e.g.,  Blacks  and  women.    This  kind  of  support  represents  a  social 
policy  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  has  an  impact  on  the  operation  of 
the  existing  visual  arts  socio-economic  system. 

Virtually  all  -aid  -from  these  groups  has  the  effect  of  expanding  the  sys- 
tem because  it  provides  support  for  the  production,  exhibition,  and,  by  exten- 
sion, sale  of  original  art.    They  also  influence  the  substance  of  the  system 
because  they  cannot  be  neutral  in  their  effect.    A  selection  process  is  initi- 
ated with  each  purchase,  grant,  or  other  type  of  support  and  this  process  im- 
pacts different  types  of  artists  differently.    In  some  instances  the  differ- 
ences are  between  experienced  and  inexperienced  artists.    In  others  the  differ- 
"  ences  are  between  socio-economic  groups.    In  still*  other  instances  the  style, 
medium  or  other  characteristics  of  the  art  itself  is  the  basis  for  inclusion 
or  exclusion.    But  in  n  instance  will  the  distribution  of  these  support 
benefits  be  perfectly  equitable,  i.e.,  ro  artist,  regardless  of  individual 
characteristic,  medium,  style,  art;form,  experience,  etc.    will  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  benefits.    This'  is  true  because 
qualitative  selection  processes  are  taking  place  and  it  is  reflated  in  the 
experience  of  the  artists  (see  Chapter  1). 

The  final  actor  is  the  media.    In  this  instance  we  are  not  considering 
critics  or  paid  advertising,- but  the  general  role  of  media  in  disseminating 
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information  about  art  and  the  visual  arts-    Because  media  (televi- 
sion, radio,  newspapers,  and  magazines)  play  such  a  large  role  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  information,  they  can  influence  the  behavior  of  potential  arts 
audiences  to  a  great  extent.    Differences  in  the  coverage  of  visual  arts 
events,  for  example,  may  affect  the  number  of  people  who  see  the  events,  the 
amount  of  selling  which  occurs,  and  the  potential  for  a  particular  art  form 
to  be  successful! y* produced  in  a  given  geographic  area.    In  other  words, 
publicity  can  be  very  important  in  all  visual  arts  processes.  The 
different  levels  of  coverage  furnished"' by  newspapers  in  the  cities  of  this 
study  provTde  an  excellent  example  of  the  potential  differences. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  we  have  presented,  in  largely  abstract  form, 
a  description  of  the  major  actors  in  tha  visual  arts  socio-economic  subsystem 
and  an  indication  of  how  each  actor  can  /impact  on  the  five  major  processes  % 
operating  in  this  subsystem.    It  was  an  open-ended  discussion,  however, 
in  that  it  specified  only  the  potantial  interactive  process  without 
examining 'empirical  circumstances.    For  example,  while  we  postulate  that 
artist/ exhibitor  interactions  influenced  variety  of  critical  artistic  out- 
comes,  we  have  not  described  in  detail  what  these  outcomes  are  likely  to  be. 
In  the  next  section  we  shall  continue  this  discussion  by  examining  the  artist's 
role  in  somewhat  greater  detadK  ,  ^ 

The  Artist's  Role 

Our  interest  in  this  study  is  to  explore  the  social,  economic,  and  pro- 
fessional conditions  of  the  artist.    The  essence  of  the  artist's  role  in  the 
system  is  the  production  (creation)  of  visual  art  works— paintings,  drawings, 
sculptures,  video  works,  performances,  environments,  etc.    That  role  may  be 
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extended  to  include  exhibiting  and  selling  the  works,*  i.e.-,  participating  in 
all  of  the  processes  that  constitute  the  visual  arts  system.    This  system 
contains  the  structural  arrangements  within  the  framework  of  which  the  art- 
ists pursue  their  roles.    These  structures  and  processes,  as  described,  pro- 
vide limits  to  the  artists'  ability  to  achieve  their  artistic  goals.  Because 
the  system  is  loose  and  there  are  a  variety  of  approaches  acceptable  (a  kind 
of  artjstic  pluralism),  constraints  are  ostensibly  marginal.    To  the  individ-  . 
ual  artist,  however,  barriers  to  free  pursuit  of  an  arf'stic  vocation  are 
substantial  at  each  step  in  a  career  and  through  each  phase  of  the  process  of 
creating,  exhibiting  and  selling  their  work. 

Figure  1.1  (p.  18)  illustrates  the  nature  of  system  from  the  artist's  per- 
spective.   Of  course,  each  artist  sees  a  different  set  of  eccentric  circles. 
They  may  vary  in  relativ/Size  (the  extent  of  the 'barrier)  and  order  (the  ■ 
point  at  which  each  must  be  addressed).    The  set  of  barriers  is  circumscribed 
by  the  general  environment  in  which  the  artist  must  work.    This  environment 
represents  the  socio-economic  conditions  in  which  the  artists  live  and  the 
choices  in  art  form. artists  have  made.    Armed  or  saddled  with  these  conditions, 
the  artists  develop  strategies  and  make  decisions  about  how  to  approach  the 
three  goals  of  their  artistic  ambitions,  what  kind  of 'work  to  do,  how  to  get 
it  exhibited,  and  how  to  sell  it.    Approaches  taken  by  artists  will  vary, 
according  to  (1)  the  specific  situation,  (2)  individual  differences  in  problem- 
solving  approach,  and  (3)  differences  in  information  about  the  system.  Each 
of  these  conditions  applies  to  all  three  artistic  goals.    In  addition,  these  ^ 
goals  and  the  strategies  for  achieving  them  are  interactive,  so  that  a  decision 
in  one  area  influences  the  potential  approaches  and  solutions  available  in 
other  areas. 

"This  study  focuses  on  artists,  who  have  succeeded  in  at  least  the  exhibition 
phase.  Qf  their  roles. 
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The  final  difference  in  approach  is  related  to  the  level  of  effort  each 

artist  is. willing  to  devote  to  the  various  aspects  of  art.    Some  artists  see 

1*  '  * 

their  art  work  as  only  a  part-time  activity  or  they  devote  less  than  full 

'  1 

effort  to  exhibiting  and  selling  their  work.    While  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
some  measure  of  success,  this  mode  of  operation  is  at  least  quantitatively 
different  than  a  full-time  artist  or  artists  who  deliberately  spend  more  time 
on  any  or  all  aspects  of  their  art.    Thus,  effort 'can  be  a  major  factor  in 
the  success  and  needs  of  professional  artists. 

The  functioning  of  the  visual  arts  system  implies  conditions  likely  to 

exist  among  artists  trying  to  achieve  one  or  all  of  the  goals.    We  shall 

o 

briefly  describe  these  interactions  here.    The  actual  occurrence  of'these 

c 

patterns  is  described  in  subsequent  chapters. 
Means  of  Support 

Economic  conditions,  as  discussed  here,  are  more  than  income,  sources  of 

V 

income,  and  the  individual  characteristics  (demographics)  associated  with  in-  . 
come.    The  economic  condition  of  artists  is  a. function  of  their  general  posi- 
tion in  a  socio-economic  system  and  their  position  in  the  art  system  (or 
market).    The  former  position  is  the  result  of  both  artistic  and  nonartistic 
capacities,  i.e.,  the  artists'  ability  to  earn  a  living.    Posif'on  in  the  art 
market  is  the  result  of  the  artists'^abil  ity  to  sell  their  work.*   But  this 
market  position  is  the  partial  outcome  of  a  number  of  factors  which  contribute 
to  the  production  of  art.    These  factors  will  be  included  in  our  discussion 
of  the  artists'  means  of  support.    They  include:    time,  outside  employment, 
work  space,  art  expenses,  and  the  availability  of  public  support.    Taken  to- 
gether, these  factors  may  be  conceptualized  as  the  economic  resources  avail- 
able to  artists  to  perform  their  role  in  the  art  market. 


If  they  cannot  sell  their  work  or  do  not  want  to,  they  are  totally  dependent 
\UC  on  0utsi'de  Income,  which  may  have^  important  consequences  for  their 
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a.  Monetary  resources  include  art  and  nonart  income.    Art  income  in- 
cludes that  which  is  earned  from  the  direct  sale  of  works  and  from  awards  or 
grants,  and  that  which  is  earned  from  art-related  jobs,  e.g.,  teaching,  cura- 
torial jobs,  etc.    The  nature  of  the  art  market  has  led  to  a  situation  where  few 
artists  are  self-supporting  from  the  sale  of  their  work,  i.e.,  the  marke°t  does 
not  support 'the  number  of  "artists"  in  the  system.    A  parallel^  to  the  historic 
patronage  system  is  the  employment  of  artists  as  teachers,  especially  in 

post- secondary  schools.    This  system  supports  a  large  number  of  artists  using 
both  public  and  private  funding  sources.    Despite  this  support  there  are  many 
artists  who  seem  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  market.    In  this  group  a  high 
proportion  may  be  working  at  jobs  unrelated  to  ti.iir  artistic  vocational  pref- 
erences.*  This  phenomenon  may  occur  more  among  artibts  than  it  does  among 
other  professionally  trained  groups.    Because  there  may  be  an  artistic  advan- 
tage for  artists  to  be  working  in  art-related  jobs,  this  situation  would 
create  a  bias  in  the  opportunity  of  certain  groups  to  advance  in  their  field. 

At  a  minimum,  the  inability  of  artists  to  earn  a  living  wage  from  the 
sale  of  their  art  creates  pressures  on  the  production  of  their  work  which 
could  reduce  their  effectiveness  as  artists.**    These  pressures  distract  from 
„  time  available  for  creating  and  marketing  work,  and  they  can  break  down  the 
social  and  informational  networks  necessary  to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
production,  of  visual  arts.    Low  income  also  can  contribute  to  art  supply 

problems,  thus  further  limiting  artistic  production. 

b.  Household  support  is  also  a  resource  issue,  but  it  brijngs  an  addi-- 
  i 

tional  dimension  (beyond  the  artist)  to  the  discussion.  Many/artists  may  depend 
*Some  may  prefer  this  separation.    See  our  discussion  of  aryists'  conuents  in  , 

-*M^erbroadly  conceived,  working  as  an  art  teacher  or  cur/tor  is  indeed  part 
of  being  an  artist.    Even  arti sts  ^supported  byt  patronage  also  taught. 
In  this  sense  a  much  larger  share  of  the  artists,are  supn6rted  by  their  art. 
Our  discussion  generally  Allows  the  narrower  perspective  and  includes  ar*- 
related"  jobs  as  a  somewhat  broader  and  separate  category. 
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partially  or  in  full  on  the  support  of  some  other  household  member,  usually  a 

\ 

husband  or  wife.    This  situation  increases  the  freedom  of  the  artist  to  pursue 

artistic  objectives,  production,  .marketing,  or  educational.    It  may  also  be 
presumed  to  be  the  impetus  for  pursuing  many  artistic  careers  because  the  free- 
dom provided  by  outside  .support  may  permit  many  individuals  to  undertake  art 
as  a  hobby  prior  to  pursuing  it  as  a  vocation. 

c.  Time  is  another  resource  witWeconomic  implications.  "  As  mentioned 
above,  the  necessity  for  outside  ,work  rSkices  time  fjm  production  and  marketing 

Even  teaching  may  reduce  the  level  of  effort  artists  can  devote  to  the 
development  of  their  work.    Ideally,  for  the  artist,  it  would  be  possible  to 
devote  full  time  to  production  and/or  marketing  art.*    Insofar  as  outside 
work  or  other  requirements  intervene,  the  artistic  potential  of  the  artist 
-is  reduced.    Most  artists,  therefore,  must  be  continuously  engaged  in  a  con- 
flict between  the  time  demands  of  earning  a  living  ana  those  of  doing  art. 
In  some  instances  the  conflict  is  between  doing  and  marketing  art  (also  an 
economic  pressure),  wh.ch  may  lead  to  the  perception  cf  the  market  system  as 
being  restrictive  on  the  creative  opportunities  of  artists. 

Many  artists  may  chooss  a  trade-off  between  their  art  and  their  economic 
well-being  by  working  only  part-time.    This  reduces  immediate  income,  but 
presumably  increases  the  long-term  economic  potential  of  the  artists  by  pro- 
viding  more  time  for  artistic  development.    It  is  a  trade-off  which  seems 
particularly  suitable  for  younger  artists  who  are  less  likely  to  have  family 
obligations. 

d.  The  availability  of  work  space  is  a  resource  which  may  be  a  function 

of  available  funds,  the  character  of  the  art  being  produced,  the  home  living 

*  » 

situation,  the  nature  of  an  artist's  job,  or  some  outside  source.    The  absence 

q   *Some  artists  might  prefer  to  devote  less  than  full  time  to  tnese  activities, 
ERXC^hile  this  might"  reduce  production,  it  could  increase  fu&lity  for  many. 
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of  sufficient  studio  space  can  seriously  reduce  an  artist's  ability  to  produce 
and  develop  wor.k.    Those  artists  who  can  work  in  a  home  studio  have  an  advan- 
tage in  this  area.    If  they  can  afford  an  outside  studio,  there  is  probably 
even  a  greater  advantage,  although  there  is  also  an  associated  cost. 

e.    Sales  are  a  resource  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  success- 
ful- in  th-'s  area.    In  situations  where  an  intermediary  (agent,  dealer, -etc. ) 
is  used,  the  value  of  a  sale  is  reduced  by  the  cost  of  the  agent.  However, 
the  use  of  an  agent  may  increase  exposure  and  the  volume  of esales,  thereby 
increasing  the  overall  return  to  the  artist.    Direct  sales  may  include  studio 
sales,  membership  in  sjfie  kind  of  coop,  and  sales  at  periodic  shows,  such  as 
art  fairs.    Generally,  these  may  be  less -rewarding  because  the  level, of  con- 
tact with  a  buying  public  is  lower.    However,  many  artists  are  successful 
either  because  their  work  is  suited  to  this  approach*  or  they  possess  -thie 
initiative  and  skill  to  promote  their  own  work. 

"*f.    External  support,  through  public  or  private  agencies,  is  the  final 
general  resource  area.    This  support  may  take  the  form  of  money  or  services. 
Financial  aid  comes  in  the  form  of  grants.    When  unencumbered,  these  grants 
permit  the  artists  to  pursue  their  own  artistic  interests  with  .less 
concern  about  providing  for  survival.    Some  of  the  aid  takes  the  form  of  com- 
missions where  a  specific  product  is  required.    Unencumbered  or  slightly  en- 
cumbered support  is  mot  widely  available  relative  to  the  number  of  artists 
who^ desire  it.    Thus,  the  competition  is  extremely  heavy  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of     *  artists  who  consider  themselves  deserving  actually  receive 
aid.  ,  In  addition,  it  is  not  clear  that  such  support  is  distributed  in  an 
unbiased  way.    Because  of  some  'of  the  characteristics  of  the  system,' such  as 
a  focus  on  a  limited ^number  of  art  centers  (pyramiding)  and  the  influence  of 
notables  on  the  type  of  art  currently  popular,  it  is  possible  that  certain 

ERj£%,,    *For  example,  potters,1  as  a  group,  seem  to  be  suited  to  the  art  fair  approach. 
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artists  or  approaches  may  have  an  advantage  over  others  in  Obtaining  support. 
This  situation  .is  likely  to  characterize  virtually  any  stipport  system,  so  the 

4 

rea«l  issue  for  artists  is  how  it 'impacts  on  their  personal  chances  tc  receive 
aid.  .  j  • 

Public  agencies  like  the  National  £ndowment{fcr  the  Arts  and^the  various 
state  arts  agencies  Operate  with  public  funds  and  are  subject  to  greater  public 
scrutiny.    This  suggests  a  democratization  of  the  distribution  process,  but.it  has 
also  introduced  many  new  organizational  constraints  (Useem,  1976;  Demaggio 
and  Useem,  1978).    Not  the  least  of  these  probl^ns  is  a  complex  layer  of 
bureaucracy  and,  in' the  case  of  the  Endowment,  a  large  degree  of  centraliza^ 
tion.    Because  such  public  agencies  have  been  increasing  (until  Vecently) 
their  role  in  the  support  of  visual  arts,  artists  have  had  either  to  adjust 
to  the  new  system  requirements  or  be  shut  out  of  a  major  source  of  external 
funding. 

A  recently  emerging  source  of  fifnding  for  the  visual  arts  is  the* 
private  corporation.    As  with  other  patronage,  this  support  is  pointed.  Be- 
cause such  support  is  often  designed  for  the  economic  or  promotional  advan- 
tage of  the  company,  there  is  a  tendency  to' provide  support  which  will  max- 
imize gains  in  those  areas.    Aga'in,  this  means  that  certain  types  of  art  or 
artist  are  likely  to  be  chosen  over  other  types,  i.e.,  rot  everyone  has  the 
same  opportunity  ana  the  "quality"  of  the  art  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  . 
major,  criterion.    While  not  all  private^ patronage  takes  this  form,  artists  • 
are  faced  with  a  situation' in  which  they  must  learn  how  to  cope  with  the  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  produce  quality  work,  if  they  want  to  take  advantage  of  these 
support  opportunities. 

Another  new  type  of  external  support  takes  the  form  of  a  variety  of  ser- 
vices that  may  be  provided  to  artists  by  individuals  or  organizations.  While 
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this  support  is  usually  not  monetary,  it  can  have  important  economic-  implica- 
tions.   Most  of  this  support  is  designed  to  assist  the  artist  in  coping  with, 
,.  the  system.    It  includes  legal  aid,  employment  or  training  opportunities,"  and 
information.    Sometimes,  individuals  are  responsible  as  in  supplying  a  job  or 
K         providing  free  art-related  1#p  advice.    In  other  instances,  organizations 
are  formed,  often  of  artists  and  non-artists,  which  attempt  to  provide  a 
*       variety  of  these  services;  not  the  least  of  which  is  information  about 

,  employment,  exhibition,  or  the  art.  world  in  general.'  Artists'  Equity  may  be 
classified  as  such  an  organization.    As  artists  take  advantage  of  such  organi- 
-    zational  services  they  are  likely  tc  expand.    If  they  are  not  responsive  to 

I.  * 

artists'  perceived  needs  they  will  die  or,  as  is  the  case  with  some  local 
groups,  become  too  narrow  in  perspective  to  be  of  much  use  to  artists  in 
general . 

g...  The  final  issue  addressed  under  the  support  construct  is  not  really 
support0 at  all,  but  expenditures.    A  major  factor  in  the  economic  roie  of  an 
artist  is  the  relationship  of  required  expenses  in  the  production  of  art  and 
the  suppori  received  to  cover  those  expenses.    Insofar  as  this  ratio  is 
'    greater  than  one,  the  artists  will  have  difficulty  maintaining  their  artistic 
production.    Some  forms  of  art  are  substantially  more  expensive  to  produce 
than  others.    This  leaves  artists  working  in  these  areas  at  a  relative  dis- 
advantage, especially  younger  artists  who  are  less  likely  to  have  support 
from  their  art  or  non-art Jobs.    Thus,  even  in  the  area  of  production  expen- 
ditures, there  are  potential  inequities  which  are  not  rel-ated  to  the  quality- 
of  the  work. 

&  The  empirical  economic  conditions  of  artists,  as  manifest  in  our  data, 
are  presented  in  Chapter  4. 

n 
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Attempting  to  Exhibit 

The- second  dimension  of  the  artist's  role,  after  production,  is  the  exhi- 

r 

bition  of  completed  works.    We  have  already  described  the  environment  which 
artists  must  face  in  attempting  to  have  their  work  exhibited.    However,  these 

3 

constraints  do  not  dictate  a  single  exhibition  avenue  open'  to  each  artist. 
The  artist  is  free  to  make  a  variety  of  strategic  and  tactical  decisions 
about  how  to  become  "successful"  in  a  particular  environment  (i.e.,  geo- 
graphic location),  or  even  to  move  to  a  different  environment.    The  tech- 
nique used  by  individual  artists  is  a  function  of  three  interactive  elements: 
(a)^hei'r  approach  to  exhibiting;  (b)  the  i nformation  they  possess  about  the 
system;  and  (c)  the  accessibility  the  system  actually  offers.    Approach  may  not 

be  identified  without  accompanying  information  and  in  light  of  accessibility. 

I 

Information  can  expand  or, limit  accessibility  from  the  artist's  perspective. 
Approach  may  be'  independently  determined  as  well.  The  interests  and  person- 
ality of  the  artist  can  play  a  significant  part  in  how  this  aspect  of  the 

i 

artist's  role  is  played-f 

'  Finally,  our  discussion  cannot  include  the  quality  dimension.    If  all 
other  factors  were  equal,  some  artists  would  be  more  successful  because 
their  work  was  judged  to  be  of  superiors  qua 1 ity.    The  relevance  of  this  dis- 
cussion is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  quality  alone  is  not  the  sole 
determining  factor  in  the  exhibition"  success  of  an  artist.    In  the  previous 
section  we  developed  an  argument  which  demonstrated  factors  contributing 
to  the  production  of' art  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  quality. of  the  artist. 
In  this  section  we  shall  describe  conditions  which  can- contribute  to  the 
exhibition  of  art  and  which  are  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  art  as  well. 
In 'the  chapters  following  and,  to  some  degree,  in  the  first  chapter,  we 
present  empirical  evidence  of  these  conditions?   Ultimately  we  will  discuss 
actions  which  can  be  taken  to  reduce,  but  certainly  not  eliminate  the  impact 
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of  these  conditions  and  move  the  system  in  the  direction  of  a  quality 
market  system  that  most  artists. seem  to  desire.* 

a.    Approach  to  exhibiting  proceeds  through  a  number  of  stages.  The 
first  decision  is  whether  or  not  exhibition  is  the  artist's  goal.    All  o*f 
the  artists  in  this  study  have,  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  three-year 
time  frame,  made  a  positive  exhibition  decision.    Second,  the  artist  must 
decide  where  to  try  to  exhibit.    This  decision  is  presumably  dependent  on 
the  experience,  style,  medium  and  perceived  quality  of  the  work.\   It  also 
depends  on  the  availability  of  spaces  suitable  to  accommodate  the  particular 
■set  of  characteristics  contained  in  the  artist's  work.    Given  a  wide  variety 
of  spaces,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  show  all  types  of  art,  the  artists  must 
make  decisions  about  those  spaces  which  are  appropriate  for  their  work.  These 
decisions  may  include  such  factors  as  type  of  work  the  space  usually  shows, 
reputation  of  the  space,  potential  for  media  exposure,  cost  of  exhibiting, 
geographic  location,  ability  to  get  along  with  the  exhibitor,  and  the 
criteria  used  by  the  exhibitor  to  select  works  for  showing.    The  decision 
process  should  lead  to  a  list  of  spac^  which  contain  the  appropriate  charac- 
'  teristics,  i.e.,  they  are  likely  to  be  places  where  the  artist  could  show. 
Failure  to  succeed  in  the  original  list  may  lead  to  a  reassessment  of  the' 
artist's  immediate  potential  ana  the  development  of  a  new  list.    It  also 
includes  different  types  of  spaces,  e.g.,  from  private  galleries  to  coops 
or  alternative  spaces,  depending  on  the  kind  of  reception  artists  arejre- 
ceiving  and  their  exhibition  objectives.    Collectively,  these  factors  are 
termed  considerations  and  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  5. 

•  *  et  us  qualify  these  statements  by  saying  that  we  do  not  expect  system _ 
"biases,"  as  defined  in  Chapter  1,  to  be  eliminated.    But  by  understanding 
how  they  work  and  how  artists  perceive  and  react  to  them,  it  may  be  possible 
to  devise  strategies  (policies)  which  can  reduce  their  effect  and  expand 
assessibility  on  a  more  equitable  (based  on  quality)  basis.    We  will  leave 
•to  others  the  difficult  issue  of  specifying  quality. 
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Third,  the  artist  must  decide  how  to  solicit  a  show.    This  is  the  point 

o 

at  which  the  artists  present  their  work  for  evaluation  and  selection.  There 
are  a  variety  of  ways  this  can  be  accomplished  depending  on  what  the  artist 
and  the  exhibitor  are  willing  to  do.    As  was  suggested  in  Chapter  1,  these 
two  perspectives  are  often  mismatched.    Approaches  also  may  vary  depending 
on  the  type  of  space.    For  art  fairs  it  may  only  be  necessary  to  purchase 
-  t>      *the  space.    Juried  group  shows  may  offer  a  kind  of  anonymity  and  this  selec- 
tion procedure  is  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  shows,  from  the  local  art, club 
to  important  museum  shows.    A  show  in  a  private  gallery  is  usually  a  function 
of  some  kind  of  interaction  with  the  gallery  director/owner..    These  inter- 
actions, which  are  the  most  frequently  discussed  among  professional  artists, 
•.  can  take  a  variety  of  forms.    The  range  is  from  walking  in  off  the  street  to 
-   present  work  to  formal  introduction  in  social  settings  to  indirect  referrals 
by  mutual  friends  or  admirers.    Artists  may  be  faced  with  any  of  these  situa- 

t 

tions  in  attempting  to  exhibit  in  spaces  selected  to  meet  their  own  criteria. 
Attempting  to  join  coops  or  exhibit  in  alternative  spaces  follows  a  similar 
format, 'except  that  the  criteria  for  selection  are  likely  to  be  different. 
The  actions  taken  by  artists  in  this  area  are  called  efforts  and  their 
empirical  manifestation  is  described  in  Chapter  6. 

b.    The  particular  route  taken  by  artists  also  depends  on  the  amount  of 
accurate  information  they  possess.    To  be  effective  in  maximizing  their  indi- 
vidual accessibility  functions  artists  must  know  about  spaces  which  meet 
their  criteria  and  how  to  approach  the  controller  of  those  spaces.  For 
juried  shows  this  includes  information  on  the  type  of  show,  when  it  will  be 
held,  where  to  take  work,  and  the  experience  (exhibition)  level  of  the 
competition.    For  galleries,  artists  should  be  aware  of  the  style  of  work 
shown  *  the  general  experience  level  of  the  artists,  and  the  procedures  for 
evaluating  arid  ^electing  preferred  by  the  proprietor.    Failure  to  have  tnis 


information  could  lead  to  rejection  and  bad  feelings  and  will  certainly  lead 
r    to  unnecessary  work  hy  the  artist. 

6 

Other  information  which  could  directly  increase  accessibility  includes 
*         knowledge  ,of  exhibition  opportunities  in  other  areas,  knowledge  of  places  and 

settings  where  useful  personal  contacts  can  be  made,  and  knowledge  of  current 
opportunities  in  local  spaces  (e.g.,  a  gallery  has  dropped  someone  from  its 

-  regular  "stable"  of  artists).    Indirect  advantages  could  be  gained  through 
any  technique  which  helps  the  artists  to  improve  their  work.    Thus,  knowing 
about  current  national  trends  or  the  latest  developments  in  art  could  lead 

.   the  artist  to  adopt  a  style  more  likely  to  be  exhibited,   The  use  of  these 
topics  of  information  is  described  in  Chapter  6. 

•  The  approach  taken  by  artists  may  be  a  function  of  two  factors,  personal 
preferences  for  establishing  exhibition  related  contacts  and  the  amount  of 
information  they  possess  about  exhibition  processes.    Developmentally,  we 
can  assume  the  artist  starts  with  no  information  and  proceeds  only  on  prefer- 
ences.   As  experience  grows  the  approach  may  be  accommodated  to  the  situation 
encountered.    Generally,  this  accommodation  should  increase  the  chances  for 
exhibition  (at  a  given  quality).    Artists  with  different  styles  or  media  will 
receive  different  types  of  information  (feedback)  and,  presumably,  will  adopt 
different  procedures.    Certain  types  of  acu.vity,  e.g.,  establishing  personal 
contacts,  may  be  outside  the  realm  of  acceptable  practice  for  some  artists. 
»  In  taking  such  a  position  they  can  limit  their  chances  to  exhibit. 

Possessing  accurate  information  and  experience  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  the  artist's  acceptance  of  the  system  or  the  system's  acceptance  of  the 
artist.    Some  artists  "drop  out"  because  they  are  unwilling  to  adopt  approaches 
they  perceive  as  necessary  to  exhibit.    Some  systems  may  not  have  the  capacity 
to  accept  the  type  of  art  produced.*    In  our  study,  for  example,  Minneapolis 
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was  not  well  equipped,  in  terms  of  spaces  then  available,  to  accommodate 
radically  different  art.    Environmental  artists  have  ev*n  greater  problems 
since  there  are  few  exposure  systems  which  include  the  means  to  show 
environmental  works,  let  alone  works  which  can  be  created  and  shown  only 
outside. 

Finally,  even  if  we  control  for  style-,  medium  and  experience,  there  is 
sufficient  variety  in  most  larger  systems,  such  as  the  four  studied  her^  to- 
permit  successful  variation  in  approach.    Each  city  studied*  for  example, 
has  some  galTery  spaces  which  were  accessible  to  "walk-in"  artists.  Other 
spaces,  which  showed  similar  style  and  quality  art,  were  operated  on  a 
more  closed^basis.    If  one  were  to  do  a  detailed  examination  of  the  selection 
stvle  of  each  space,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  specify  the  precise 
probability  of  receiving  a  fair  evaluation  in  each  city  for  each  type  of 
artist.    Artists,  however^  do  not  have  the  time  or  need  to  perform  such  an 
evaluation.    Nothing  short  of  increasing  the  amount  of  space  will  satisfy 
all  artists  who  want  to  exhibit.    Information,  if,  it  is  equally  distributed, 
will  provide  equal  opportunity  within  the  limits  of  available  space  for  each 
type  of  art,    Mai  distributed  information  gives  the  informed  artist  a  better 
chance,  that  is,  greater  accessibility,  to  potential  exhibition  spaces. 

c.    Accessibility  has  been  extensively  discussed  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs as  it  is  related  to  approach  and" information.    However,  it  does  have 
limits.    The  limits,  at  a  givejri  point  in  time  and  in  a  given  geographic  area, 
are  the  conventional* art  exhibition  spaces,  coops,  galleries,  museums,  etc., 
and  those  alternative  spaces  that  proprietors  are  willing  to  recognize  and 
use  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  art.    Most  artists  are  limited  to  the 


conventional  spaces.  Generally,  only  exceptional  circumstances  provide 
unique  opportunities  to  expand  beyond  these  limits,  and  then  often  only 
temporari ly. 

Accessibility  changes  primarily  with  the  opening  and  closing  of 

alternative  and  more  conventional  spaces.    Over  the  past  few  years,  the 

*» 

opening  of  new  spaces  has  been  the  dominant  condition  in  the  four  cities 
studied.    However,  accessibility  td^exhi  bition  spaces  is  still  uncertain 
and  the  uncertainty  is  increased  by  the  lack  of  information  on  the  part 
of  the  artists. 

Beyond  space  and  information  limitations  are  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  art  s>stem  and  its  participants.    For  example,  rewards,  such  as 
critical  recognition  and  large  serious  audiences,  are  often  available 
only  tc  those  artists  who  show  in  conventional  spaces. 

These  kind  of  rewards  are  not  only  1  ess  "avai 1 abl e  for  showing  in 
alternative  spaces  but  they  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  kind  of  work 
many  alternative  spaces  show  (specifically  to  nonsalable,  temporary  art). 
Perhaps  other  rewards,  more  intrinsic  in  nature  that  come  from  the 
exploration  of  new  jdeas  and  modes  of  artistic  production  (performances 
for  example)  need  to  be  internalized  by  artists.    As  long  as  artists 
who  do  innovative  work  expect  the  same  rewards  as  those  available  through 
conventional  means  of  exhibition  and  for  more  conventional  art  work 
the  dilemma  of  access  to  such  rewards  will  remain  unresolved.    As  new 
reward  structures  develop,  internally  and  externally,  accessibility 
will  also  expand. 


Selling  Art 

The  primary  markets  for  selling  original  art  are  private  individuals  and 
collectors,  corporate  "collectors ,"  wholesalers  (decorators,  furniture  stores, 
etc.),  and  public  collections  {museums  and  government  agencies).    The  indi- 
viduals and  collectors  market  lVthe  largest.    The  primary  techniques  for 
selling  are  direct  sales  (artist  to  buyer)  from  the  studio,  sales  through 
agents  (dealers,  gallery,  etc,),*  commissions,**  sales  generated  in  competi- 
tive shows,  and  sales  in  open  markets  (art  fairs*,  mall  shows,  etc).    It  is 
this  interaction  of  buyers  and  artists,  through  various  sales  techniques,  that 
constitutes  the  art  .market.    Because  our  study  focuses  on  the  supply  side  of 
this  market,  the  brief  analysis  presented  here  will  present  factors  and  inter- 
actions from  that  perspective. 

The  market  economy  leaves  open  the  techniques  available  for  selling  work. 
Very  well  known  artists  often  use  galleries,  but  may  be  able  to  function 
equally  as  well  by  relying  on  their  reputation.    For  artists  at  the 
middle  level  of  experience,  and  recognition,  some  kind  of  agent  seems  to 
provide  the  most  efficient  method  for  achieving  increased  exhibition  and 
sales,    less  recognized  artists  may  rely  more  heavily  on  direct  contact 
methods  for  sales  because  they  are  not  always  able  to  establish  the 
helpful  gallery  connections*    Contact  with  a  buying  public  may  be  more 
easily  established  through  the  use  of7open  markets  like  art  fairs. 


*  6 

Included  in  this  category  are  sales  through  coops,  where  the  coops,  where 
the  coop  has  the.  agent  function. 

The  definitional  difference  between  commissions  and  direct'  sales  is  that 
in  the  former  case  a  specific  request  is  generated  before  the  work  is 
created. 
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Less  recognized  artists  may  rely  more  heavily  on  dirett  contact  methods  for 
sales  because  they  are  not  always  able  to  establish  the  helpful  gallery  con- 
nections.   Contact  with  a  buying  public  may  be  more  easfly  established  through 
the  use  of  open  markets  like  art  fairs. 

Accessibility  to  sales  is  similar  to  exhibition  accessibility  since  many 
sales  rely  on  reaching  a  wider  unknown  audience.    Thus,  the  techniques,  such 
as  using  coops  and  entering  open  competitions,  used  by  unexperienced  artists 
to  exhibit  their  works  apply  equally  to  selling  their  works.    The  impact  of 
greater  exposure  is  an  important  contributor  to  expanding  sales  among  artists 
with  lower  recognition  in  the  art-buying  audience.    Using  coops  as  an  exhibi- 
tion vehicle  is  one  of  the  techniques  to  overcome  this  problem.    For  artists 
whose  work  is  radically  different  from  mainstream  forms  the  problem  is  more 
>    difficult  because  there  are  even  fewer  outlets  and  a  much  smaller  potential 
m        ,,'    audience.    At  the  extreme  are  artists  whose  work  is  not  permanent.    In  this 
instance  almost  all  "sales"  (grants,  sponsorship  of  events',  etc.)  related 
suppdrt  comes  from  the  public  sector.    Similarly,  artists  whose  work  is 
extremely  large  scale  must  rely  on  buyers  who  have  a  place  to  show  and 
can  afford  the  work.*    This  limits  the  market  to  large  corporate  or  public 
agencies  (museums  and  cities  buying  large  sculptures  for  public  locations 
both  fit  into  this  group. 

In  a  market  economy,  price  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  function  of 
supply  and  demand.    For  original  works  of  art,  a  depressed  price  structure 
might  be  predicted  because  the  supply  seems  to  greatly  exceed  the  demand, 

*Even  the  cost  of  production  for  large-scale  pieces  must  often  be  underwritten 
by  the  buyer. 
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i.e.,  many  artists  attempting  to  sell  their  work  seem  not  to  be  successful. 
Yet,  recent  history  has  shown  a  highly  inflated  art  price  structure.    Part  of 
the  explanation  lies  in  the  extensive  speculation  which  has  forced  up  prices 
of  works  by  well-known  artists.    Another  dimension  is  general  inflation, 
which  means  that  the  cost  of  producing  art  and  just  surviving  has  greatly  in- 
increased.    Both  of  these  factors  influence  the  price  of  art  done  by  lesser 

° 

known  and  inexperienced  artists.    For  inexperienced  artists  the  prices  they  de 
demand  are  a  major  factor  in  their  inability  to  sell  their  work  since  buyers 
buyers  (and  dealers)  are  less  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  "(fcAown" 
art.    Thus,-  the  potential  to  sell  one  work  at  a  higher  price  may  outweign 
a  more  immediate  reward  produced  by  selling  cheaply.    In  addition,  the  idea  of 
a  fair  wage,  basefl  at  a  minimum  on  the  amount  of  effort  put  into  a  work, 
is  becoming  increasingly  popular  among  younger  artists.    These  perspectives 
can  influence  the  development  of  artistic  careers  by  limiting  artists  secondary 
exposure  opportunities  (those  created  by  sales)  and  their  capacity  to  continue 
to  produce  their  work. 

c 

Exhibiting  and  selling  in  a  gallery  context  can  impact  on  price  also. 
The  commission  taken  by  galleries  can  force  up  prices,  reduce  the  amount ^the 
artist  receives  (by  forcing  the  artist  to  take  a  wholesale  price  from  the 
dealer),  or  both.    The  price  of  greater  exposure  and  an  increased  potential 
for  sales,  for  lesser  known  artists,  is  a  smaller  reward  for  individual  items 
or  possibly  being  priced  out  of  the  market.    This  is  another  reason  that  art- 
ists often  seek  a  more  direct  means  of  selling  their  works  or  combine  the 
indirect  and  direct  sales  approaches.    It  is  also  a  source  of  possible  friction 
between  artists  and  their  galleries  because  the  latter  may  suffer  as  a  result 
of  being  in  competition  with  their  own  artists. 
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**  Empirical  ImpTjcatlo/hs 

•    -E  " — j 

The  foregoing  development  has  as  its  objective  provision  of  a 
context  for  the  study  of  production,  exhibition  and  selling  behavior 
of  professional  visual  artists.    TKe  analys/is  described  the  general 


socio-economic  context  in  which  the  visuaV  arts  subsystem  functions  and  sug- 
gested some  implications,  in  terms  of  th/ behavior  of  artists, which  might  be 

the" result  of  that  context.    This  development  is  the  result  of  both  deductive 

/ 

f      ■»  ; 
and  inductive  reasoning.    The  basic  socio-economic  model  suggests  the  para- 

\  ! 

x        meters  of  relationships  which  may  exist  in  the  visual  arts  subsystem.  These 
have  to  do  with  how  art  functions  as  a  commodity  in  the  system  and  how  artists 
must  operate  within  the  framework  of  that  system.    Our  discussions  with  artists 
about  their  problems  and  concerns,  described  in  Chapter  1,  contributed  to  some 
of  the  detailed  development  of  the  ideas  in  the  overall  system.    The  basic 
issues  pursued  in  this  analysis  were:  ^ 

'1.    How  do  artists  support  themselves  in  a  system  which  seems  to  offer 
kittle  direct  assistance  beyond  the  funds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  art? 

2.  How  are  the  artists'  roles  as  artists  related  to  their  ability  to 
support  themselves? 

3.  How  is  the  economic  condition  of  artists  related  to  the  three-tiered 
system,  artist-dealer-buyer,  which  is  a  dominant  manifestation  of  the  socio- 
economic system? 

4.  Does  the  pluralistic  art  system  offer  artists  with  different  approaches 
differential  advantages  in  producing,  ex.v.uUirg,  and  selling  their  work? 

5.  How  does  the  market  system  affect  exhibition  opportunities  (accessi- 
bility) for  artists  and  is  there  differential  opportunity  based  on"  the  art  form 

used  by  the  artist?' 
°  70  - 
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6.  How  are  exhibition  and  economic  conditions  related? 

7.  Are  there  geographic  differences  in  the  functioning  of  the  visual 
arts  subsystem? 

8*    How  are  artists  efforts,  time  devoted  to  art  roles,      ated  to 
experience  and  success? 

9.    What  is  -the  role  of  economic  and  exhibition  support  supplied  through 
means  outside  the  basic  socio-economic  system  (i.e.,  individual  production 
and  the  .exhibition  and  selling  of  art  to  various  art  customers;)? 

These  issues  may  be  divided  into  many  specific  subissues  which  will  be  gener- 
ated cjuring  our  description  of  the  empirical  results. 

The  questions  being  highlighted  here  are  not  presented  as  formal  hypotheses 
for  two  reasons.    First,  the  original  objectives  of  the  study  were  to  describe 
artists1  needs  and  behaviors  related  to  exhibiting  art.    These  descriptions 
require  a  framework  for  asking  relevant  questions,  but  they  do  not  require 
specific  hypotheses  about  the  impact  of  the  system  on  individual  behavior. 
Second,  in  large  measure  this  study  is  exploratory.    The  conceptual  framework 
presented  here  suggests  the  kinds  of  activity  we  may  expect  to  observe,  but 
it  is  not  specific  enough  for  the  development  of  individual  hypotheses.  In 
addition,  the  pluralistic  system,  differences  in  perceived  ability,  and  differ- 
ences in  reactions  (approaches)  of  artists  to  the  system  are  issues  6hich  have 
not  been  fully  described.    The  results  of  the  survey  portion  of  the  study  will 
help  to  illuminate  some  of  these  issues  and  suggest  further  theoretical  and 
empirical  development. 

At  a  more  general  level/  however,  the  conceptual  framework  does  posit  the 
existence  of  certain  genferal  conditions  which  may  be  verified  in  the  empirical 
analysis.    The  pluralism  of  approaches,  mentioned  above,  is  one  of  conditions. 

**7 


Others  include  differences  in  approach  and  accessibility  based  on  art  form 

and  experience.  As  we  develop  the  empirical'  results  of  the  study  we  shall 

s 

continue  to  examine  confirmation  and  disconfirmation  of  the  assumptions  pre- 
sented in  this  conceptual  framework. 

One  question  purposely  avoided  was  the  "quality11  of  the  art.    It  is  the 
factor  which  produces  much  of  the  unexplained  variance  in  the  visual  arts 
system.    The  socio-econofnic  factors  contribute  a  context  and  imply  a  set  of 

behaviors  necessary  for  success.    Yet,  all  artists  wno  understand  the  system 

t 

and  their  accessibility  to  that  system*  will  not  have  the  same  degree  of 
success.    The  difference  is  perceived  quality  of  the  work.    There  is  no  way 
that  a  study  such  as  this. can  isolate  the  impact  of  this  perception.    Our  in- 
tent is  to  examine  the  impact  of  other  factors  by  describing,  on  an  aggregate 
basis,  the  condition  and  behavior  of  artists.    Following  a  brief  description 
of  the  methodology  of  the  study,  the  remainder  of  this  report  will  be  given  to 
that  end.  "  . 


including  such  factors  as  the  impact  of  art  form,  geography,  style,  medium, 
price,  and  process. 
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METHODOLOGY 

"  In  this  section  we  provide  a  brief  description  of  the  procedures  used  to 
develop  instruments  and  collect  ffthe  data.    Part  of  the  development  includes 
definition  of  key  concepts  used  in  defining  the-  scope  of  the  study.    A -de- 
tailed description  of  this  process  is  presented  in  Appendix  B.  Descriptions 
of  analytic  steps  are  presented  in  each  chapter,  along  with  result^T,. 

Data  collection  was  a  six-step  process:    1.  defining  artist  populations; 
2.  identifying  relevant  exhibition  spaces;  3.  identifying  artists;  4.  inter- 
viewing artists;  5.*  developing  a  survey  questionnaire;  and  6.  surveying  the 
artists.  -  . 

Defining  Artist  Populations 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (the  funding  agency)  limited  the 
scope  of  the  study  to  professional  visual  artists  in  four  cities  (San  Francisco 
Washington,"\)C,  Houston,  and  Minneapolis).*   These  cities  represent  what  niay  be 
called  second-level  art  centers,  behind  the  major  centers  like  New  York  and 
Los* Angeles.    In  developing  the  scope  of  the  study,  professional  visual  art- 
ists were  defined  as  those  artists  who  had  exhibited  at  a  local  recognized 
visual  arts  space  during  the  three  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  data  collec- 
tion, 1976-1978.    Recognized  spaces  were  defined  to  include  the  following: 
(a)  private  commericial  galleries;  (b)  public  galleries  and  museums;  (c)  art- 
ist- run  cooperatives;  (d)  public  or  private  spaces  which  had  regular  profes- 
sionally  directed  exhibitions  as  a  secondary  function,  e.g.,  the  World  Bank  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  some  major  libraries;**  and  (e)  alternative  spaces, 

*The  cities,  as  used  in  this  study,  include  surrounding  communities. 
San  Francisco  includes  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  their  close  suburbs.  Washington, 
DC,  includes  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  counties  in  Maryland,  and  Fairfax 
county  in  Virginia. s  Houston  includes  surrounding  suburbs  and  Galveston. 
Minneapolis  includes  St.-  Paul  and  surrounding  suburbs. 

**We  depend  on  local  expertise  to  identify  these  spaces  in  each  city. 
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including  full-time  spaces,' e .g.,  Washington  Project  for  the  Arts  and 
60  Langton  St.  in  San.  Francisco,  and  occasional  spaces  which  showed  radical 
or  avant-garde  art.    Not  included  in  the  study  were  art  fairs,  art  club  or 

6 

association  shows  or  membership,  spaces  not  professionally  managed,  like 
banks  and  restaurants,  and  student  exhibitions.* 

Visual  artists  of  all  media  and  styles  were  included  in  the  study  except 
those -generally  classified  as  working  in  crafts.    Thus,  painters,  sculptors, 
print  makers,  drawers,  photographers,  film  and  video  artists,  conceptual  art- 
ists, .environmental  artists/  etc.,  were  included.    Not  generally  included  were 
fc    potters,  jewelers,  weavers,  wood  carvers  and  other  craft  or  folk  art  artists 
The  limits  on  types  of  art  and  spaces  were  applied  to  fit  sponsor  objec- 
tives, because  of  limited  resources,  and  to  make  data  analysis  manageable. 
There  are  no  implied  value  judgments  on  the  importance  of  groups  excluded  from 
the  study. 

Identification  of  Spaces 

A. local  consultant  and  various  gratis  local  experts  participated  in  the 
space  identification  process  in  each  location-.    Initial  lists  were  drawn  from 

art  directories  and  telephone  books.    These  lists  were  expanded  to  include  nnn- 

» 

obvious  spaces  by  reviewing  lists  with  local  experts.    Only  those  exhibition 
spaces  which  had  shown  local  contemporary  artists  during  the  previous  three 
years  were  .included.    This  means  that  some  well  known  nationally  oriented 
galleries  were  not  on  our  lists.    The  number  of  spaces  identified  in^each  city 
was: 

^Faculty  exhibitions  in  college  or  university  galleries  were  considered  pro- 
fessional exhibits. 

**Although  some  of  thesl  artists,  especially  those  working  in  clay  or  cloth,  * 
were  ultimately  included  in  the  sample  because  they  showed  in  spaces  normally 
exhibiting  other  types  of  visual  artists. 
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San  Francisco  7 

Washington,  tlC  1 22 

Houston  *.  83 

Minneapolis    *  -  110 

'We  estimate  these  lists  include  about  95  percent  of  the  target  Spages  operating 
at  the  time  they  were  generated-    Some  additional  names  were  generated  from 
galleries  that  had  recently  closed.    About  SO  percent  of  these  were  private 

*  galleries.  In  San  Francisco  there  were  6.4  percent  coops  and  "alternative 
spaces."  In  Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis  there  were  slightly  less  than 
5  percent.    Houston  had  the  smallest  proportion  of  such  spaces— 2.4  percent. 

Identification 'of  Artists 

or 
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Artfst  names  were  obtained  from  the  exhibition  spaces  by  asking  them  to 
generate  lists  of  local  artists  who  had  exhibited  in  their  space  during  the  . 

t  > 

*  5 

previous  three  years.    These  lists  were  to  include  artistic  medium  and  type  of 
exhibition  as  well .    This  cooperation  was  generated  with  explanatory  letters 
and  follow-up  telephone  calls.    In  some  instances,  study  staff  members  went  to- 
a    the  spaces  to  generate  and  copy  lists.    About  90  percent  of  the  space  propri- 
etors and  directors  agreed  to  cooperate,  15  to  20  percent  fewer  actually 
did  comply  by  the  specified  deadline. 

- 

The  resulting  lists  of  "local  professional"  artists  included  2,200  from 
San  Francisco,  1,089  from  Washington,  DC,  459  from  Houston  and  693  from 
Minneapolis.  Other  names  were  collected  in  each  city,  but  were  -ixcluded  be- 
cause they  did  not  m:et  inclusion  criteria  or  because  information  was  incom- 
plete. In  addition,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  identify  professional  art- 
ists known  to  be  working  in  the  area,  but  not  currently  exhibiting.  Again* 

^ 

local  experts  were' used,  but  this  effort  produced  few  new  names. 

Because  of  multiple  exhibitions,  the  failure  of  some  galleries  to  cooper- 

ate  probably  did  not  have  a  significant  impact.    Artists  most  likely  to  be 
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excluded  are  those  with  one  or  two  shows  (individual  or  group)  during  the 
target  period.    We  perceived  no  noticeable  bias  in  the  type  of  art  shown  in 
uncooperative  spaces.    However,  the  type  of  space  least  likely  to  cooperate 
was  the  small,  less  well  known,  private  gallery.    This  could  mean  that  lesser 
known  artists  are  somewhat  underrepresented  in  the  identified  artist  popular 
tions.*   Since  this  group  still  represents  the  largest  portion  of  our  sample 
and  because  much  of  the  analysis  was  stratified  on  the  exhibition  history 
dimension,  any  underrepresentation  would  not  necessarily  signify  a  bias  in 
the  results. 

Interviewing  Artists  and  Exhibitors 

V*. 

Once  the  exhibition  space  and  artist  populations  were  defined,  small 
samples  from  each  group  were  identified  and  invited  to  participate  in  discus- 
sions relevant  to  the  objectives  of  the  research.    These  sessions  were  held 
to  provide  broader  and  more  practical  perspectives  on  the  issues  artists  per- 
ceived, the  problems  of  accessibility,  and  the  interaction  of  artists  and 

~  / 

exhibitors.    Interviews  were  conducted  in  small  groups  with  artists  divided 

roughly  along  media  lines  (painters  and  sculptors,  printmakers  and  photogra- 

<, 

phers,  and  " avant-garde"  artists)  and  exhibitors  divided  by  type  (commercial 

J 

galleries,  museums  and  public  spaces,  and  coop's  and  alternative  spaces). 

•  ■  .7  «.."*•  /""X     .  " 

Where  possible,  further  divisions  were -made  betwaen  artists  who  were  widely 

y 

known  and  those  with  less  experience.    Similar!/,  highly  reputed  galleries 
were  sometimes  separated  from  lesser  known  galleries.    The  purpos\of  these 
divisions  was  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  diversity  of  the  groups  so  discuss^ns 
could  be  more  focused.    Because  the  information  used  to  define  the  groups  was 
often  incomplete  (it  was  provided  largely  by  exhibitors  who  were  uneven  in 

*This  group,  i.e.,  artists  with  fewer  shows  and  those  likely  to  have  shown  in 
a  small  number  of  group  shows,  is,  however,  well  represented  in  our  subsequent 
sampjes  as  the  results  chapters  will  show.  *  s 


their  response  to  these  questions),  mistakes  in  assignment  were  sometimes 
made.    These  misassignments  caused  little  problem  in  the  meetings. 

There  were  from  6  to  10  group  meetings  in  each  city.    There  were  also  a 
number  of  individual  interviews  and  informal  discussions  with  critics,  local 
art  notables  and  artists.    All  group  sessions  and  interviews  were  conducted 
by  the  authors.    Group  sessions  were  generally  held  in  places  highly  visible 
tp  artists,  e.g.,  museums,  the  public  library,  or  well  known  galleries. 
Attendance  at  artist  sessions  was  from  6  to  20,  with  an  average  of  about  15. 
Generally,  about  25  to  30  were  invited.    The  attendance  at  exhibitor  sessions 
depended  on  the  number  of  spaces  in  each  category.    For  coops  and  "alter- 
native spaces"  groups  were  small,  but  attendance  was  high     A  similar 
result  was  obtained  $or  museums  and  other  public  spaces.    Attendance  by  gal- 
lery proprietors  varied,  but  all  types  of  galleries  were  represented  in  each 
of  the  cities. 

Questionnaire  Development 

The  results  of  group  sessions  and  the  general  model  were  used  to  develop 
questions  relevant  to  the  objectives  of  "the  study.    The  questionnaire  went 
through  several  revisions  and  contains  significant  contributions  from  Endowment 
staff  members  as  well  as  the  authors.    The  general  foci  of  the  questionnaire 
included:  1.  art  form;  2.  exhibition  history;  3.  economic  status  (including 
art  income  and  expenditures),  4.  the  process  of  getting  exhibited  (including 
behavior  and  information  items);  5.  general  information  about  art;  and 
6.  demographic  characteristics.    Artists  were  also  a.'ven  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  own  views  about  any  art-related  subject  in  an  open-ended 
question  at  the  end  of  the  survey.    A  complete  questionnaire  is  reproduced 
in  Appendix  A. 
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The  Survey  of  Artists 

Sample  Selection 

The  final  phase  of  the  data  collection  was  a  general  survey  of  artists 
in  each  of  the  four  cities.    Our  intention  was  to  contact  approximately  2,000 
artists,  or  about  500  from  each  city.    Because  of  the  unequal  numbers  of  art- 
ists in_eaciLxity,  actual  sample  sizes  were  as  follows:    San  Francisco— 516, 
Washington,  DC— 521 ,  Houston— 459,  and  Minneapolis— 693.    The  latter  two 
samples  represent  all  artists  identified  in  those  cities     In  San  Francisco 
and  Washington,  DC,  random  samples  of  each  population  were  takon.  The 
samples  were  drawn  using  a  random  starting  point  and  an  equal  skip  interval, 
4  for  San  Francisco  and  2  for  Washington,  DC.    Given  the  survey  technique  and 
length  of  the  questionnaire,  we  were  expecting  a  return  of  between  1,000  and 
1,200  surveys. 

Su.-vay  Procedure 

The  survey  technique  used  in  this  study  was  mail.    Each  sample  member  was 
sent  a  letter  describing  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  indicating  that  a  survey 
would  follow.    The  surveys  were  mailed  to  either  home  or  gallery  addresses  de- 
pending on  which  was  available.*  A  reminder  post  card  was  sent  about  10  days 
following  the  initial  mailing.    As  a  final  encouragement,  a  registered  letter 
containing  a  new  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  those  who  had  not  responded  in 
three  weeks. 

The  follow-up  procedure  required  that  artists  be  identified  throuah  that 
phase  of  the  study.    Once  the  survey  portion  was  complete,  howevc,  surveys 
and  individual  respondent  identifications  were  disassociated:    All  results  are 
anonymous;  connections  between  specific  answers  and  the  respondent  cannot  be  made. 

Those  artists  for  whom  we  had  no  home  address  or  private  gallery  address  were 
excluded  from  the  study.    That  is  why  sample  sizes  are  slightly  smaller  than 
expected  in  some  cases. 


Returns 

TabTe  2.1  presents  return  rates  for  the  four  cities.    The  overall  rate 
was  47.4  percent  (940  returns)  which  is  somewhat  lower  than  we  anticipated. 
As  the  Table  shows,  return  rates  for  each  city  were  very  close.    In  each  city 
there  were  a  significant  number  of  undeliverable  surveys  which  were  not 
counted  in  the  return  rate. 

Table  2.1 


Survey  Return  Rates 
City 

San  Francisco     Washington,  DC     Houston     Minneapol is 
Surveys  Mailed  521  516  459  693 

t 

Surveys  Undeliverable  62  49  53  42 

Good  Surveys  459  467  406  651 

(assumed  delivered) 

Proportion  of  Usable  49.2%  48.4%  48.0%  45.0% 

Responses 

While  we  would  have  liked  higher  return  rates,  we  feel  the  respondents 
who  did  return  surveys  represent  a  reasonable  cross-section  of  professional 
artists  in  the  four  cities.    Virtually  all  types  of  artistic  modes  and  exhi- 
bition experience  level  are  represented.    In  addition,  we  know  from  comments 
that  accompanied  the  returns  that  many  of  the  artists  who  responded  were 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  doing  a  survey  about  their  art-related  activities.  The 
fact  that  they  completed  the  survey  anyway  suggests  that  if  a  difference  in  the 
artistic  experience  of  the  hostile  group  exists,  it  is  also  represented  in  our 
results. 

The  return  rate  does,  however,  suggest  caution  in  interpreting  results. 

The  greatest  problems  ptobably  exist  in  projecting  aggregate  results  to  a  total 

artist  population.    While  an  N  of  940  indicates  an  expected  sampling  error  of 
°  -  79  - 
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about  ±2.5  percent  (at  the  .05  level)  which  is  quite  small,  the  low  return  rate 
probably  increases  that  error  significantly.    Unfortunately,  there  is  no  proven 
procedure  for  calculating  the  increased  error  on  a  post  hoc  basis.    That  is, 
there  is  no  way  to  demonstrate  that  those  who  did  not  respond  are  any  different 
than  those  'ho  did  respond  except  in  the  fact  of  answering  our  questions. 

Much  of  our  analysis  is  concerned  with  the  relationship  of  exhibition, 
economic,  and  process  issues.    These  analyses  examine  individuals  and  are  only 
subsequently  aggregated.    Thus,  the  crucial  issues  of  how  these  factors  relate 
within  each  subject  should  not  be  distributed  by  a  marginally  low  response 
rate.    Whether  aggregated  groups  are  representative  of  population  distribution, 
however,  is  still  an  issue  of  concern.    We  would  estimate  that  the  sampling 
error  is  greater  than  2.5  percent  but  probably  not  more  than  20  percent.  We 
also  see  no  indication  that  the  results  are  biased,  i.e.,  that  nonrespondents 
are  significantly  different  than  respondents  on  important  issues.  However, 
since  we  cannot  definitively  answer  this  question,  we  will  leave  it  to  the 
readers  to  evaluate  our  results  against  their  own  experience. 
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CHAPTER  3 


SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  ART  FORM  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  SAMPLE 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  basic  demographic  and  artistic 
characteristics  of  our  sample.    The  socio-demographic  characteristics  examined 
here  include:    age  (25)*;  professional  age  (32)**;  gender  (26);  ethnicity  and 
race  (27);  marital  status  (37);  number  of  dependents  (38);  art  education  (29); 
and  regular  education  (30).    The  distribution  for  each  characteristic  will  be 
presented  for  the  combined  samples  and  for  each  city.    In  an  attempt  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  art  created  by  each  respondent  we 
asked  the  artists  to  indicate  their  art  form  (1)  and  any  additional  character- 
istics of  their  art  they  wished  to  provide  (2).    Results  of  these  questions 
are  presented  in  Table  3.9  and,  in  Appendix  C,  Table  2. 


Numbers  in  parenthesis  are  survey  question  numbers.  The  questionnaire  is 
reproduced  in  Appendix  A. 

•kit 

The  length  of  time  the  respondent  has  been  a  practicing  visual  artist. 
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SOC IO-DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
Age 


Age  and  professional  age  distributions  are  presented  in  Tables  3.1  and 
3.2  respectively.*   All  respondents  are  18  or  older  with  an  overall  median 
age  of  38  years.    Washington,  DC,  artists  are  somewhat  older  (mfeJian  age  of 
43  years)  and  Houston  artists  are  somewhat  younger  (median  age  of  36  years).** 
The  median  age  of  the  combined  samples,  38  years,  is"  similar  to  the  1970 
national  census  figures  on  artist  ages.    In  the  census  report,  the  median 
age  for  painters  and  sculptors  was  38  and  for  photographers  was  39.  . 

While  Washington,  DC,  artists  are  older,  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
more  experience  than  artists  in  the  other  cities.    San  Francisco  artists  are, 
more  likely  to  have  over  ten  years   experience  (63  percent)  than"  artists  in 
any  of  the  other  cities  (52  percent  or  53  percent).    In  Washington,  DC,  art- 
ists seem  to  start  later.    In  San  Francisco,  the  core  of  professional  artists 
seems  to  be  somewhat  more  established.    In  Hoir.ton ,  the  younger  chronological 
age  and  medium  professional  age  suggests  artists  itart  art  careers  somewhat 
sooner  than  in  the  other  cities.    Houston  also  is  characterized  by  a  more 
mobile  artist  population,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  exhibiting  artists 
likely  to  be  recent  arrivals  in  the  area. 


The  total  N  represented  in  Table  3.1  and  subsequent  tables  in  this  chapter 
is  the  number  of  respondents  who  answered  the  particular  question  being  con- 
sidered.   There  were  940  total  respondents;  thus,  Tables  3.1. and  3.2  have 
96  percent  response  rates.    Table  3.3  is  just  below  98  percent,  and  so  on. 

The  distribution  of  number  of  years  the  artists  have  been  residing  in 
their  area  indicates  that  26.1  percent  of  Houston's  artists  have  been  living 
tfcare  for  no  more  than  five  years,  as  compared  to  7.5  percent  in  Minneapolis, 
16.4  percent  in  San  Francisco,  and  18.1  percent  in  Washington,  DC.  The 
average  length  of  stay  is  16  years  in  Houston,  22  in  Minneapolis,  13  in 
San  Francisco,  and  18  in  Washington,  DC.    Thus,  Houston's  artists  population 
is  heavily  weighted  with  newcomers  while  Minneapolis'  artists  are  more  of  a 
long-time  residents  of  their  city. 
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The  age  differences  across  cities  in  Table  3.1  and  the  professional  age 
difference  presented  in  Table  3.2  suggest  that  Houston  artists  are  more  likely 
to  exhibit  at  a  younger  age  than  artists  in  the  other  cities,  possibly  because 
of  a  smaller  established  artist  population  in  that  city.    San  Francisco  art- 
ists have  the  most  experience  before  they  exhibit.    Compare  14.5  percent  of 
the  San  Francisco  artists  with  less  than  five  years  experience  to  23.4  percent 
for  Houston.    The  median  experience  of  exhibited  artists  is  fifteen  years  in 
San  Francisco,  and  only  11  or  12  years  in  the  other  cities.    These  figures 
support  the  known  history  or  artistic  development  in  these  cities;  to  wit,  that 


San  Francisco 

has  seen  an 

artistic  center  for  longer  than  the  other 

cities  in 

this  study. 

TABLE  3.1. 

Aqe  by  City 

AGE 

COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

Of 
iO 

(ti) 

WASHINGTON, 

Of 
iO 

DC    SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

Of 

;o 

18-29  years 

18.5 
(161 ) 

15.2 

16.2 

19.2 

23.9 

30-39  years 

34.8 
(314) 

26.1 

40.3 

35.5 

37.2 

40-49  years 

21.8 
(197) 

25.6 

20.8 

19.9 

21 .8 

50-59  years 

15.7 
(142) 

21.3 

12.0 

17.1 

11 .7 

60  and  older 

9.1 

(82) 

11.8 

10.6 

8.4 

5.3 

Total 

(N) 

100.0 
(902) 

100.0 
(211) 

100.0 
(216) 

100.0 
(287) 

100.0 
(188) 

Mean 

41  years - 

44  years 

40  years 

40  years 

38  years 

Median 

38  years 

43  years 

38  years 

33  years 

36  years 

Range 
of  Ages 

18-24 

18-83 

20-76 

20-83 

2C-84 

9 
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TABLE  3.2. 

Professional  Age:    Number  of  Years 

as  a  Practicing  Artist  by  City 

AGE 

COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

,0 

/  hi  \ 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

~  % ' 

MINNEAPOLIS 

c/ 

,0 

Lini  fCTHM 

c/ 

,0 

Up  to  5  years 

19.0 
(171) 

21.0 

14.5 

18.1 

23.4 

6-10  years 

26.6 
(239) 

28.0 

23.2 

25.1 

25.0 

11-15  years 

17.7 
(159) 

15.9 

16.4 

17.7 

21 .2 

16-20  years 

13.7 
(123) 

11.2 

17.3 

15.6. 

9.2 

21-25  years 

7.7 
(69) 

8.4 

9.5 

5.7 

7.6 

26-30  years 

5.8 
(52) 

5.1 

5.9 

5.3 

7.1 

30  or  more 
years 

9.7 
(87) 

10.3 

13.2 

8.5 

6.5' 

Total 
IN) 

100.0 
(900) 

100.0  . 
(214) 

100.0 
(220) 

100.0 
(282) 

loa.o 

Mean 

15  years 

15  years 

17  years 

15  years 

14  years 

Median 
 1  

12  years 

11  years 

15  years 

12  years 

11  years 

Maximum 
Number  of 
Years  as  a 
Practicing 
Arti  st 

59  years 

58  years 

59  years 

59  years 

59  years 

Gender 

Table  3.3  shows  the  distribution  of  gender  in  the  sample.    For  the  total 
sample  the  divisio,.  is  virtually  even  between  men  (49.2  percent)  and  women 
(50.8  percent).    However,  the  individual  .cities  have  greater  differences. 
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TABLE  3.3.    Gender  by  City 
COMBINED   WASHINGTON,  DC    SAN  FRANCISCO   MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 


» 

SAMPLE 

% 

% 

of 
to 

01 
,0 

0/ 

10 

Female 

50.8 
(466) 

65.8 

49.4 

42.0 

48.9 

Male 

49.2 
(452) 

34.2 

50.6 

58.0 

51.1 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(918) 

100.0 
(219) 

100.0 
(221) 

100.0 
(288) 

100.0 
(190) 

Washington,  DC,  has  the  widest  difference  with  65.8  percent  women  and  only 
34.2  percent  men.    Only  Minneapolis  reflects  possible  biases  in  favor  of 
men  expected  by  many  artists  during  the  course  of  our  discussions.  Many 
female  artists  described  selection  biases  which  could  suggest  that  our 
sample  would  be  heavily  weighted  in  the  direction  of  male  artists  (because 

< 

it  includes  on?"y  those  who  have  previously  exhibited).    The  failure 
to  find  these  differences  at  this  level  of  analysis  is  partially  the 
result  of  differences  in  survey  response  rates.    For  example,  the 
population  of  Washington,  DC,  artists  used  to  draw  the  sample  had  about 
58  percent  women  and  42  percent  men.*   The  65.8  percent  women  among  those 
returning  questionnaires  indicates  that  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
respond  to  the  survey.    Assuming  that  this  position  held  for  the  other  cities, 
it  appears  that  in  San  F.-ancisco,  Minneapolis  and  Houston  men  were  more  likely 
to  have  exhibited.**    This  o^^e  parallels  findings  of  the  national  census 
st^dy  which  showed  that  3/j)ew§jlt  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  were  women 


* 

** 


Based  on  a  rough  count  ufing  name  as  the  only  available  indicator  of  gender. 

*0f  course,  we  have  no  indication  of  the  number  of  men  and  women  who  tried, 
but  failed,  to  exhibit  during  the  three-year  period  being  studied.    Thus,  the 
comments  of  some  artists  are  the  only  evidence  of  any  documentation  based  on 
gender. 
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and  63  percent  were  men  (NEA,  1  978).*  In  Washington,  DC,  however,  women  were 
more  likely  to  have  exhibited.    There  was  nothing  in  the  discussions  which 
provided  a  compelling  explanation  for  the  differences  which  occurred.** 

Ethnic  and  Racial  Characteristics 
Table  3.4  shows  the  ethnic  and  social  characteristics  of  sample  respondents* 


TABLE  3.4.    Ethnic  and  Racial  Characteristics  by  City 


COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

0/ 

iO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

Black, 

Afro -American 

3,1 
(23) 

5.5  " 

■  1.3 

0.7 

6.3 

Hispanic, 
Chioano, 
Mexican- 
American 

1.1 
(10) 

1.8 

0.9 

2.1 

Native 

American 

Indian 

0.4 

(4) 

0.9 

0.7 

Oriental , 
Asian- 
American 

2.0 
(26)  . 

f 
i 

1.4 

8.5 

0.3 

1.6 

White, 
Caucasian 

91.1 
(842) 

89.1 

87.5 

98.3 

86.9 

Mixed 

1.4 
(13) 

1.4 

1.8 

3.1 

Total 

(N) 

100.0 
(924) 

100.0 
(220) 

100.0 
(224)  j 

100.0 

(289) 

100.0 
(191) 

*In  Chapter  5  we  examine  differences  in  the  quality  of  exhibition  records 
which  show  a  slight  bias  in  favor  of  men  (i.e.,  men  have  higher  quality 
exhibition  histories). 

**For  example,  both  Washington,  DC,  which  had  the  highest  proportion  of 
professional  women,  and  Minneapolis,  which  had  the  lowest  proportion, 
had  galleries  devoted  to  women  artists. 
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These  results  show  a  higher  proportion  of  non-whites,  3.9  percent,  than  exist 
among  painters  and  sculptors  (7.5  percent)  and  among  photographers  (8.8  per- 
cent) in  1970.    City  distributions  show  expected  concentrations  of  minority 
artists,  Blacks  in  Washington,  DC,  and  Houston,  Hispanics  in  Houston,  and 
Asians  in  San  Francisco.    Despite  some  difficulties  in  exhibiting,  as  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  1,  the  proportion  of  Blacks  in  Washington,  DC,  and  Hispanics 
in  Houston  probably  constitute  a  larger  percentage  of  exhibited  artists  than 
are  represented  in  our  results.    The  reason  for  this  underrepresentation  is 
largely  accounted  for  in  the  difficulties  encountered  in  identifying  those 
artists  who  had  exhibited  in  minority-oriented  galleries  in  each  city.*  These 
figures  also  do  not  represent  any  selection  bias  which  may  exist  in  the 
exhibition  of  minority  artists.    Both  Black  artists  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
Hispanics  in  Houston  argued  that  such  biases  exist  and  that  any  list  based  on 
exhibition  record  would  underrepresent  the  number  of  practicing  minority  art- 
ists in  those  cities.    In  Houston,  the  Hispanic  artists  we  talked  to  felt  '; 
that  it  was  easier  for  them  to  exhibit  in  other  areas  than  in  Houston. 

While  both  Hispanic  and  Black  artists  appear  to  be  underrepresented  in 
the  survey  results,  special  efforts  were  made  tc  include  their  perspective  in 
group  sessions  described  in  Chapter  1  and  throughout  the  other  chapters. 

Marital  Status  and  Number  of  Dependents 

In  Table  3.5  and  Table  3.6.  the  marital  status  and  dependent  obligations 
of  the  respondent  sample  are  presented.    A  total  of  62.4  percent  were  currently 
married.    This  compares  to  70  percent  of  the  married  painters,  sculptors,  and  photog- 
raphers in  the  1970  census  (NEA,  1978).    Both  figures  are  substantially  lower 

*In  Houston,  the  one  Hi/Spanic  gallery  had  closed  a  few  months  before  the  study 
began  and  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  their  exhibition  records  until  after 
the  survey  portion  of  the  study  was  complete.    In  Washington,  DC,  two  of  the 
key  Black-oriented  galleries  did  not  provide  artist  lists. 
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TABLE  3.5.  Marital 

Status  by  City 

COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

i 

0/ 

t  ,0 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

0/ 
JO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

0/ 
,0 

HOUSTON 

% 

Married 

62.4 
(719) 

71.0 

50.9  ' 

69.9 

57.6 

Separated 

'  3.9 
(45)  - 

3.6 

3.6 

3.1 

5.2 

\ 

.  —  1 i 

Divorced 

12.7 
(146) 

6.8 

20.3 

7.5 

16.2 

Single 

17.7 
(204) 

14.9 

22  ..1 

16,4 

17.3 

Widow  or 
Widower 

2.2 
(26) 

3.6 

.1:4 

2.4- 

1.6 

Share 
Living  . 

]  ] 

.(13) 

K 

1.8 

0.7 

2.1 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(921) 

100.0 
(221) 

100.0 
(222) 

100.0 
(292) 

100.0 
(191) 
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3.6.    Number  of  Dependents  by  City 

COMBINED 

CAMDt  C 

of 

/O 

'  (N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

*  %  ' 

MINNEAPOLIS 

/ 

•  % 

0 

HOUSTON 

Of 

o 

Number  of 
Dependents 

47.2 
(420) 

45.-1 

* 

52.1 

4-3.7' 

49.2 

'  .1 

19.4 
(173) 

18.0 

20.7 

20.4 

18.2  . 

2 

18.4 
,  (164) 

23.3 

12.7  •  , 

18.3 

19.3 

3     "  . 

8.9 
(79) 

7.3 

10.8 

 #— 

9.8  "  * 

7.0 

4 

3.9 
(35) 

:       "  2.9 

3.3' 

4.6 

4.8  • 

5+ 

2.1 
(19) 

2.9  1 

0.5 

.  3.2 

1.6 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(890) 

100.0 
-  (206) 

100.0 
(213) 

100.0 
(284) 

100.0  - 
(187)  • 
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than  the  national  figure  of  86  percent  married.    The  four  city  sample  shows 
16-6  percent  of  the  artists  as  being  separated  or  divorced,  while  the  NEA 
study  had  significantly  fewer— 6  percent  for  photographers  and  7  percent  for 
painters  and  sculptors.    Thus,  wile  the  same  proportion  of  artists  were 
oncemarried,  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  had  been  divorced  by  1978  than 
was  true  in  1970.  .  « 

There  was  considerable  variation  across  "city  samples.    San  Francisco  art- 
ists are  least  likely  to  be  married  and  most  likely  to  have  been  divorced. 
Washington,  DC,  artists  are  most  likely  to  be  married. 

Slightly  less  than  half  (47.2  percent)  of  all  respondents  had  no  dependents. 
San  Francisco  artists,  who  were  least  likely  to  be  married,  were  least  likely 
to  have  dependents.    Because  our  quer+.ion  included  all  dependents,  both  living 
am.  not  living  with  the  artist,  it  is        possible  to  draw  a  direct  compat  !son 
to  the  1970  data.    The  focus  on  total  dependents  was  intended  to  provide  an 
estimate  of  economic  impact  rather  than  social  structure.    This  issue  will  be 
addressed  again  when  we  consider  the  economic  status  of  the  artists. 

1  Education 

»  —  

The  final  socio-demographic  variable  to  be  examined  here  is  education. 

4k- 

We  asked  artists  to  provide  two  indicators  of  educational  level,  art  sducation 
(Table  3.7)  and  non-art  formal  education  (Table  1,  Appendix  C).    Table  3.7 
indicates  a  relatively  high  level  of  formal  art  education  among  professional 
artists.    Almost  one-third  of  the  artists  have  at  least  a  Master's  Degree  in 
Art,  while  only  7  percent  indicated  that  they  had  no  formal  art  education.  A 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  artists  claim  advanced  and  bachelor  degrees 
in  their  formal  education  indicating  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pro- 
fessional artists  are  trained  in  other  areas.    However,  the  formal  training  is 
less  indicative  of  current  occupation  (see' Chapter  4). 


TABLE  3.7. 

Formal  Trainin 

Arts 

(Art  Education 

^  in  the  Visual 

SAMPLE 

% 

(N) 

U/KHTNGTflN  IIP 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

0/ 

HOUSTON 

V 

Masters 
Degree 
in  Art 

32.2 
(301) 

26.0 

43.8 

31.1 

27.8 

Dacne i ors 
Degree  in 
Art/Art 
Education 

(299) 

LO  .  1 

38  6 

29.9 

Accreo i tea 
Art  Programs 
or  Appren- 
ticeship 

?a  ft 

CO  •  o 

(269) 

17  7 

21  4 

Cm  \    •  *T 

24  6 

33.5 

No  Formal 
Training. 
Self  Tauaht 

7.0 
(65) 

7.2 

6.7 

5.8 

8.8 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(934) 

100.0 
(223) 

100.0 
(224) 

100.0 

(293) 

100.0 
(194) 

San  Francisco  artists  are  significantly  more  likely  to  have  a  Masters 
Jegree  than  artists  in  other  cities  (43.8  percent  to  26.0  percent,  31.1  percent, 
and*27.8  percent).    This  difference  may  be  a  reflection  of  strong  art  training 
programs  in  the  San  Francisco  area.    Washington,  DC  artists,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  more  likely  to  have  come  out  of  an  apprenticeship  or  art  school  program 
rather  than  a  formal  degree  granting, institution.    Minneapolis  and  Houston  art- 
ists fall  between  the  two  extremes.    The  relationship  of  education  to  art  form 
will  be  examined  below.    The  relationship  of  education  to  exhibition  history  - 
and  other  proce^es  will  be  examined  in  subsequent  chapters. 
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ART  FORM 

The  Distribution  of  Art  Forms 

One  of  the  most  difficult  conceptual  tasks  in  this  study  was  to  find  a 
generally  acceptable  means  to  classify  artists  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  art  work 
they  do.   Any  classification  scheme  would  have  an  impact  on  the  outcome  of 
analyses  on  which  it  was  based.    Yet,  it  seemed  clear  that  exhibitors  made 
distinctions  among  different  types  of  art  in  the  work  they  showed.    In  some 
instances  the  distinction  was  based  on  medium,  e.g.,  clay  or  fabric.    In  Jther 
cases  a  construct  like  "style"  was  invoked.    For  example,  some  galleries  show 
only  "abstract"  art  and, others  concentrated  on  "Western  realism."   80M1  of 
these  approaches  were  unsatisfactory,  for  our  purpose,  because  they  were 
usually  too  interactive  to  provide  a  clear  definition  of  what  the  artist  was 
doing.    As  a  compromise,  we  used  two  questions  to  attack  this  is^u'e  in  the  sur- 
vey:   the  first  was  a  closed  question  which  required  the  artists  to  choose 
their  "art  form"  from  among  thirteen  categories;  and  the  second  was  an  open- 
ended  question  which  simply  asked  the  artists  to  "characterize"  their  work.* 
The  art  form  categories  used  were:    painting;  sculpture;  printmaking,  drawing; 
photography;  video;  film/sound;  conceptual.;  environmental;  performance;  craft 
related;  multiple  forms;  and  other.** 

Over  99  percent  of  the  respondents  answered  the  first  question  (Table  3.8). 
Of  those,  only  2.2  percent  indicated  that  they  useci  an  art  form  "other"  than 
those  listed.    We  cite  these  figures  as  an  indication' that  artists  seemed  to 
understand  the  categories  used  despite  the  fact  that  no  formal  definitions  were 


See  Appendix  A,  questions  1  and  2. 

**"0ther"  forms  listed  included:  fabrics/fiber;  collage;  design;  paper;  sound; 
glass;  and  stone. 
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TABLE  3.8. 

Art  Form  Most  Often  Used  and  Exhibited 
During  1975-1978 

ART  FORM 

-  - 

COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

%  ' 
(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

:% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

?/ 

HOUSTON 

% 

Painting 

33  1 
(30. 

33.3 

33.3 

33.9 

30.7 

Sculptive 

13.5 
(126) 

11.6 

12.4 

17.5 

12.5 

Printmaking 

6.5 
(61) 

12.0 

8.9 

2.4 

3.6 

Drawing 

4.1 
(38) 

4.4 

3.6 

3.1 

5.7 

Photography 

10.0 
(93) 

10.2 

10.7' 

9.9 

8.9 

Video, 
Conceptual , 
Performance, 
Environmental 

3.1 
(29) 

1.3 

4.4 

4.1 

2.1 

Crafts 

6.4 
(60) 

5.8 

5.3 

10.6 

2.1 

Multiple 
Forms 

20.9 
(195) 

19.6 

20.0 

15.1 

32.3 

Other 

2.2 
(21) 

2.2 

0.9 

3.4 

2.1 

Total 

(n)* 

100.0 
(931) 

100.0 
(225) 

100.0 
(225) 

100.0 
(292) 

100.0 

(192) 

en 


"if 

N  s  number  who  answered  the  question.    Total  responses  =  940. 
O  95 
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included  in  the  questionnaire.*   The  degree  to  which  these  categories  distin- 
guish .artists  in  other  areas  of  their  professional  activity  is  one  of  the  major 
issues  addressed  in  subsequent  chapters.    In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  we 
shall  describe  the  distribution  of  these  categories  and  their  relationship  to 
the  socio-demographic  characteristics  of  the  artists. 

As  shown  in  Table  3.8,  about  one-third  of  the  artists  describe  themselves 
as  painters.    The  next  largest  group  (20.9  percent)  say  they  used  "multiple 
forms"  in  their  work.    Next  come  sculptors  (13.5  percent)  and  photographers 
(10.0  percent).    Several  categories,  representing  those  artists  who  were  work- 
ing in  newer  non-traditional  forms  (v^eo,  conceptual,  performance,  and  envir- 
onmental) were  combined  because  of  the  small  numbers  represented  in  each  of 
the  separate  groups.    They  represent  3.1  percent  of  the  sample.    It  is  from 
this  group,  however,  that  the  greatest  relative  number  of  complaints  about  how 
the  selection  system  works  was  heard.    Many  artists  working  with  these  forms 
indicated  that  they  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  exhibitors  willing  to 
show  their  work  (see  Chapter  1).    Given  this  situation,  it  may  be  possible  that 
this  grnup  is  underrepresented  in  our  sample,  i.e.,  because  they  cannot  get 
exhibited  they  would  not  appear  in  the  population  identified  for  the  study. 
Our  specific  inquiries,  however,  did  not  identify  a  si^gnificant  number  of  such 
unexhibited  artists  in  any  of  the  four  cities.**  ) 


Tie  second  question,  providing  artists  with  an  open-ended  opportunity  to 
characterize  their  work,  was  less  successful  because  answers  were  multi- 
dimensional.   That  is,  some  artists  answered  in  terms  of  medium,  some  chose 
style,  and  others  chose  more  abstract  dimensions  Like  objectives.    Since  it 
was  not  possible  to  categorize  all  artists  along  the  same  dimension,  these 
descriptives  were  not  used  in  subsequent  analyses.    The  results  of  this 
question,  categorized  simply  as  they  appeared,  are  presented  in  Table  2  of 
Appendix  C. 

**These  inquiries  were  based  on  personal  knowledge  of  other  artists  and 
exhibitors  in  each  city. 
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P'rintmakers  (6.5  percent)  and  drawers  (4.1  percent)  constitute  relatively 
small  proportions  of  the  total  number  of  professional  artists.    Artists  work- 
ing in  areas  traditionally  considered  as  crafts,  e.g.,  potters,  jewelers, 
weavers,  etc.,  are  only  6.4  percent  of  this  sample,  although  they  are  probably 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  total  artist  population.    This  outcome  was 
purposeful  and  resulted  from  the  procedure  by  which  artists  were  identified.* 
It  was  our  intention  to  examine  crafts  relate^!  .ur\ya  only  as  they  fit  into 
the  exhibition  system  of  other  visual  artists -ar-d  fK*«  to  jrfake  them  a  major 
focus  of  this  study.**  4  V  / 

The  proportion  of  photographers  provides  another  interesting  perspective 
on  the  art  scene  in  the  four  cities.    Photography  is  a  relatively  new  art  form 
and,  in  the  four  cities  included  in  this  study,  there  are  very  few  galleries 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  showing  of  "art"  photography.    Thus,  the  relatively 
large  and  consistant  proportions  of  exhibition  space  devoted  to  photographies 
is  somewhat  surprising.    Subsequent  analyses  will  examine  art  form  in  terms  of 
type  of  exhibition,  which  will  help  to  explain  the  large  proportion  of  photog- 
raphers among  professional  artists. 

There  are  remarkably  few  differences  in  the  distribution  of  art  forms 
among  the  four  cities.    The  most  significant  differences  are:    (1)  the  large  num- 
bers of  "multiple  form'1  artists  in  Houston  (32.3  percent  compared  to  only 
20.7  percent  in  the  next  highest  city);  and  (2)  the  sharp  differences  in  the 
proportion  of  printmakers  in  Minneapolis  (2.4  percent)  and  Houston  (3.6  percent), 

Galleries  whic1"  concentrated  on  functional  crafts  w^e  specifically  excluded, 
as  were  art  fair,  and  craft  shows  which  constitute  the  major  exhibition 
outlet  for  many  craft  artists. 

-k-k 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  this  exclusion  was  based  on  resource  availability 
and  the  fact  that  the  craft  arts  constitute  a  substantially  independent  sub- 
system among  visual  artists.    It  was  simply  not  practical  to  include  them  in 
this  study. 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  Washington,  DC,  (12.0  percent)  and  San  Francisco  (8.9  per- 
cent), on  the  other.    There  seems  to  be  no  obvious  explanation  for  the  former 

difference,  Ia-the. latter  case,_priritmakers  in  both  Minneapolis  and  Houston 

indicated  a  lack  of  acceptance  of  prints  by  .local  artists  as  a  major  factor  in 
getting  exhibited.    Apparently  those  buyers  with  enough  money  to  buy  original 
prints  were  more  likely  to  prefer  and  be  able  to  afford  artists  with  a  national 
or  international  reputation. 

Art  Form  and  Demographic  Characteristics 

Tables  3  through  6  in  Appendix  C  show  the  relationship  between  the  art 
form  most  used  by  tht  artist  during, the  past  three  years  and  four  different 
socio-demographic  characteristics,  age,  gender,  race,  and  art  education.  The 
results  of  these  tables  will  be  summarized  here  ard  the  reader  may  refer  to 
the  Table  for  greater  detail.* 

Using  rounded  figures,  the  distribution  of  artists  by  age  is  roughly  as 
follows:    20  percent  are  18-20  years  old;  33  percent  are  30-39;  20  percent  are 
40-49;  and  25  percent  are  50  or  older.    For  eajh  art  form  deviations  from  means 
are  significant.    Painters  tend  to  be  somewhat  older  than  the  average  and  are 
particularly  unlikely  (only  11.5  percent)  to  be  in  the  youngest  age  category. 
Thus  it  appears  that  new  artists  are  less  likely  to  become  painters.  Artists 
working  in  new  areas,  e.g.,  video,  conceptual,  performance,  environmental,  and 
installation,  are  much  younger  than  the  average.    Almost  one-third  are  under  30 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  results  presented  in  these  tables  are  based  on 
"weighted"  data.    This  means  that  the  results  from  each  city  are  adjusted  so 
that  all  cities  make  the  same  relative  contribution  to  the  final  outcome. 
The  fact  that  Minneapolis  had  more  respondents,  for  example,  does  not  mean 
that  Minneapolis  artists  carry  more  weight  than  Houston  artists  in  the  aggre- 
gated results;  they  are  equal.    This  procedure  was  adopted  because  some  differ- 
ences across  cities  were  detected  and  we  did  not  want  these  results  to  bias 
the  aggregate  presentations  of  cross-tabulated  data.    Weights  are  based  on  the 
relative  number  of  respondents  in  each  city  sample.    The  total  weighted  N  is 
1,172  or  293  (the  Minneapolis  sample  size)  times  4. 
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and  fully  80  percent  are  under  40.    This  reflects  the  newness  of'some  of  the 
forms  and  perhaps  a  tendency  of  younger  artists  to  gravitate  to  these  forms. 
However*,  it, should  _be_r_emembered_ that  .this  group  constitutes  only  about  3  per- 
cent of  all  exhibited  artists.    Artists  working  in  other  art  forms,  except 
crafts,  also  tend  to  be  younger  than  the  average.    Photographers  and  drawers 
are  much  younger;  sculptors  and  printmakers  are  closer  to  the  overall  averages. 
Our  data  cannot  tell  us  the  extent  to  which  these  age  distributions  are  the 
result  of  a  change  in  emphasis  (i.e./fa  historic  or  cohort  change)  or  a 
function  of  age  (i.e.,  experimentation  by  younger  artists  who  may  eventually 
switch  to  the  more  traditional  art  forms  in  later  years). 

The  overall  weighted  distribution  for  gender  is  48.8  percent  male  and  ♦ 
51.2  percent  female*  (Table  4,  Appendix  C).    Females  are  substantially  over- 
represented  among  printmakers  (61.8  percent),  drawers  (58.5  percent),  crafts 
people  (62.9  percent),  and  "multiple  form"  artists  (64  percent).    They  are 
underrepresented  among  photographers  (32.4jHpercent) .    The  remaining  art  forms 
are  distributed  relatively  close  to  the  ove^ll  distribution  (within  5  per- 
centage points).    Crafts  have  traditionally  beeri^associated  with  women,  but  in 
the  other  art  forms  the  distributions  may  represent  gains  in  areas  not  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  women.    The  1970  census  data,  for  example,  showed 
women  as  being  only  17  percent  of  photographers  (NEA,  1978)  and  37  percent  of 
painters  and  sculptors  (NEA,  1978).    Thus,  the  percentages  of  exhibited  artists 
represented  here  are  substantial  increases.** 


Largely  the  result  of  the  Washington,  sample. 

**We  would  remind  the  reader  here 'that  the  census  data  represent  professional 
occupation,  while  the  present  data  are  based  on  exhibition  history.    It  is 
possible  that  more  men  list  art  as  an  occupation  (vocation),  while  many  women 
view  it  as  only  an  avocation  (the  "housewife"  artist)  and  would  not  appear  in 
the  census  despite  having' "prof essionally"  exhibited  their  work. 
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Ethnic/racial  groups  were  combined  into  two  categories— nonwhite  (9.5 
percent)  and  white  (90.5  percent)— for  this  analysis  (table  5,  Appendix  C). 

  Nonwhites  are  underrepresented  (4ess- 1 i kely  to  work)  in  the  following  art 

forms:    sculpture  (4.3  percent),  printmaking  (5.1  percent),  and  a  af ts  (0.0 
percent).    There  tend  to  be  more  minorities  who  are  drawers  (16.8  percent). 
In  the  remaining  art  forms  proportions  follow  population  figures.  Again, 
obvious  explanations  for  specific  deviations  are  not  evident. 

Finally,  four  categories  of  art  education  were  used  to  distinguish  art- 
ists:   Masters  Degree;  Bachelors  Degree;  participation  in  an  accredited  pro- 
gram (but  with  no  formal  degree);  and  no  formal  art  training  (Table  6,  Appendix  C) 
The  overall  proportion  in  each  group  is  32.3  percent,  31.5  percent,  29.2  per- 
cent and  7.0  percent,  respectively.    There  is  wide  variation  in  this  distri- 
bution  across  different  art  forms.    Printmakers  (47.1  percent)  and  new  form  •: 
artists  (55.3  percent)  are  significantly  more  likely  to  have  a  Masters  Degree*. 
Drawers  (19.6  percent)  and  "multiple  form"  artists  (13.1  percent)  are 
significantly  less  likely  to  have  a  Masters  Degree.    The  complicated  technical 
processes  involved  in  printmaking  and  major  art  schools  and  colleges  as  trans- 
mitters of  new  ideas  suggest  why  artists  working  in  these  areas  might  be  more 
likely  to  be  highly  educated.    Drawing  appears  to  be  a  skill  usually  learned 
at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  but  seldom  (5.3  percent)  without  any  formal  train- 
•    ing.    "Multiple  form"  artists  are  not  likely  to, be  untrained  either,  but  the 
addition  of  a  Masters  Degree  seems  to  provide  somewhat  more  focus  in  the  form 
being  used.    Photographers  are  most  likely  to  have  no  formal  art  training  (22.3 
percent),  but  are  also  likely  to  have  a  Masters  Degree  (24.4  percent).  They 
are  the  artist  group  whose  art  education  level  is-most  difficult  to  predict. 
This  is  probably  best  explained  in  terms  of  the  relatively  easy  move  from  snap- 
shot taker  to  artist  facilitated  by  outside  picture  developing  opportunities 
(lessening  technical  knowledge  requirements)  and  the  use  of  open  competitions 
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In  the  next  chapter  we  take  a  closer  look  at  the  economic  conditions 
which  characterize  the  artists  in  the  four  cities. 
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CHAPTER  4 


ECONOMIC  AND  WORK  CONDITIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

-  In- this  chapter  we^xamine  basic-economic  and  working  conditions -wnicii  

characterize  artists  in  the  four  cities  studied.    Economic  conditions  are 
described  in  two  general  categories:    1.  the  amount  of  money  coming  in,  i.e.,' 
income;  and  2.  the  amount  of  money  going  out  or  expenditures.    The  analysis  of 
income  will  include  total  household  income,  the  artist's  share  of  total  income, 
and  the  various  components  (sources)  of  income,  including:    income  from  the 
sale  of  art;  income  from  grants  and  awards;  income  from  art-related  jobs;  and 
income  from  nonart-related  jobs.    The  construct  "support  system"  will  be  used 
to  discuss  various  factors  relating  to  the  proportion  of  total  support  the 
artists  provide  for  themselves. 

Trie  discussion  of  expenditures  will  focus  on  those  costs  associated  with 
the  production,  exhibition,  and  selling  of  art.    They  <.re  divided  into  produc- 
tion costs,  studio  costs,  exhibition  costs,  selling  costs  (i.e.,  dealer  com- 
missions), and  education  and  information  costs.    Differences  in  income  and 
expenditures  across  city,  art  form,  and  demographic  characteristics  will  be 
examined  as  part  of  this  analysis/ 

Working  conditions  imply  two  areas  of  interest.    The  first  is  the  type  of 
employment  pursued  by  artists  when. they  are  not  doing  art  and  how  these  condi- 
tions relate  to  art  form  and  time  devoted  to  art  production.    The  second  is  the 
level  of  effort  devoted  to  the  production  and  marketing  of  art.    The  use  of 
time  for  these  purposes  ;is  a  function  of  external  factors,  like  jobs,  family 
obligations,  and  studio  space,  and  internal  decisions  (the  amount  of  time  art- 
ists want  to  spend  doing  their  art).    The  job  situation  and  external  factors 
constitute  the  socio-occupational  environment  in  which  the  artists  work  (de- 
scribed in  Chapter  2).    The  differences  in  dedication  to  art  work  not  accounted 
for  by  these  factors  may  indicate  the  level  of  interest  or  success  the  artists 
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have  had  in  their  artistic  pursuits. 

In  this  analysis  we  focus  on  the  art  system  represented  by  our  sample. 
We  look  at  the  general  'conditions  which  characterize  artists'  socio-bccupation- 

al  environment  and  draw  our  conclusions  from  aggregate   results,  rather  than  atten 

t  . 

to  trace  individual  paths.  . 

INCOME 
Total  Income 

Basic  support  income  was  measured  by  asking  artists  to  select  one  of  ten 
total  household  income  categories  for' calendar  year  19718.    Approximately  93  per- 
'cent  (873)  responded  to  this  question.    The  distribution  of  responses  for  the 
combined  sample  and  for  each  city  is  presented  in  Table  4.1.^  Median  income  is 
reported  at  slightly  less  than  $20,000  for  the  entire  sample.    This  level  of 
income  does  not  distinguish  the  artists  from  a  national  sample  in  a  meaningful 
way,  except  that  artists  tend  to  be  somewhat  better  educated  than  average. 

There  is  substantial  variance  among  cities.    Washington,  DC,  artists  have 
a  median  income  of  about  $23,000,  while  San  Francisco  artists  have  a  median  in- 
come  of  about  $15,000.    Houston  and  Minneapolis  artists  fall  about  half  way  be- 
tween.   All  four  cities  are  relatively  high  income  areas,  so  the  differences 
are  not  readily  explainable  in  geographic  terms*  Age  differences—  Wa-iiington, 
.  DC)  area  artists  are  somewhat  older— may  provide  a  partial  explanation.    In  the 

following  tables  we  will  examine  income ^more  specifically  tied  to  art  and  the 
artist,  which  will  help  to  clarify  some  of  this  difference  as  well. 

The  National  Endowment's  census  based  study  of  artists  reported  a  median 
income  of $12,400  for  painters  and  sculptors  and  $11,800  for  photographers  in 
1970  (NEA,  1.980).    An  annual  average  increase  of  about  6  percent  would  make  the 
1970  and  1978  figures  comparable  and  this  seems  like  a  reasonable  projection 

*     *As  we  shall  see  later  in  the  Chapter  these  results  contrast  sharDly  with 
rnw~       city  by  city  differences  in  art  income. 
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TABLE '4.1.    Total  Household  Income 

by  City- 

-1978 

- 

COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

%', 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

<v 

$        0-  2,999 

1.8 
(16) 

:  0.5 

2.3 

■  1.4 

3.3 

$  3,000-  4,999 

5.6 
(48) 

2.4' 

'  9.9 

5.4 

•  3.8 

$  5„,000-  6,999 

6.4 
(56) 

1.4  - 

10.8 

7.5 

4.9 

$  7,0Q0-  9,999 

7.8 
(68) 

"  5.3 

10.8 

7.1 

7.6 

$10,000-12,999 

8.9 
(77) 

5.3 

3.9 

10.0 

10.3 

$13,000-15,999 

9.1. 
(30) 

8.2 

8.5 

"  10.0 

9.2 

$16,000-19,999 

11.6 
(101) 

8.2' 

14.1 

11.4 

12.0 

$20,000-29,999 

20.2 
(181) 

20.3 

13.6 

25.0 

21.7 

$30^000-49,999 

19.7  ' 
(173)' 

30.2 

13.6 

16.4 

16.8 

$50,000-up 

8.3 
(73) 

13.5 

6.1 

4.6 

10.3 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(873) 

100.0 
(202) 

100.0 
(210) 

100.0 
(277) 

100.0 
(184) 
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for  that  period.  Thus,  the  artists  relative  position  does  not  seem  to  have 
changed  significant1  during  the  last  decade,  at  least  with  regard  to  total 
household  income. 

The  artist's  contribution  to    total  household  income  is  described  in 
Ta  '?  \Z.    In  this  table  we  classified  results  i^o"foW^tegories:    (1)  low 
artist  contribution  (0  to  15  percent);  (2)  mediurt,  low  contribution  (16  to  49 
percent);  (3)  medium  high  contribution  (50  to  84  percent);  and  (4)  high  contri- 
bution (85  to  100  percent).    As  the  table  shows,  almost  one 'quarter  of  the 
artists  contribute  less  than  16  percent  of  their  total  household  income.  At 
the  other  extreme,  almost  40  percent  of  the  artists  are  subst-.tially  self 
supporting,  contributing  85  percent  or  more  of  their  household's  total  income. 

TABLE  4.2.    Artist's  Income  as  a  Proportion  of 

Total  Household  Income,  by  City— 1978 

COMBINED   WASHINGTON,  DC    SAN  FRANCISCO   MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 


SAMPLE 

0/ 
,0 

(N) 

% 

Of 

iO 

% 

0-15  % 

23.6 
(207) 

34.9 

18.6 

'  19.6 

23.2 

\l6-49  % 

14.9 

'  (131) 

16.3 

14.2 

14.9 

14.4 

50-84  % 

21.7 
(190) 

18.2 

19.0 

25.7 

22.7 

85-100% 

,  39.8 

30.6 

48.8 

39.9 

39.8 

Total 
'  (N) 

100.0 
(877) 

100.0 
(209) 

100.0 
(211) 

100.0 
(276) 

100.0 
(181) 

In  the  next  section  of  this 

chapter  we  shall 

examine 

the  factors 

related  to 

support  in  greater  detail. 

The  distribution  of  support  by  city  helps  to  explain  some  of  the  total  in- 
come differences  observed  in  the  previous  table.    Washington  artists  are  much 
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more  likely  to  be  in  the  low  contribution  category,  while  San  Francisco  artists 
are  much  more  likely  (than  articts  from  the  other  cities)  to  appear  in  the  high 
contribution  category.    Thus,  the  high  total  income  in  Washington,  DC,  appears 
to  reflect  the  support  of  other  family  members,  while  the  low  total  income  in 
San  Francisco  reflects  artist  provided  income.    The  fact  that  our  Washington, 
DC,  sample  had  a  high  proportion  of  women  artists  supports  this  observation^ 
(see  Table  3.3). 

A  real  dollar  approximation  of  the  artists'  contribution  to  total  income 
is  presented  in  Appendix  D.  Table  1.    This  table  shows  a  median  artist  earned 
income  of  about  $7,000  in  1978.    That  figure  includes  12.5  percent  of  the 
respondents  who  reported  no  earned  income  for  themselves  in  the  categories  pro- 
vided, i.e.-,  it  includes  some  people  who  just  did  not  answer  th~  question. 
Even  assuming  that  the  $7,000  figure  is  somewhat  low,  it  is  clear  that  the  art- 
ists earned  substantially  less  than  half  of  total  household  income.    Since  only 
Washington,  DC,  had  as  many  as  one-half  of  its  artists  providing  less  than  one-half 
of  their  total  support,  it  may  be  further  assumed  that  individuals  supplying  most 
of  the  support  earned,  on  the  average,  substantially  more  than  artsts  themselves. 

Personal  Earnings 

Five  categories  of  personal  earnings  are  used:    (1)  income  from  the  sale 
of  the  artist's  work  (including  the  amount  paid  as  a  commission  to  a  dealer); 
(2)  incomt;  received  for  commissioned  work;  (3)  income  from  grants  and  awards 
for  the  art  work;  (4)  income  from  salaries  and  wages  for  art-related  jobs;  and 
(5)  income  from  salaries  and  wages  from  nonart-related  jobs.    The  first  three 

categories  are  combined  to  form  the  artist's  Art  Income.*     -  / 

  / 

*  . 

Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  income  issue,  our  questions  were  asked  so 
that  an  artist  could  omit  certain  categories  of  income.    This  means  that  the  /' 
reconstructed  figure  for  artists'  income  would  leave  out  income  that  may  have 
been  reported  in  the  1978  income  tax  return.    The  median  artist  earned  income/ 
could  be" higher  than  $7,000.    Subsequent  tables  report  specific  categories  of 
income,  from  art  sales,  art-related  jobs,  and  nonart-related  jobs,  and  are  , 
assumed  to  be  accurate  within  sampling  error  limitations. 
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Art  Income 

The  distribution  of  art  income  by  city  is  presented  in  Table  4.3.  Over 
one  quarter  of  the  sample,- 26.1  percent,  reported  earning  no  income  from  sales, 
commissions,,  or  grants  and  awards  during  1978.    An  additional  32.3  percent 
earned  $1,000  or  less  from  these  sources.    The  median  art  income  was  $718.  It 
,     is  clear  from  these  figures  that  using  exhibitions  as  the  basis  for  defining 
professional  artists  describes  a  population  whose  artistic  production  has 
little  to  do  with  how  they  survive.  -  If  we  were  to  use  a  figure  of  $10,000  as 
indication  of  earning  a  marginal  income  for  a  family  of  two,  only  8.5  percent 
of  the  artists  would  reach  this  level  on  the  basis  of  gross  art  sales.  This 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  producing  the  work. 

There  are  significant  differences  among  the  cities.    Washington,  DC,  art- 
ists earned  least  from  thei>  work,  almost  two-thirds  earned  $1  ,000  or  less', 
while  San  Francisco  (14.6  percent)  and  Houston  (9.7  percent)  artists  were  most 
likely  to  earn  more  than  $10,000.    The  median  incomes  were  also  higher  in 
San  Francisco  and  Houston,  but  still  reached  only  to  $1,000.    Similar  differ- 
ences are  reflected  in  the  income  earned  exclusively  from  the  sale  of  art, 
^p*hich  is  the  largest  contributor  to  art  income.    Between  21  percent  and  28  per- 
cent of  the  artists  in  all  cities  earned  nothing  from  the  sale  of  their  art 
(see  Table  2  in  Appendix  D).    In  Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis,  about  10  per- 
cent earned  more  than  $4,000,  while  in  San  Francisco  and  Houston  slightly  over 
21  'percent  earned  $4,000  or  more.    Although  these  differences  are  pronounced, 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  information.*  San  Francisco  seems 
to  have  a  stronger  art  market  than  the  other  cities.    San  Francisco  also  has  a 
more  experienced  artist  population  (see  Table  3.2).    Washington,  DC,  artists, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  sell  substantially  fewer  works  than  the  art««ts  of 
the  other  cities  (see  Table  3  in  Appendix  D) .    Thus,  the  complaint  from  the 

9  *0ne  interesting  note,  however,  is  that  the  hign  family  incomes  of  Washington 

ERJC         artists  (Table  4.1)  are  in  no  way  related  to  art  earnings. 
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TABLE  4.3'.   Art  Income  by  City— 1978* 


ALt  WASHINGTON,  Df  SAN  FRANC I SCO ^  MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 
CITIES 

%  %  %  %  % 

in) 


$     •  0 

26.1 
(306) 

29.2 

25.7 

25.9 

23.6 

$        1-  500 

18.0 
(209) 

21.7 

14.1 

19.8 

16.4 

$     501-  1,000 

14.3 
(166) 

15.5 

14.1 

14.7 

12.8 

$  1,001-  2,000 

11.6 
(135) 

14.6 

11.5 

12.6 

8.2 

$  2,001-  4,000 

11.9 
(140) 

8.8 

11.9 

13.7 

12.8 

$  4,001-10,000 

9.9 
(116) 

5.8 

8.0 

8.3 

16.4 

$10,001  plus 

8.5 
(100) 

4.0 

14.6 

4.4 

9.7 

Total 
(N) 

100.3 
(1172) 
(weighted) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(253) 

100.0 
(195) 

Mean 

$  3,138.8 
(weighted) 

$  1,890.6 

$  4,227.4 

$  2,366.4 

$  4,070.9 

Median 

$  718.2 
(weighted) 

$  •  501.4 

$  901.0 

$  749.7 

$  1,000.5 

Highest 
Art  Income 

$92,000.0, 

$37,500.0 

$50,000.0 

$90,000.0 

$92,000.0 

Art  income  equals  to  total  of  sales  of  completed  works,  commissions,  and 
awards  and  grants. 
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Washington,  DC  artists,  that  their  market  is  depressed  in  price,  appears  to 
have  some  merit. 

The  other  two  components  of  art  income,  commissions  and  grants,  apply  to  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  sample  and  constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of 
total  art  income. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  artists  (18.5%)  reported  working  on  commis 
sions  in  1978  (Table  4  in  Appendix  0).    The  median  amount  earned  from  these 
commissions  was  approximately  $600,  which  equaled  slightly  less  than  10  percent 
of  total  art  income.    Houston  artists  were  most  likely  to  receive  commissions 
(27  percent),  while  all  other  cities  had  fewer  than  18  percent  receiving  com- 
missions.   Houston  artists  also  had  the  highest  median  value  for  their  commis- 
sions, about  $750. 

A  total  of  145  artists  (15.4  percent)  received  a  grant  or  award  for  their 
art  work  during  1978  (Table  5  in  Appendix  D).    Houston  and  Minneapolis  had 
about  18  percent  each  and  San  Francisco  and  Washington,  DC,  had  about  12  per- 
cent e^ch.    The  median  award  was  about  $365,  but  there  were  substantial  differ- 
ences among  the  cities.     The  median  award  in  Washington,  DC,  (about  $125)  was 
at  least  $250  lower  than  any  of  the  other  cities.    In  San  Francisco  and 
Minneapolis,  14.3  percent  and  16.7  percent  of  the  artists  getting  awards  re- 
ceived more  than  $2,500..   This  amount  was  awarded  to  only  one  of  the  Washington, 
DC,  and  two  of  the  Houston  artists.    The  total  amount  of  money  received  for 
awards  and  grants  accounted  for  only  4.6  percent  of  the  reported  art  income. 
There  was  no  information  on  the  source  of  the  awards  and  grants. 

There  appear  to  be  no  obvious  explanations  for  the  significant  differences 
among  the  cities  in  both  the  use  of  commissions  and  the  reception  of  grants  and, 
awards.    Each  city  has  an  art  market  system  and  reward  system  that  operates 
somewhat  differently.   jjith  the  possible  exception  of  San  Francisco,  none  of 
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the  cities  seemed  particularly  oriented  toward  the  visual  arts,  although  each 
had  one  or  more  major  museums  which  showed  contemporary  local  artists  and  its 
share  of  private  galleries.    Generally,  the  major  money  seemed  directed  toward 
the  performing  arts  (although  not  necessarily  to  local  performing  artists). 
Our  sample  focuses  on  artists  of  local,  rather  than  national,  reputation  and 
there  seem  to  be  very  few  programs  generated  in  the  four  eities  studied  which 
are  directed  toward  the  support  of  artists  working  at  this  level.    The  artists 
must  make  their  way  through  sales  or  not  at  all. 

Predictors  of  Art  Income 

In  an  effort  to  identify  some  hard  indicators  of  art  income  differences 
and  in  order  to  identify  any  population  subgroups  who  seem  to  be  treated  differ- 
ently by  the  system,  we  examined  the  relationship  of  three  basic  demographic 
variables— age,  gender,  and  race— and  art  income  level.    We  also  looked  at  the 
impact  of  art  form.    Results  of  these  analyses  are  presented  here. 

While  the  overall  correlation  between  art  income  and  age  is  not  statisti- 
cally significant  (i.e.,  there  is  no  linear  relationship),  thereare  patterns 
within  the  data  which  appear  upon  careful  examination  of  the  cross  tabulation 
presented  in  Table  6  in  Appendix  D.    Generally,  those  in  the  youngest  age 
group,  18  to  29  year  olds,  are  less Jikely  to  have  a  high  art  income  than  older 
groups.    Because  they  also  are  likely  to  be  lower  in  experience,  this  is  not  an 
unexpected  finding.    The  middle  age  group,  40  to  49  year  olds,  is  most  likely 
to  have  an  art  income  of  over  $4,000  (24.1'  percent  compared  to  19.3  percent 
*     for  30  to  39  year  olds  and  17  percent  for  50  to  59  year  olds).    Thus,  art  in- 
come does  not  seem  to  build  up  over  the  years.    Given  generational  changes  in 
the  popularity  of  certain  approaches  to  art,  it  may  be  possible  to  explain  this 
pattern  in  terms  of  which  age  group  is  likely  to  be  working  in  the  currently 
most  popular  artistic  styles.    The  pattern  could  also  be  a  reflection  of  a 
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tendency  to  "slow  down"  as  age  increased  beyond  the  middle  years.    Since  few 
artists  earn  a  living  from  their  art  in  any  case,  this  pattern  could  also 
reflect  a  diminution  in  selling  as  financial  security  is  attained.    One  excep- 
tion to  the  general  data  pattern  which  supports  the  latter  two  arguments  is 
that  it  is  the  oldest  group  (60  or  more  years  old)  which  has  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  respondents  with  no  art  income  (34.8  percent). 

There  is  a  small  but  statistically  significant  correlation  between  art  in- 
come and  gender  (-.173),  suggesting  that  men  l\ave  a  slight  advantage  in  earning 
power  over  women.    The  difference  is  most  clearly  reflected  in  the  extreme 
groups  (Table  7  in  Appendix  D).    Men  are  6.3  percentage  points  less  likely  to 
appear  in  the  no  income  group,  3.0  percentage  points  more  likely  to  appear  in 
the  $4,000  to  $10,000  income  group,  and  8.1  percentage  points  more  likely  to 
appear  in  the  over  $10,000  group.    This  tabulation  controls  for  the  different^ 
numbers  of  men  and  women  in  the  sample.*   Thus,  men  seem  somewhat  more  likely 
to  be  local  superstars  than  women,  at  least  in  art  income. 

The  correlation  between  "race"**  and  art  income  is  virtually  zero.    Table  8 
in  Appendix  D  reveals  no  set  pattern.    Nonwhites  have  the  largest  proportion  in 
the  no  income  group  (33  percent  to  24.9  percent)  and  in  the  highest  income 
group  (10.9  percent  to  8.2  percent).    The  claims  of  discrimination  do  not  seem 
to  be  demonstrated  in  art  income  distribution  among  artists  who  have  been 
exhibited. 

The  final  predictor  of  art  income  to  be  considered  here  is  art  form. 
Table  4.4  presents  the  distribution  of  income  categories  across  the  nine  cate- 
gories of  art  form  used  in  this  study.    There  are  a  number  of  interesting 

*  1 

Women  are  also  less  likely  to  have  ansv/ered  the  income  questions,  suggesting 
that  the  difference  may  be  some  larger  than  respondent  data  show.    The  logic  of 
fthis  argument,  is  that  the  people  with  no  income  are  less  likely  to  answer  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  income. 
** 

"Race11  was  dichotomized  for  this  measure.    The  nonwhite  group  includes  Blacks, 
Latins,  Asians,  and  Native  Americans,  and  comprises  9.6  percent  of  the  re- 
spondent sample.  ^ 
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TABLE  4.4. 

Art  Income  by  Art  Form* 

ART  FORM 

None 
t 

$1-500 
% 

$501-1,000 
% 

ART 

Jl ,001-2,000 

-  t 

INCOME 
$2,001-4,000 
t 

$4,001-10,000 
t 

$10,00l-up 
% 

TOTAL 
% 

(N) 

Painting 

23.5 

16.0 

14.7 

11.8 

12.4 

9.2 

11  7 

100  0 

1  W  .  VI 

(302) 

Sculpture 

33.9 

10.2 

13.7 

11.4 

17.4 

9.7 

3.7 

100  0 
(157) 

Printmaking 

16.4 

22.4 

17.8 

15.1 

13.4 

8.7 

6.2 

100  0 
(70) 

Drawing 

32.7 

33.0 

19.2 

4.7 

7.4 

3. 1 

0  0 

100  0 

•  V#Vf  .  VI 

(49) 

Photography 

32.5 

33.0 

9.9 

6.1 

7.4 

4.2 

6.8 

100.0 
(115) 

Hew  Forms: 
Video 
Conceptual 
Performance 
Environmental 
Installation 

30.1 

25.2 

20.1 

11.7 

7.2 

2.9 

2.9 

100.0 
(35) 

Crafts 

26.3 

14.5 

0.1 

12.5 

7.6 

18.3 

12.6 

100.0 
(69) 

Multiple 
Visual  Forms 

21.1 

13.1 

14.3 

26.3 

11.2 

10.0 

4.0 

100.0 
(25) 

Other 

24.1 

14.7 

15.0 

11.8 

12.1 

13.7 

0.7 

100.0 
(25) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

26.2 

13.1 

14.3 

11.5 

11.9 

9.0 

8.2 

100.0 
(1164) 

Chi  Square  =,100.556  with  48  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  =  0.0000 
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patterns  emerging  from  this  table.    First,  painters  (11.7  percent)  and  crafts 
people  (12.6  percent)  are  the  most  likely  groups  to  have  earned  more  than 
$10,000  from  their  art  in  1978.    Sculptors  (3.7  percent),  drawers  (0.0  percent) 
and  individuals  working  in  the  new  forms  (2.9  percent)  are  least  likely  to  have 
earned  that  much.    Over  30  percent  of  the  sculptors,  drawers,  photographers, 
•and  new  forms  artists  earned  nothing  from  their  art  during  1978.  Printmakers, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  only  16.4  percent  in  the  no  income  group.    They  are  most 
likely  to  sell  something.    Of  the  groups  with  the  most  difficulty  in  selling 
their  work,  each  seems  to  have  its  own" special  explanation.    Sculpture,  for 
example,  tends  to  be  expensive,  which  could  easily  explain  why  so  many  sculptors 
are  unable  to  sell.    Drawings  are  not  expensive,  but  seem  less  popular  than 
other  traditional  art  forms.    Phocography  is  relatively  new  and  is  often  seen 
as  easy  to  imitate,  thus  making  it  less  popular  to  buy.    The  new  art  forms  are 
simply  that,  new  and  unknown.    They  are  often  unsalable,  also.    This  means  that 
the  artists  must  look  to  other  means  for  getting  financial  rewards  for  their 
work.    Painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  popular  of  the  traditional  art 
forms,  and  crafts  tend  to  be  the  least  expensive,  thereby  explaining  why  art- 
ists working  in  these  forms  are  most  likely  to  do  relatively  well  selling  their 
work. 

Job  Income 

The  other  major  sources  of  personal  income  are  regular  jobs.    We  have  dis- 
tinguished two  types:    (1)  those  related  to  the  visual  arts;  and  (2)  those  . unr^ 
related  to  the  visual  arts.    The  examination  of  arts-related  jobs  is  important 
for  two  reasons.    First,  arts-related  jobs  permit  artists  to  work  in  areas  for 
which  they  may  have  been  trained,  such  as  art  teacher,  art  administration, 
curators,  commercial  arts,  and  the  like.    For  artists  this  is  often  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.    Second,  working  in  arts-related  jobs  may  provide 
the  artists  with  environments  more  conducive  to  the  production  and  marketing  of 
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their  own  art.  While  we' begin  here  with  the  examination  of  the  income  derived 
from  such  an  arrangement,  later  analyses  will  pursue  a  variety  of  other  situa- 
tions and  processes  which  might  be  related  to  holding  an  art-related  job.* 

Table  4.5  shows  the  distribution  of  income  from  art-related  jobs  for  the 
^combined  samples  and  in  each  of  the  four  cities.    These  results  show  that  al- 
most 60  percent  of  the  professionalartists  in  these  cities  held  some  kind  of  a 
-  paying  art-related  job  during-  1978.**   The  median  income  of  these  holding  this 
type  of  job  was  approximately  $5,000.    This  figure  is  almost  seven  times  as 
high  as  the  median  earned  in  arc  income  ($718).    However,  over  60  percent  of 
these  jobs  are  part-time  (Table  4.6).    Even  among  teachers,  62.4  percent  work 
on  only  a  part-time  basi^.    This  explains  the  relatively  low  median  income  for 
art-related  work.,  Among  the  relatively  small  proportion  (14.4  percent  of  all 
art-related. jobs)  of  art  administrators  and  curators,  almost  three-fourths  are 
part-time. 

Again,  there  is  substantial  variance  among  the  four  cities.    Table  4.5 
shows  that  Washington,  DC,  trails  the  other  cities  both  in  the  proportion  who 
hold  art-related  jobs  (43.7  percent)  and  in  the  median  income  earned  from  the 
jobs  held  ($3,050).    San  Francisco  (70.4  percent)  and  Minneapolis  (65  percent) 
are  the  cities  with  artists  most  likely  to  hold  some  kind  of  art-related  job. 


Examples  include  studio  space,  information  about  exhibition  opportunities,  and 
the  opportunity  to  meet  people  who  are  important  gatekeepers  in  the  local 
visual  arts  system. 

Again,  we  will  warn  the  reader  that  not  all  respondents  answered  this  ques- 
tion.   Our  estimate  is  that  those  who  did  not  answer  this  question  are  less 
likely  to  have  held  arts-related  jobs.    This  means  that,  if  there  is  a  bias  in  . 
the  results,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of  slightly  overestimating  the 
proportion  (though  not  the  actual  numbers)  of  artists  who  had  this  kind  of  job 
during  1978.    The  60  percent  figure  is  based  on  actual  respondents.    It  could 
be  as  low  as  50  percent  if  all  respondents  had  answered.    In  either  case,  we 
would  interpret  this  as  being  a  fairly  high  proportion. 
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TABLE  4.5. 

Income  from  Art-Related  Jobs  by  City— 1978 

INCOME 

COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

of 
ft 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

0/ 

fo 

HOUSTON 

% 

$  o 

40.5 
(328) 

51 .3 

29.6 

35.0 

48.3 

$        1-  2,999 

23.5 
(190) 

21 .2 

29.0 

18.9 

$  3,000-  4,999 

6.2 
(51) 

6.7 

7.5 

b.b 

5.7 

$  5,000-  6,999 

4.1 
(34) 

1 .6 

7.6 

« 

4.0 

$  7,000-  9,999 

5.1 
(42) 

2.6 

6.9 

c  c 
0  .0 

5.7 

$10,000-12,999 

4.3 
(35) 

3.6 

3.3 

b.  1 

5.1 

$13,000-15,999 

4.0 

(33) 

3.1 

2.1 

b.  1 

5.7 

$16,000-19,999 

5.1 
(42) 

3.1 

5.9  . 

7  /I 

\j3.4 

$20,000-29,999 

6.0 
(49) 

5.7 

7.0 

7  Q 
/  .0 

2.9 

$30,000-50,000 

0.7 
(6) 

1 .0 

1 .1 

0.8 

0.0'  ' 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(810) 

100.0 
(393) 

100.0 

;  (186) 

100. (f 

(257) 

100.0 
(174) 

Mean 
(without  $0) 
(    income  ) 

"$7,898 

$7,702 

$7,461  ' 

$8,698 

$7,249 

Median  $5,000 
(approximately) 

$3,050 

$4,000 

$5,565 

$5,ooT 

I  $2 
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TABLE  4.6.    Art-Related  Employment* 


JOB 

TOTAL 

of 

FULL-TIME 

% 

PART-TIME 

% 

iO 

55  5 
(402) 

37.6 
(151) 

62.4 

(251) 

100.0 

Av*t  AHmini  ^ti^i  ti  nn/ 

nf  i»  nuui  i  II  i  Owl  v**  •  ui  •/ 

Curatorial  . 

14  4 

(104)     *  * 

26  9 
(28) 

73.1  " 
(76) 

100.0 

Other  Art-Related 
Jobs 

•  30.1 
.  (218) 

39.0 
(85) 

61.0 
(133) 

100.0 

100.0 
(724) 

 : — 1«  

36:5 
"  (264) 

63.5 
(460) 

100.0 
(724) 

Table  is  based  on  weighted  date,  N  =  1172. 
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However,  San  Francisco's  jobs  apparently  pay  less  or  are  of  shorter  duration  * 
since  the  median  income  in  San  Francisco  is  more  than  $1,500  less  than  in 
Minneapolis.    In  Table  4.7  it  can  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  high 
pay  and  low  pay  cities  is  partially  the  presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of  full- 
time  teachers  and  administrators,  not  the  distribution  of  types  of  jobs  (bottom 
half  of  the  table*).    This  difference  does  not  seem  to  account  for  all  of  the 
pay  differential.    The  only  other  obvious  explanation  is  that  pay  rates  are 
quite  different  in, the  four  cities.    For  some  reason,  Minneapolis  and  Houston 
artists  are  paid  more  for  their  art-related  jobs  than  San  Francisco -and,  par- 
ticularly, Washington,  DC,  artists. 

Whatever  the  distribution  across  cities,  it  is  clear  that  art-related  jobs 
are  a  major  contributor  to  the  economic  well  being  of  professional  artists  (far 
beyond  the  economic  contribution  of  their  art).    Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
much  of  this  work  makes  a  direct  contribution  to  the  development  (teaching)  or 
promotion  (art  administration  and  curatorial  jobs)  of  additional  art,  adds 
credibility  to  the  argument  that  these  jobs  constitute  a  kind  of  patronage  sys- 
tem which  is  funded  largely  through  public  (governmental)  agencies.    The  argu- 
ment is  bolstered  by  artrst  comments  in  one  city  to  .the  effect  that  a  local 
museum  provided  part-time  curator  jobs  primarily  to  help  local  artists.  Art- 
related  jobs  which  are  privately  supported  or  which  make  a  contribution  to  some 
other  product  or  objective,  such  as  commercial  art  or  photography,  do  not  fall 
into  this  category. 

*There  is  an  evident  disagreement  in  the  number  of  artists  holding  art-related 
jobs  in  the  figures  present  in  Table  4.7  and  those  inferred  from  Table  4.5 
This  disagreement  can  be  due  to  one  of  two  factors.    Either  some  artists  hold 
art-related  "jobs"  for  which  they  do  not  get  paid,  or  some  artists  who  hold 
such  jobs  are  not  willing  to  reveal  how  much  they  earned  (the  more  likely  ex- 
planation), or  both.    In  either  case,  the  numbers  (N)  in  Table  4.7  represent 
higher  employment  than  the  zero  income  figures  (or  really  1-  the  zero  percent- 
age) in  Table  4.5   Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  to  finally  reconcile  these 
numbers. 
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TABLE  4.7.    Art-Related  Employment  by  City— 1978 


JOB 

WASHINGTON,  OC 

Of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

5/ 

MINNEAPOLIS 

HOUSTON 

/O 

Full  Part 
Time  Time 

,0 

Full  Part 
Time  Time 

;o 

Ful  1  Part 
Time  Time 

Full  Part 
Time  Part 

Teaching 

36.1  63.9 
N=83 

29.6  70.4 
N=98 

44.0  56.0 
N=141 

37.5  62.5 
■N*80 

Art 

Administrator/ 
Curator 

18.5  81.5 
N=26 

25.9  74.1 
N=27 

18.1  71.9 
N=32 

36.8  63.2 
N=19 

Other  Art-related 
Jobs 

32.2  67.7 
N=62 

25.8  74.2 
N=66 

30.0  70.0 
N=90 

35.0  65.0 
N=60 

Total 
N 

32.2  67.8 
N=171 

27.2  72.8 
N=191 

37.3  62.7 
N=263 

36.5  63.5 
N=159 

Teaching 

48.5 

51.3 

53.6 

50.3 

Art  Administrator/ 
Curator 

15.2 

14.1 

12.2 

11.9 

Other  Art-Related 
Jobs 

36.3 

34.6 

34.2 

37.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

ERIC 


The  second  job  category  includes  those  occupations  which  are  non  art- 
related.    Income  earned  from  these  jobs  is  described  in  Table  4'. 8.    Using  re^ 
ported  income  figures,  -2.4  percent  of  the  responding  artists  held  nonart- 
related  jbbs  of  some  type  during  1978.    This  is  about  17  percentage  points 
fewer  than  reported  income  from  art-realted  jobs.    These  figures  suggest  that 
artists  are  more  likely  to  support  themselves  by  their  art/income  and  art- 
related  work  than  they  are  by  nonart-related  work  (not  counting  external 
support).    Interestingly,  the  median  earnings  from  nonart-related  jobs  ($4,900) 
is  only  $100  less  than  the  median  earnings  reported  for  art-related  jobs.  Thus 
the  economic  contribution  to  artists-  holding  either  type  of  job  is  about  the 
same. 

* 

Differences  among  cities  are  again  striking.    Washington,  DC,  has  by 'far 

i 

the  highest  median  income,  $7,085,  (Table  4.8).  "  Minneapolis  is  a  distant 
'  second  at  $4,900,  and  Houston  and  San  Francisco  are  both  below  $3,500.  The 
primary  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Washington's  nonart  job  holders  is  the 
high  proportion  (30  percent)  who,  hold  professional  or  technical  positions 
(Table  9  in  Appendix  D).    The  second  factor  is  ttfat  Washington,  DC,  is  the  only 
city  where  more  than  half  (56.6  percent)  of  the  (honart  employed  artists  are 
•     full-time  employees.    For  Minneapolis  and  Houston,  the  percentage  is  41.1  and 
for  San  Francisco  it  is  36.1  percent.    In  Chapter  3  we  pointed  out  the  seemingly 
more  professional  nature  of  the  San  Francisco  artist  population.  Washington's 
low  art  income  was  previously  explained  as  befng  partially  a  function  of  lower 
prices  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area.    Results  /in  Table  4.8  and  in  Table  9  of 
Appendix  D  suggest  that  another  partial  explanation  for  the  lower  art  income  in 
Washington,  DC,  may  be  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  "professional  artists" 
are  fully  dedicated  to  their  art.    We  will  explore  this  is-.uc  further  when  we 
look  at  how  artists  spend  their  time.  ! 
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TABLE  4.8.    Income  from  Non-Art  Related 

Jobs 

by  City- 

-1978 

COMBINED 

SAMPLE 

* 

(N) 

WASHINGTON, 

DC    SAN  FRANCISCO 

t 

h 

MINNEAPOLIS 

0/ 
/O 

HOUSTON 

*. 

$     •  '0 

(439) 

fid  9 

fil  fi 

50.2 

56.0 

$        1-  2,999 

(114) 

q  c 

Ifi  fl 

15.5 

18.1 

$  3,000-  4,999 

c  fi 

(43) 

d  n 

6.9 

5.5 

$  5,000-  6,999 

d  fi 

(35) 

o  •  o 

6.9 

,  4.2 

$  7,000-  9,999 

d  ft 
*T  •  O 

(37) 

d  n 

d  Q 

4.3 

4.8 

$10,000-12,999 

d  ? 

(32) 

1  ? 

o  •  c 

5.1 

4.8 

i  * 

$13,000-15,999 

£  •  1 

(16) 

9  7 

9  9 
c  •  c 

2.2 

1.8 

$16,000-19,999 

(12) 

1  7 

1  1 

1  •  1 

1.7 

1.8 

$20,000-29,999 

^  ft 

J  •  u 
(23) 

d  5 

4,3 

3.6 

$30,000-49,999 

1  d 

(ll) 

£  •  O 

0  5 

2.6 

0.0> 

$50,000-plus 

U  •  1 

0) 

n  n 

n  n 

u  •  u 

0.4 

".  0.0 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 

\  ZOO  J 

100.0 

(1  79) 

100.0 

\  \OD  } 

100.0 
(233) 

100.0 

(166) 

Mean 
(without  $0) 
(    i nrome  ) 

\          1  1 1\  WHIG  J 

$7,883 

$10,079 

$5,417 

$9,162 

$6,325 

Median 
(approximately) 

$4,900 

$7,085 

$3,200 

$4,900 

$3,450 

ERIC 


0 

ERIC 


Support  System 

In  Table  4.2,  we  described  the  contribution  of  artists  to  total  household 
income  by  dividing  artists  into  four  groups:    (1)  those  contributing  less  than 
16  percent;  (2>  those  contributing  from  16  percent  through  49  percent;  (3) 
those  contributing  50  percent  through  84  percent;  and  (4) 'those  contributing 
more  than  84  percent.    In  this  section  we  will  refine  the  construct  of  support 
system  and  discuss  how  it  might  be  related  to  other  aspects  of  the  artist's 
life  and  work.    One  dimension  of  the  support  system  concerns  how  artists 
achieve  the  necessary  financial  support  to  satisfy  their  artistic  goals.  The 
artist's  contribution  to  total  income  is  one  indicator  of  this  dimension.  The 
source  of  that  income  is  another  indicator.    The  second  dimension  is  the  level 
of  total  income.    An  income  of  $5,000,  no  matter  who  supplies  it,  is  likely  to 
have  a  different  effect  than  an. income  of  $50,000.    We  would  hypothesize  that 
the  support  system  can  be  an  indicator  of  both  time  and  monetary  expenditures 
devoted  to  art  production.    It  may  predict  the  amount  and  source  of  other 
general  benefits,  such  as  insurance  and  home  ownership,  also.    Support  system 
may  be  a  function  of  other  factors,  such  as  demographic  characteristics  which 
act  to  influence  the  particular  socio-ec-r.omic  situation  in  which  the  artist 
functions. 

We  have  operational ized  .support  system  using  the  artist' s 'contribution  to 
total  income  and  'the  level  of  total  income.    Income  has  been  divided  into  three 
levels-up-to  $10,000  (low),  $10,001  to  $20,000  (medium),  and  $20,001  or  more 
(high).    When  combined  w^'th  the  four  categories  of  the  artist's  contribution  of 
total  income,  the  ,12  categories  of  the  support  system  shown  in  Table  4.9  are 
fornuH.    The  distribution  of  artists  across  these  caregories  is  presented  also. 
The  dominant  groups  in  this  distribution  are  the, low  support  groups  with  low, 
medium  or  high  income.    The  results  show  that  over  40  percent  of  the  artists 
provide  most  (at  least  85  percent)  of  their  own  support.    About  20. percent 
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TABLE  4.9.    Support  System— 1978* 


INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL  % 


low  income  -  nign  support 

1  1 
1  •  1 

 1  . ' 

vleQiUiTi'  income  -  nign  support 

2  7 

Cm  %  1 

nign  income  -  nign  support 

Ifi  d 

low  income  -  necnum  to  nign  support 

1  7 

necnum  income  -  neoium  to  nign  support 

fi  2 

U  •  Cm 

nign  income  -  necnum  to  nign  support 

7  5 

low  income  -  necnum  to  low  support 

j 

V  ? 

c 

Medium  income  -  necnuFn  to  low  support 

O  •  1 

nign  income  -  necnum  to  low  support 

in  9 

Low  Income  -  Low  Support 

17,5 

Medium  Income  -  Low  Support 

15.4 

> 

High  Income  -  Low  Support 

10.0 

Total*    .  ' 
(N) 

100.0 
(967) 

Based  on  a  weighted  sample.  ^ 
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receive  high  support  and  75  percent  of  those  are  in  the  high  support/high  in- 
come category.    The  medium  and  high  income/medium-low  support  categories 
(18.3  percent  of.  the- total  sample)  suggest  a  full-time  working  artist  and  a 
part-time  working  partner.    In  the  following  discussion  we  will  examine  some 
of  the  demographic  characteristics  of  individuals  in  each  of  these  categories. 

Age  group  by  support  system  is  presented  in  Table  10,  Appendix  D.  Younger 
artists  are  likely  to  have  lower  incomes  and  less  likely  to  be  in  one  of  the 
'  high  support  groups.    High  support  is  more  common  in  the  30  to  59  age  bracket. 
With  the  exception  of  the  medium  and  high  income  categories  among  the  youngest 
'  age  group,  the  likelihood  of  low  support  diminishes  steadily  with  increasing 

age.  It  takes  time  both  to  build  up  income' and  to  develop  a  base  for  external 
support.  We  assume  that  the  outside  support  base  comes  primarily  from  working 
spouses.'  * 

There  ic  a  ve^y  strong  relationship  between  support  category  and  gender  - 
(Table  11  in  Appendix  D).    Women  are  much  more  likely  to  appear  in  the  high 
support  groups  for  both  medium  and  high  income,  89.3  percent  and  96.4  percent, 
respectively.    Men  are  much  more  likely  to  appear  in  the  low  support  groups  for 
both  medium  and  high  income,  72.2  percent  and  89.7  percent,  respectively.  The 
relationship  is  in  the  same  direction  and  almost  as  strong  in  the  medium  low 
support  groups.    Only  when  there  is  low  income  do  men  challenge  women  in  the 
level  of  support  received.    These  results  suggest  that  thereis    a  significant 
"number  of  "housewife"  artists  who  depend  entirely  or  primarily  on  the  support 
of  their  husDands  to  practice  -their  art.    Such  a  structure  can  provide  both 
money  and  time.    However,  most  of  these  women  provide  at  least  some  of  their 
own  support,  since  *a  vary  small  percentage  (less  than  5  percent)  of  the  female 
artists  indicated  that,  their  primary  employment  was  "housewife."   A  total  of 
39.5  percent  of  all  women  artists  had  high  support,  while  only  2.6  percent  of 

the  male  artists  received  a  similar  level. /of  support.    Viewed  another  way, 
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76.9  percent  of  all  high'  and  medium  high  support  artists  were  women.    We  will 
examine  the  relationship  of  support  and  time  used  for  the  production  of  art  in 
the  last  section  of  this  chapter. 

Generally,  nonwhites  were  less  likely  to  receive  high  support  (Table  12 
in  Appendix  D).    This  is  primarily  due  to  the  large  number  of  while  women  in 
the  high  income/high  support  category.   ObverseTy    nonwhites  were  slightly  more 
likely  to  appear  in  the  low  support  categories.    In  the  middle  support  cate 
gories  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  two  groups. 

Support  implies  more  than  just  money  and  possibly  time.    Marriage,  for 
example,  is  a  means  of  support  that  can  bring  with  it  a  variety  of  other  bene- 
fits, such  as  health  insurance,  home  ownership.    There  is  a  slight  tendency' 
for  artists  with  higher  support  to  receive  health  insurance  as  an  adjunct  to  that 
support  (Table  13  in  Appendix  D).    Home  Ownership,  however,  is  largely  a  function  of 
income,  with  little  difference  attributable  to  support  group  (Table  14  in 
Appendix  0).    These  results  suggest  the-amgibui ty  associated  with  the  support 
system  construct  once  it,  is  extended  beyond  the  identification  of  married 
female  artists. 

EXPENDITURES  . 

Balancing  income,  particularly  art  income,  are  the  costs  artists  must  incur 
in  order  to  produce,  exhibit,  and  sell  their  work.    Professional  expenses  are 
grouped  into  five  categories:    (1)  cost  of  materials,  equipment,  and  other  art 
production  expenses;  (2)  studio  rent  and  related  costs,  such  as  taxes,  heat  and 
electricity;  (3)  exhibition  costs,  including  insurance,  travel,  shipping,  fram- 
ing,  invitations,  and  exhibit  openings;  (4)  dealer's  commissions;  and  (5)  edu- 
cational and  other  information  expenses,  such  as  classes,  art  journals,  and 
information  services. 
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Art  Work  Related  Expenditures 

Production  Costs 

The  first  three  expense  categories,  production,  studio,  and  exhibition,^ 
have  been  combined  to  form  the  indicator  production  costs.    The  distribution 
of  these  costs , appears  in  Table  4.10.    The  median  cost  for  the  weighted  sample 
was  $1,450  in  1978.    This  figure  includes  159  respondents  (13.6  percent)  who 
indicated  no  production  costs 'for  that  period.*   The  median  production  cost  is 
approximately  double  the  median  art  income  ($1,450.  to  $718.)  indicating  that 
artists  generally  earn  less  from  their  art  than  they  spend  on  producing  it. 
The  correlation  coefficient  between  production  costs  and  art  income  is  .537 
which  is  statistically  significant  and  indicates  that  an  increase  in  production 
cost  is  roughly  proportional  to  an  increase  in  art  income.    Thus,  the  2  to  1 
ratio  is  probably  fairly  stable  for  the  majority  of  artists.** 

There  are  substantial  differences  among  artists  in  each  city.  Washington, 
DC,  artists,  who  had  the  lowest  art  income,  also  have  tm  lowest  costs  (median 
=  $965.50).    This  suggests  a  lower  activity  level  rather  than  lower  prices. 
The  higher  proportion  of  full-time  workers  in  the  Washington,  DC  sample  may 
mean  that  less  effort  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  art.    The  possible  causal 
relationship  is  complex,  however,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  argue  that  the  de- 
pressed market  produces  less  money  which  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  new 
works.  "  "\ 


The  question  was  asked  so  as  to  elicit  a  dollar  amount  (Appendix  A,  Question 
15)     There' was  no  provision  for  yifts  or  other  no  cost  assistance.    Thus,  the 
artists  who  responded  with  no  production  costs  may  still  have  been  working  in 
1978 

**A  correlation  of  .537  statistically  accounts  for  about  29  percent  of  the 
variance.    This  means  there  is  still  substantial  room  for  fluctuation  in  an 
individual  cost/income  ratio.  iSome  artists  do  show  a  profit,  while  others 
have  even  greater  than  a  2  to  1  loss  ratio. 
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TABLE  4.10.    Production  Costs  by  City, 

■ 

COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

%  0 

13.6 
(159) 

17.7 

11.9 

11.9 

12.8 

$        1-  500 

13.5 
(158) 

18.6 

.  6.4 

19.1 

9.7 

$     501-  1,000 

16.2 
(166) 

16.4 

Ti.9 

19.1 

9.2 

$  1  ,001-  2,000 

19.9 
(228) 

22.1 

19.0 

18.4 

20.0 

$  2,001-  4,000 

20.2 
(234) 

J3.3 

25.7 

19.8 

22.0 

S  4,001-10,000 

15.0 
(182) 

10.7 

19.0 

9.9 

22.0 

$10,001 -over 

3.2 
(38) 

1.3 

5.8 

1.7 

4.1  ■ 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(1172) 
(weighted) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(293) 

100.0 

Mean 

$2,683 

$1,731 

$3,236 

$2,098 

$3,665.5 

Median 

$1 ,450 

$  965.5 

$2,051.5 

$1 ,000.5 

$2,000 
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Minneapolis  also  has  low  production  costs,  but  its  ratio  of  income  to 
production  cost  is  close  to  1° (yg§5") »  indicating  a  somewhat,  more  profitable 
situation  than  exists  in  the  other  cities  (which  are  all  at  about     .  Part 
of«£he  high  cost  occurring  in  San  Francisco  and  Houston  is  attributable  to 
the  number  of  artists  with  very  high  costs.    Five  point  eight  percent  of 
San  Francisco's  artists  cite  costs  of  over  $10,000,  and  4.,1  percent  of  , 
Houston's  artists  have  similar  high  costs.    In  comparison,  only  1.3  percent 
of  Washington,  DCs,  artists  and  1.7  percent  of  Minneapolis'  artists  have 
such  large  expenditures.    A  similar  pattern  exists  in  the  $4,000  to  $10,000 
cost  range.    Thus,  a  small  number  of  "expensive"  artists  drive  up  the  costs  in 
two  of  the  cities.    Given  similar  findings  for  art  income,  it  is  apparent  that 
San  Francisco  and  Houston  have  a  higher  proportion  to  high  level 1 (measured  in 
income  and  cost)  artists.    It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  higher  in- 
come seems  to  carry  with  it  higher  costs.    This  suggests  that  the  type  of  art 
being  produced  is  a  factor,  as  is  the  amount  of  work  produced  and  the  cost  of 
studios  and  shows.    One  massive  sculpture  can  produce  both  substantial  income 
and  substantial  cost  with  little  "profit."   A  large  studio  could  be  a  substan- 
tial part  of  cost.    Several  shows,  at  certain  types  of  galleries,  could  also 
be  quite  expensive. 

The  components  of  cost  by  city  are  described  in  Tables  15  through  17  in 
Appendix  D.    Materials  and  equipment  costs  were  very  low  for  Washington,  DC 
artists  with  a  median  of  under  $500.    In  San  Francisco,  the  median  was  close  to 
$1,000;  in  Minneapolis  it  was  about  $700;  and  in  Houston  it  was  almost  $1,000. 
The  pattern  is  the  same  as  it  was  for  production  costs.    Again,  the  impression 
is  that  Washington  artists  simply  do  less  than  the  artists  in  other  cities. 

Studio  costs  (Table  16  in  Appendix  D)  also  are  lower  in  Washington,  DC, 

primarily  because  almost  half  of  the  Washington,  DC,  artists  incurred  no  studio 

costs  in  1978.    For  artists  with  at  least  some  studio  cost,  the  difference 
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between  Washington,  DC  and  the  other  cities  is  smaller,  but  Washington,  DC, 
artists  seem  to  pay  a  little  less  for  these  facilities.    It  is  not  possible  to 
determine  if  the  lower  costs  are  due  to  lower  prices  or  poorer  facilities. 
San  Francisco  and  Houston  artists  are  likely  to  pay  the  most  for  their  studios 
and  are  more  likely  to  have  rented  studio  space.  In  our  group  discussion,  artists 
in  all  cities  complained  about  the  lack  of  reasonably  priced  space. 

The  median  cost  for  studio  space  was  barely  above  zero  for  Washington,  DC 
artists.,  while  it  is  over  $500  in  San  Francisco  and  Houston,  and  about  $400  in 
Minneapolis.    Thus,  the  cost  of  studios  is  a  very  small  part  of  production 
costs  in  Washington,  DC,  and  it  is  a  significant  part  in  the  other  cities. 
This  explains^  little  more  of  the  large  difference  in  production  costs. 

Exhibition  expenses  are  described  in  Table  17,  Appendix  D.    While  the 
cities  are  not  exactly  the  same,  the  median  cost  for  exhibition  is  very  close 
for  all  cities,  ranging  from  $150  to  $250.    Exhibition  costs,  then,  do  not 
help  explain  city  differences  in  production  costs. 

Houston  had  the  most  artists,  37  percent,  with  no  exhibition  costs.  How- 
ever,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  if  this  was  because  of  fewer  exhibitions 
or  a  greater  likelihood  that  Houston  galleries  picked  up  the  cost  of  exhibition. 
San  Francisco  had  the  most  .artists  with  high  (greater  than  $1,000)  exhibition 
costs.    Given  the  generally  higher  experience  level  of  San  Francisco  artists, 
it  could  be  hypothesized  that  the  higher  costs  are  related  to  more  and  higher 
level  exhibitions. 

* 

In  summary,  materials  and  equipment  costs  constitute  the  major  portion  of 
production  costs.    In  all  cities  but  Washington,  DC  studio  costs  are  also  a 
significant  part  of  production  costs,  perhaps  one-third.    Exhibition  costs  ara 
relatively  even  across  cities,  and  they  are  also  a  relatively  small  part  of 
production  costs. 
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Table  4.11  provides  an  interesting  description  of  differences  in  produc- 
tion costs  by  art  form.    Art  form  differences  hypothesized  to  contribute  to 
cost  differences  have  not  materialized  in  our  data.    While  there  are  isolated 
exceptions,  there  are  no  substantial  differences  in  the  cost  of  producing 
sculpture,  paintings,  photographs,  or  any  of  the  other  forms.    There  are 
undoubtedly  individual  differences  in  production  costs,  but  these  $0&\  not  to 
be  reflected  in  the  average  cost  of  working  in  a  particular  form. 

Finally,  production  costs  were  examined  in  terms  of  gender  and  race. 
Table  18  of  Appendix  D  shows  that  female  artists  are  more  likely  to  have  lower 
prbduction  costs  than  male  artists.    More  than  26  percent  of  the  males  incur 
costs  over  $4,000  to  produce  their  work,  while  only  11.4  percent  of  the  females 
have  similar  high  costs.    Since  there  were  few  differences  in  art  form,  \£  fliay 
be  assumed  that  female  artists  (on  the  average)  devote  somewhat  less  effort 
(as  measured  in  the  cost  of  materials  to  produce  their  work)  than  males  to  t 
their  artwork. 

^Race,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  factor  in  the  amount  of 
cost/effort  expended  by  artists.    Table  19  of  Appendix  D  shows  no  statistically 
significant  difference  between  the  majority  group  (whites)  and  a  combined 
minority  group  (consisting  of  blacks,  Hispanics,  Orientals  and  native 
Americans).    Thus,  while  these  groups  may  have  some  difficulty  exhibiting,  they 
do  incur  similar  costs  for  producing  their  work. 

c 

Total  Art-Related  Costs 

The  expenditure  concept  was  further  expanded  by  adding  costs  for  dealer 
commissions  and  educational  and  information  activities  to  production  costs. 
This  produced  a  total  art  related  cost  indicator.    The  distribution  of  this, 
indicator  by  city  is  presented  in  Table  4.12.    Median  total  art  expenditures 
equaled  $1,890  for  all  arfsts.    This  is  about  S400  higher  than  the  median  for 
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TABLE  4.11. 

Production  Costs  by  Art  Form* 

ART  FORM 

$0 
X 

$1-500 
X 

$501-1,000 
X 

PRODUCTION  COSTS 

$1,001-2,000   $2,001-4,000  $4,001-10,000 
XXX 

$10,00  -up 
X 

TOTAL 

X' 
(N) 

Painting 

12.2 

14.2 

17.4 

17.9 

22.9 

13.3 

2.1 

100.0 
(302) 

Sculpture 

13.6 

14.6 

10.9 

24.1 

19.7 

13.7 

3.4 

\ 

100.0 
(157) 

Prlntmaklng 

11.6 

7.9 

16.4 

22  .,8 

25.3 

14.4 

100.0 
\(78) 

Drawing 

5.7 

35.4 

20.4 

18.2 

11.5 

6.1 

2.7 

11)0.0 
(49) 

Photography 

11.1 

12.2 

16.5 

17.4 

"  23.2 

14.1 

5.5 

100.0 
(115) 

New' Forms: 
Video 
Conceptual 
Performance  * 
Environmental 
Installation 

6.6 

20.4 

3.7 

28.6 

20.3 

17.5 

2.9 

100.0 
(35) 

Crafts 

22.4 

21.9 

9.4 

14.5 

13.7 

14.4 

3.7 

100.0 
(69)  . 

Multiple 
Visual,  Forms 

10.0 

•9.2 

21.1 

25.5 

15.1 

4.0 

15.1 

100.0 
(25) 

Other ' 
Art  Forms 

17.7 

7.6 

10.0 

20.6 

17.5 

23.9 

2.6 

100.0 

i.(253)  . 

.  COIUMN  TOTAL 

13.6 

n.6 

14.1 

19.9 

20.2 

15.5 

3.1 

100.0 
(1164) 

Chi  Square  =  104.902  with  48  degress  of  freedom.    Significance  =  .0000. 

f 

1  **! 

♦Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  4.12.    Total  of  Art-Related  Expenses  by  City 


COMBINED  WASHINGTON,  DC  SAN  FRANCISCO  MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 
SAMPLE 

%  ■,■    %  %  % 

(N)                ..  _          .    .    .  ...  . 


01 

10 


%  0 

12.1 
(142) 

16.4 

n.i 

10.2 

10.8 

$        1-  500 

t 

10.6 
(120) 

14.6 

5.3 

14.3 

8.2 

$     501-  1,000 

12  J 
(140) 

,  "14.1 

10.2 

16.4 

7.7 

$  1,001-  2,000 

17.3 
-(198) 

■    20.4  ■ 

13  *1 

19.1 

15.9  * 

$  2,001-  4,000 

23.8 
. (277) 

18.6 

29.6 

22.5 

24.6 

$  4,001-10,000 

"17.6 
(206) 

13.3 

17.3 

14.7  * 

25.1 

$1 0,00.1 -ov.er 

6.5 
(73) 

2.6 

*  12.8 

2.7 

7.7 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(1172) 
(weighted) 

100.0 
(226) 

100,0 
(226) 

100.0 
(293) 

100.0 
(195) 

-  Mean 

$3,487.5 

$2,404  - 

$4,415 

$2,517 

$4,614 

-  Median 

$*\  ,890 

$1,117.5 

$2,400.5 

$1 ,400 

$2,300 

170'  - 
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production  costs.    The  pattern  across  expenditure  categories  is  very  similar 
to  the  pattern  for  production  costs  (Table  4.11).    The  largest  group  is  from 
$2,000  to  $4,000,  and  the  smallest  group  is  $10,000  and  over.    The  proportion 
frt  the  $T0,00T  ancf  more,  however,  is  double  the.number  who  spend  that  much  on 
production  costs  (6.5  percent  to  3.2  percent).    The  additional  factors  consti- 
tute  important  contributors  to  the  art-related  costs  for  some  artists. 

Table  4.13  shows  that  most  of  the  increased  expenditure  is  attributable 
to  dealer  commissions,  rather  than  education  and  information  costs.    More  than 
1  in  7  of  the  artists  who  pay  commissions  spends  over  $2,500.    However,  only 
about  one-third  of  all  responding  arti/ts  report  paying  any  commissions  in 
1978  (321  of  940).    Thus,  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  artists  are 
"burdened11  by  dealer  commissions,  and  the  proportion  of  reported  art  income 
taken  in  commissions  is  less  than  1  percent  for  all  artists.* 

The  pattern  across  cities  follows  previous  expenditure  and  income  patterns 
In  Table  4.12  we  see  that  Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis  trail  the  other 
cities  in  total  expenditures,  and  in  Table  4.13  we  see  that  Washington,  DJ,  and 
Minneapolis  artists  are  less  likely  to  pay  a  substantial  cmpunt  in  commissions. 
For  example,  12.4  percent  of  the  Washington,  DC,  artists  and  9.8  percent  of  the 
Minneapolis  artists  pay  more  than  $1  ,500  in  commissions,  .while  34.4  percent  of 
the  San  Francisco  artists  and  29.5  percent  of  the  Houston  artists  exceed  $1,500 
in  commissions  (among  those  artists  who  pay  commissions).     The  lower  percent- 
age of  artists  paying  a  high  level  of  commissions  is  not  reflected  in  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  artists  who  pay  any  commission.    Approximately  the  same 
proportion  of  artists'  pay  some  commission  in  each  of  the  four  cities 
(Minneapolis  is  slightly  lower  at  28  percent).    Thus,  San  Francisco  and  Houston 
artists  seem  to  sell  a  higher  proportion  of  their  work  through  dealers  than 
Washington  and  Minneapolis  artist  . 


*This  figure  was  calculated  by  dividing  total  commissions  (mean  x  321)  by 
^        total  art  income  (meand  x  1172  from  Table,  4.3). 
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TABLE  4.13   Dealer  Commissions  by  City  • 

COMBINED   WASHINGTON,  DC    SAN  FRANCISCO   MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 
SAMPLE 

-  •«*   %  %  % 

(N) 


$      1-  100 

17.4 
(56) 

19.1 

15.2 

21 .9 

12.7 

$    101-  200 

13.4 
(43) 

21.3  , 

3.8 

17.1 

9.9 

$    201-  350 

12.3 
(33) 

12.4 

10.1 

13.4 

4.2.  ) 

$    351-  500 

12.8 
(41) 

13.5 

11.4 

12.2 

14.1 

$    501-  750 

5.0 
(16) 

2.2 

6.3 

7.3 

4.2 

$  751-1,000 

11.5 
(37) 

11.2 

10.1 

8.5 

16.9 

•* 

$1,001-1,500 

8.4 
(27) 

7.9 

7.6 

9.8 

8.4 

$1,501-2,500 

6.2 
(20) 

4.5 

7.6 

4.9 

8.4 

$2, 501 -over 

14.9 
'  (48) 

7.9 

27.3 

-    L  1  .  1 

Total 

(N) 

100.0 
(321) 

100.0 
(89) 

100.0 
(79) 

100.0 
(82) 

100.0 
(71) 

Percent  of 
Artists 
Paying 

Commissions 

39 

36 

28 

36 

*3l 
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In  San  Francisco,  this  situation  is  partially  a  reflection  of  greater  experience 
(discussed  earlier).    In  Houston,  where  experience  as  professional  artists  does 
not  exceed  the  other  cities,  the, difference  may* also  reflect  the  advanced  level 
of  the  exhibiting  artist  population  '(a  smaller  number  of  artists  with  more  ex- 
hibition  experience).    Artists  from  Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis  sell  less 
work,  sell  at  somewhat  lower  prices,  and  are  less  likely  to  sell  through  a  dealer 
than  artists  in  "San  Francisco  and  Houston.    In  the  next  section  we  shall  examine 

y 

the  amount  of  time  artists  devote  to  their  art  and  its  relationship  to  income 
and  expenditures  as  another  possible  explanation  for  differences  among  cities. 

Art  form  does  not  show  a  consistent  relationship  with  expenditures-  No 
form  has  a  consistently  higher  or  lower  expenditure  pattern,  although  some  show 
substantial  differences  in  specific  categories  jTable  20  of  Appendix  D).  As 
the  next  section  will  show,  the  differences  seem  more  associated  with  how  much 
work  is  done  rather  than  with  what  form  is  used. 

Cost  and  the  Support  System  . 

  <■>  ' 

The  final  expenditure-related  issue  examined  /here  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween support  system  and  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  art  work.    Table  4.14 
shows  an  apparently  complex  pattern  of  support  and  expenditures.    By  collapsing 
some  of  the  categories  it  is  possible  to  see  more  coherent  patterns.    For  ex- 
ample, if  "low"  expenditures  are  defined  as  being  upder  $1,000  or  $2,uC0  per 
year,  'then  artists  with  j/'gh  support  are  more  likely  to  have  low  expenditures 
than  are  artists  in  other  support  categories  (regardless  of  income).    Th'is  ma^ 
be  because  artist-housewives,  the  most  common  type  of  artist  in  the  high 
support  group,  are  less  'likely  to  devote  substantial  effort  to  their  art. 

A  second  group  that  stands  cut  are  those  who  have  high  art-related  expen- 
ditures  (above  $4,000  per  year).    Thi n  group  is  more,  likely  to  come  from  medium 
and  high  income  groups  (an  expected  result)  who  have  medium  low  or  low  support.* 

*Low  income  artists  can/iot  <bear  the  high  production  costs  regardless  of  the 
support  level  ♦  ^ 
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TA8LE  4.14.    Art  Production  Costs  by  Household  Support 

INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL    EXPENSES  TOTAL 

"None  ""$1-500   $501-1,000   $1,001-2,000   $2,001-4,000   $4,001-10,000  $10,80l-up 

%         %  t  %  %  %  %  % 

f  "  .  (N) 


Low  Income/High  Support      12.0      6.0       '  33.3  33.3  0.0  J2.0  9.3  100.0 

01) 


Medium  Income/High  Support  27.5      24.4         8.8  24.4  9.9  5.0  0.0  100.0 

(26) 


High  Income/High  Support     11.0      13.7        19.2  27.8  18.3  10.0  0.0  100.0 

(150) 


tow  income/Medium  to  High     0.0      23.0        27.2  13.6  22.5  7.7  0.0  100.0 

Support  "  (17) 


Medium  Income/Medium  to       8.4        7.9        3.5  25.6  35.4  9.1  0.0  100.0 

High  Support  (60) 


High  income/Medium  to  5.4       13.9       15.7  11.6  21.0  30.3  2.1  100.0 

High  Support  (72) 


Low  Income/Medium  to  Low  8.4       18.1  ,    10.6  23.6  27.1  12.3  0.0  100.0 

Support       v  (31) 

Medium  Income /Medium  to  8.8      12.9       12.2  20.2  23.3  19.0  3.6  100.0 

Low  Support  (79) 


High  Income/Medium  to         14.4*     13.4       13.6  22.6  12.7  18.6  4.7  100.0 

Low  Support  (97) 


Low  Income/Low  Support         7.0      17.2       14.0  24.8  25.6  11.3  0.0  100.0 

(169) 


Medium  Income/Low  Support     5.8        7..4       14.7  16.9  24.5  25.9  4.6  100.0 

'  (149) 


High  income/Low  Support        7,9      19.8      14.1  6.9  26.4  14.6  10.3  100.0 

(97) 


COLUMN  TOTAL              9.0       14.1       15.1  20.6               22.4               15.1                 2.8  100.0 

(N)             9                                   _  ^                                  ^  (96(i) 

Chi  Square  --  14B.I43  with  66  degrees  of  freedom. 
Siinlfioince  -•  0.000 
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Thus,  professional  artists  devoting  substantial  sums  to  the  production  of  art 
are  more  likely  to  be  spending  their  own  money.    There  may  be  a  point  at 
which  art  becomes  a  vocation  as  well  as  a  passion,  and  this  point  is  more 
likely  to  be  reached  in  a  self-supporting  mode. 

The  association  of  low  expenditures  and  high  support  remains  when  commis- 
sions and  other  expenses  are  added  to  form  total  art-relfted  costs,  but  the 
relationship  between  low  support  and  high  expenditures  is  less  strong  (Table  21 
of  Appendix  D). 

In  this  section  we  looked  at  the  pattern  of  art-related  expenditures  and 
some  possible  predictors.    There  are  substantial  differences  among  cities  and 
these  differences  may  be  related  to  the  experience  and  exhibition  history  of 
artists  in  the  cities  as  well  as  to  level  of  effort  (to  be  discussed  below). 
Contributing  costs,  e.g.  studio  rent  and  material  costs,  show  the  same  city- 
associated  differences.    In  all  cases,  San  Francisco  and  Houston,  the  cities 
in  which  artists  had  higher  incomes,  are  the  cities  with  higher  art-related  . 
costs,  while  Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis  have  lower  costs.    Gender  con- 
tributed to  cost  differences,  with  women  having  lower  costs  than  men  (on  the 
average),  but  there  are  no  differences  associated  with  race.    Support  system 
shows  some  relationship  to  cost,  but  it  is  selective  and  suggests  the  impact 
of  a  gender  and  marital  status  interaction,  for  low  expenditures,  and  self- 
sufficiency  for  high  expenditures. 

WORKING*  CONDITIONS 

In  this  section  we  discuss  factors,  besides  money,  which  describe  the 
general  conditions  in  which  artists  work.    Two  dimensions  are  included: 
(1)  space  to  do  work;  and  (2)  level  of  ^fort.    In  our  discussions  with  art- 
ists, studio  space  seemed  to  be  a  universal  problem,  either  because  it  was  not 
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available  or  because  it  was  too  expensive.    Level  of  effort,  or  time,  is  de- 
fined in  terms  of  both  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  production  of  art  and 
the  distribution  of  time  across  different  aspects  of  art  work.    These  aspects 
include  time  devoted  to  selling,  experimenting,  producing  work  for  whows,  pre- 
paring work  for  exhibition  (framing,  shipping,  hanging  shows,  etc.),  and  dis- 
cussing art-related  ideas  with  other  artists.* 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  .producing  art  may  indicate' interest  or  the 
pressures  of  outside  factors,  such  as  money,  or  both.    The  distribution  of 
time  shows  the  focus  of  art  activity  and  may  indicate  interest,  the  level  of  - 
interference  in  primary  activities  (doing  art),  or  other  conditions  relevant 
to  the  artist's  career.    Because  of  the  ambiguity  of  time  as  an  indicator  of 
the  artist's  situation,  we  will  examine  it  from  several  perspectives  in  addi- 
tion  to  describing  basic  distributions.    Included  in  this  description  will  be 
the  relationship  of  time  to  income,  expenditures,  jobs,  and  demographic 
characteristics. 

Working  Space 

The  distribution  of  types  of  working  space  is  shown  in  Table  4.15.  The 
majority  of  artists  have  studios  or  work  in  their  own  homes  in  all  cities. 
The  proportion  of  artists  in  this  category  is  statistically  the  same  in  all  cities 
as  is  the  proportion  who  have  a  separate  rented  space  (from  12.1  percent  to  14.3 
percent).    Having  a  studio  at  home  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  are  no 
studio  costs  incurred  by  the  artist.    As  a  comparison  of  Table  16  of  Appendix  0 
and  Table  4.15  she,  substantially  fewer  artists  have  no  studio  costs  than  had 
studios  in  their  homes.    This  means  that  many  heme  studios  are  treated  as  rented 


*Time  was  measured  relatively  in  four  categories-most,  some,  little,  and  none- 
for  Lnese  aspects.    Production  time  was  measured  in  "average  hours  per  week. 
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TABLE  4.15.    Type  of  Studio  Space  by  City  ' 
TYPE  OF  STUDIO  WASHINGTON,  DC    SAN  FRANCISCO   MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 


<V 
tO 

of 

,0 

Of 

to 

Of 
,0 

At  Home 

r»  v    l  I  wins* 

•  60.1 

60.3 

61 .0 

55.7 

Seoarate  -  Rented 

12.1 

14.3 

13.4 

12.5 

Spnaratp  -  Ownpti 

JCpui  vl  wnll^U 

5.4 

9.8 

4.1 

12".  5 

Shared  -  Rented 

Jl  IU1   wU             l\V»il  vV#U 

7.2 

10.3 

7.5  . 

3.1 

Rent  Free 

4;9 

1 .8 

5.5 

6.3 

Other 

3.6 

1.3 

3.8 

6.3 

No  Studio  Space 

6.3 

2.2; 

4.8 

3.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

•loo. ov 

100.0 

(N) 

(223) 

(224) 

(292) 

(192) 

*  • 
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or  as  working  offices  (for  tax  purposes)  which  have  purchase  and/or  other  relat 
costs.    Viewing  this  from  the  other  side,  however,  it  can  ue  argued  that 
those  artists  who  wotfk  in  their  homes  and  claim  no  expenses  either  do  not 
qualify  for  the  tax  deduction  or  are  not  aware  of  its  availability.  Our 
survey  did  not  provide  data  to  examine  this  question. 

The  remainder  of  Table  4.15  shows  the  distribution  of  other  types  of 
studio  space.    While  there  are  differences  across  cities,  these  differences 
show  no  consistent  pattern.    In  particular,  there  are  few  figures  which 
illuminate  differences  between  cities  in  the  areas  of  income  and  costs.  The'^ 
one  possible  exception  is  the  fact  that  Washington,  DC,  artists  (6.3  percent) 
are  somewhat  more  likely  to  have  no  studio  space  than  artists  in  the  other 
cities  (4.8  percent  in  Minneapolis,  3.6  percent  in  Houston,  and  2.2  percent  in 
San  Francisco).    However,  these  figures  do  not  identify  the  reason  for  having 
no  space,  such  as  cost,  living  circumstances,  general  art  experience,  etc. 

Tables  22  and  23  of  Appendix  D  show  the  expected  relationship  between 
studio  space,  on  the  one  hand,  and  production  costs  and  total  art  costs  on  -the 
other.    As  expected,  artists  with  home  studio  space  have  lower  costs  than  art- 
ists who  rent  or  own  separate  space.    In  Table  24  of  Appendix  D,  studio  space 
rnd  support  system  are  compared.    As  with  previous  analyses  of  support  system/ 
individual  differences  exist,  but  there  is  only  one  which  is  consistent  across 
support  categories.    This  pattern  is  the  increased  likelihood  for  home  studio 
space  as  household  income  (not  level  of  support)  increases.    The  pattern  per- 
sists through  all  support  groups  except  "low"  support,  where  havinq  a  studio 
at  home  occurs  with  about  equal  frequency  across  all  support  groups.    It  is 
possible  that  artists  with  higher  income  resources  are  more  likely  to  o1  n  a 
home  and,  therefore,  have  ttte  space  for  a  studio.*  Similarly,  artists  with  low 
support  are  more  independent  and  likely  to  own  their  own  homes. 
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Level  of  Effort 

As  discussed  above,  level  of  effort  is  described  on  two  dimensions— time 
spent  in  the  studio  and  the  distribution  of  time  across  various  art  activities. 
We  will  discuss  studio  time  first.    As  an  introduction,  Table  4.16  shows  the 
amount  of  time  artists  spent  on  paying  jobs  in  1978.    Jobs  can  have  a  variety 
of  influences  on  art-oriented  time.    For  example,  artists  who  work  at  full-time 
jobs  have  less  time  to  devote  to  their  art.    One  the  other  hand,  those  who 
work  only  part-time  or  not  at  all  may  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  devote 
mpre  of  their  "free"  time  to  their  art.    A  number  of  other  permutations  are 
also  possible,  but  further  discussion  will  be  withheld  until  we  examine  some 
of  the  possible  correlates  in  subsequent  tables. 

The  distribution  of  job-time  across'  six  categories  is  surprisingly 
balanced  with  a  range,  for  the  combined  samples,  of  11  percent  for  41  or  more 
hours  per  weel.   o  24.3  percent  for  those  working  31  to  40  hours  per  week. 
These  categories  constitute  most  of  the  full-time  workers  in  our  sample.  Al- 
most as  many  artists  (31.3  percent)  work  only  10  hours  or  less  at  a  regular 
paying  job.    Female  artists  'in  the;high  support  category  constitute  an 
important  part*of  this  group. 

There  are  some  differences  among  the  cities,  but  again  there  is  no  con- 
sistent pattern.    Artists  in  all  four  cities  have  about  the  same  distribution 
of  working  time,  despite  earlier  results  showing  Washington  artists  with  a 
ni"ghe*  percentage  of  full-time  jobs. 

Total  Time  Devoted  to  Art 


Table  4.17  presents  data  on  the  other  side  of  this  question—how  much 
time  is  consumed  doing  art  work  and  related  activities.*   Over  21  percent  said 
they  spent  10  hours  or  less  on  these  activities.    Slightly  less,  17.3  percent, 
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^Selling,  preparing  works  for  shows,  experimenting,  discussing  a^t,  and 
oroducing  work  for  shows. 
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TABLE  4.16.    Time  Use;    Number  of  Hours  Spent  in  an  Average  Week 

on  a  Paying  Job,  by  City  * 


NUMBER 
OF  HOURS 
PER  WEEK 

COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

0/ 
,0 

(N) 

1  lA  CUTMPTOM  Hf* 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

0/ 
,0 

CAM  CDAMfTCfT 

0/ 
»Q 

MTMNFAPfll 
iMimiunrULlO 

CI 

HOUSTON 

-v 

0 

18.0 

f  1  CA  \ 

(154) 

22.3 

21 .3 

10.6 

'  20.2 

1-10 

13.3 
(114) 

14.9 

12.9 

12.4 

13.3 

11-20 

17.0 

f  1  A  C  \ 

(145) 

14.0 

18.8 

17.8  • 

17.4 

21-30 

15.9 
(136) 

19.8 

18.1 

.13.3 

31-40 

24^ 

26.0 

21 .8 

.  2/. 5 

22.5 

41  -Over^/ 

11.0 
(94) 

11.2 

C  A 

I  J .  □ 

13  3 

/  Total 
(N) 

100.0 
■ (855) 

100.0 
.  (215) 

100.0 
(202)'  ■ 

,00.0 
(265) 

100. o' 
(173) 

Mean 

23  hours 

22  hours 

21  hours 

26  hours 

23  hours 

Median 

22.5  hours    20  hours 

20  hours 

29.5  hours 

20.5  hours 

% 
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TABLE  4.17.    Time  Use:    Number  of  Hours  Spent  in  an  Average  Week 

on  Art  Work,  by  City 

NUMBER  COMBINED    WASHINGTON,  DC    SAN  FRANCISCO    MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 


OF  HOURS 
PER  WEEK 

SAMPLE 
(N) 

<y 

/o 

% 

CI 
,0 

0 

0 

.  2.1 
09) 

3.6 

1 .4 

2.1 

1  .1 

1-10 

19.1 
(175) 

19.3 

16.8 

25.1 

12.7 

11-20 

27.1 
(248) 

31 .5 

23.7 

29.3 

23.2 

21-30 

,  19.2 
(176) 

19.9 

21 .9 

15.9 

19.4 

31-40 

14.8  . 

(135)' 

11.3 

15.1 

15.9 

16.9 

41 -over 

17.8 
(163) 

i  14.8 

21 .4 

11 .7 

26.5 

Total 
(N) 

*100.0 
.  (916)* 

100.0 

(223) 

100.0 
(220) 

100.0 
(283) 

100.0 
(190) 

Mean 

27  hours 

27.5  hours 

29  hours 

23.5  hours 

32  hours 

Median 

24.5  hours 

20  hours 

25.5  hours 

20  hours 

30  hours 

Based  on  weighted  data. 
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indicated  that  they  spent  more  than  40  hours  on  art-related  work.    For  the 
entire  sample,  over  half  (51.8  percent)  said  they  spent  at  least  twenty-one 
hours  per  week  (equivalent  to  a  half-time  job)  on  their  art-related  work. 
Thus,  using  time  as  an  indicator,  a  majority  of  the  artists  in  our  sample  seem 
to  take  their  art  activities  quite  seriously. 

'  Unlike  time  spent  on  regular  paying  job?,  there  are  differences  among  the 
four  cities  described  in  the  study.    These  differences  follow  bd^h  art  income 
and  production  cost  figures  presented  earlier  and  help  explain  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences among  cities/  Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis  artists,  who  are  likely 
to  have  lower  art  incomes  and  lower  costs,  spend  less  time  on  art-related 

activities  than  artists  in  San  Francisco  and  Houston.  .The  size  of  the  differ- 

v 

ences  depends  on  the  precise  cutting  point,  but  using  our  previous  breakpoints, 
45  percent  of  the  Washington,  DC,  artists  and  43.5^per.cent  of  the  Minneapolis 
artists  devote  more  than  twenty  hours  per  week  ^art,  while  58.4  percent  of 
the  San  Francisco  artists  and  62.8  percent  of  tge  Houston  artists  devote  that 
much  time.    On/the  whole,  artists  from  the  cities  with  more  income  and  costs 
are  more  active  than  the  artists  from  the  other  cities.    While  this  "accounts 
for"  the  difference,  it  does  not  explain  why  such  a  difference  in  level  of 
effort  should  exist.    From  previous  results  we  saw  that  San  Francisco  artists 
are  likely  tp  be  more  experienced  and  that  Washington,  DC,  artists  are  more 
likely  to  be  fully  employed  outside  the  art  world.    Both  of  these  factors 
could  explain  part  of  the  difference.    The  experience  level  may  indicate  a 
higher  proportion  of  "professional"  artists,  those  for  whom  art  is  a  major 
economic  contributor.    The  higher  proportion  of  full-time  jobs  outside  art  de- 
creases time  available  for  art-related  activities.    Thus,  differences  in  time 
devoted  to  art  confirm  other  indicators  of  basic  differences  among  the  artist 
populations  of  the  four  cities. 
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Studio  Time 

Art-related  time  was  further  refined  with  a  question  on  the  estimated, 
time  spent  actually  producing  art.    This  indicator  of  art  activity  eliminates 
time  spent  selling,  preparing  work  for  sh(p^(  framing,  etc.),  and  discussing 
art,  and  focuses  on  the  time  spent  doing  art  (production  time).    In  these 

analyses  we  will  examine  the  relatior  ,hip  of  production  time  to  the  primary 

j 

interests  of  this  Chapter,  income,  costs,  and  the  household  support  system. 
In  addition,  we  examine  the  relationship  of  production  time  to  gender  and  race, 

The  total  column  of  Table  4.18  provides  a  basic  distribution  of  produc- 
tion time  categories.*   slightly  more  than  a  quarter  (28.1  percent)  o-f~"ithe 
artists  claim  ten  hours  or  less  during  each  week  are  spent  producing  art. 
About  the  same  number  (26,9  percent)  indicate  they  spend  more  than  thirty  hours 
per  week.** 


*£he  categories  used  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  earlier  time-rented 
analyses. 

The  careful  reader  has  probably  noticed  that  the  figures  in  Tables  4.17  and 
4.18  (column  1)  conflict  slightly.    Table  4.17  shows  a  lower  percentage  who 
claim  to  devote  ten  or  less  hours  to  their  art  and  somewhat  more  who  claim  to  ^ 
devote  thirty  or  more  hours.    The  latter  difference  would  be  expected  because 
of  the  additional  activities  included  in  Table  4.17.    The  former  difference 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  differences  in  the  number  of  people  who  responded 
to  the  two  questions.    Only  94  percent  (weighted)  responded  to  the  question 
on  producing  art,  while  97.4  percent  (unweighted)  responded  to  the  question 
on  total  art-related  activities  (which  appeared  first  in  the  questionnaire-- 
Appendix  A,  questions  7  and  9).    Those  not  responding  to  the  production  ques- 
tion seem  more  likely  to  be  in  the  higher  level  of  effort  categories.  The 
remaining  difference  is  probably  attributable  to  inconsistency  in  responses. 
The  production  time  question  is  somewhat  more  focused  and  may  have  produced 
more  accurate  answers.    In  any  e/ent,  inaccurate  answers  are  likely  to  be 
only  One  step  (category)  off  so  that  the  cross-tabulations  used  to  analyze 
results*on  this  question  would  show  only  minor  effects  from  any  response 
errors. 
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TABLE 

4.18.  Art 

Income  Dy  Time  Devoted  to  Work  in  Studio 

NUMBER 
OF  HOURS 
PER  WEEK 

None 

% 

$1*500 

% 

$501-1  ,000 

% 

ART 

$1,001-2,000 

% 

INCOME 
$2,001-4,000 

$4,001-10,000 

of 

$10,001 -up 

% 

1  U  1  nu 

0-10 

33.9 

28.5 

18.9 

9.1 

5.3 

3.0 

1.3 

*  28.1 
/Qui 

11-20 

27.9 

18.7 

14.7 

12.1 

,  13.1 

O  A 

8.4 

5.1 

26.3 
( ?Q1  ) 

21-30 

18.0 

15.8 

16.7 

18.5 

16.4 

10.4 

4.1  1 

18.9 

31-40 

14.8 

11.8 

9.4 

11 .8 

13.7 

16.5 

22.0 

13.5 

41 -over 

14.9 

5.8 

7.3 

n10.7 

15.3 

22.4 

23.5 

13.4 
(147) 

100. 0 
(1108) 

Chi  Square  =  243.75284  with  24  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0 


.193 
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Based  on  weighted  data, 


The  remainder  of  Table  4.18  shows  the  relationship  of  production  time  to 

art  income  (the  money  earned  from  the  sale  of  art  and  from  grants  or  awards). 

These  results  show  a  clear  relationship  in  which  artists  who  spend  less  time 

prtfducing  art  are  less  likely  to  earn  substantial  sums  for  their  work,  while 

those  who  spend  nrore  time  are  more  likely  to  earn  high  art  incomes.    That  this 

relationship  is  not  clearly  causal  is  demonstrated  by  the  substantial  number 

of  exceptions  located  in  the  lower  left  hand  part  of  the  Table.    These  artists 

devote  considerable  effort  to  their  art,  bu^  have  little  financial  reward  to 

show  for  it.    During  1978,  26.6  percent  of  those  who  spend  31-40  hours  per 

week  and  20.7  percent  of  those  who  spend"  over  40  hours  per  week  received  $500 

or  less  dollars  for  their  efforts.    In  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 

table,  there  are  very  few  artists  who  are  able  to  earn  substantial  sums  (over 

$4,000)  with  only  a  small  production  effort  (less  than  20  hours  per  week). 

Thus,  there  seem  to  be  two  main  groups  of  artists  identified  in  this  table:  a 

large  group  whose  reward  is  proportional  to  their  effort  (in  terms  of  the 
« 

rather  small  amounts  qenerally  received  by  artists),  and  a  smaller  group  who 
devote  substantial  time  but  receive  very  small  rewards.* 

The  relationship  of  production  costs  to  production  time  is  shown  in 

Table  4. 19.    As  with  income,  the  expected  positive  correlation  between  time 

and  cost  is  evident.**   Those  who  spend  little  time  have  low  costs,  and  those 

who  spend  more  time  have  higher  costs.    The  exception  is  a  small  group,  with 

small  or  no  costs,  who  devote  a  substantial  amount  of  time  to  their  work  (in 

the  lower  left  corner  of  the  table).***   These  basic  results  are  both  reasonable 

and  they  add  credibility  to  the  orevious  discussion  whjch  suggested  that  the 

^  :  

In  terms  of  total  income,  the  relationship  still  holds,  but  is  much  less  pro- 
nounced (Table  26  in  Appendix  D).    There^seems  to  be  little  impact  of  total 
income  on  production  time.    Thus,  having  more  money,  generally  from  non-art 
sources,  does  not  mean  that  more  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  art. 

The  contingency  coefficient  is  .433. 
***Inc1uded  here  are  artists  whom  work  has  very  low  production  costs. 
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TABLE  4.19   Production  Costs  by  Time  DeVoted  to  Work  In  Studio 
NUMBER  EXPENSES 

OF  HOURS          None    $1-500 .  $501-1  ,000   $1  ,001-2,000    $2,001-4,000  $4,001-10,000  $10,001-up 

PER  WEEK             %         %          ■    %                   %                   %  %  % 


TOTAL 

% 

*(H) 


if 


O 


0-10 

17.1 

29.4 

17.1 

17.2 

13.7 

4.6 

*  0.9 

100.0 
(311) 

11-20 

11 .6 

10.6 

21.7 

24.9 

18.2 

10.9 

1.8 

100.0 
(291) 

21-30 

10.5 

8*3 

10.4 

22.8 

25.1 

18.9 

4.1 

100.0 
(209) 

31-40 

8.1 

-2.3 

8.0 

19.7 

32.2 

25.1 

4.6 

100.0 
(149) 

41 -over 

P. 7 

2.6 

7.1 

15.2 

20.7 

36.5 

9.2 

100.0 
(147) 

Total 

12.1 

13.4 

14.5 

20.4 

20.5 

15.9 

3.3 

100.0 
(1108)* 

19G 


Chi  Square  =  254.99937  with  24  degrees  of  freedom 

Significance  =  0.0 

Contingency  Coefficient  =  0.43256 
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Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


observed  differences  between  the  four  cities  are  due  largely  to  level  of  effort 
rather  than  other  factors.    However,  they  do  not  explain  why  efforts,  as  a 
whole,  differ  across  cities.* 

A  potential  intervening  factor  in  the  cost/studio  time  relationship  is 

0 

support  system.    Higher  support  could  create  the  capacity  for  more  time.  How- 

ever,  this  potential  is  modified  by  the  absolute  level  of  income.  ,As  seen  in 

Table  4.20,  the  relationship  between  support  system  and  studio  time  is  indeed 

complex.   While  there  are  exceptions  to  the"  general  pattern  ot  studio  time 

distribution,  those  exceptions  do  not  seem  to  be  related  to  a  particular 

support/ income  pattern.    Thus,  if  support  system  does  have  an  impact  on  studio 

* 

time,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  it  from  these  data. 

The  final  factors  considered  at  this  point  in  our  discussion  are  gender 
and"  race  (Tables  28  and  29  In  Appendix  D).    The  slight  lag  in  the  art  income 
of  female  artists  can  be  at  least  partially  explained  by  the  smaller  amount  of 
time  they  spend  producing  art.    There  is  a  small,  but  statistically  significant, 
tendency  for  women  to  spend  less  time  in  the  studio  than  their  male  counter- 
parts.   The  previously  discussed  positive  relationship  between  income  and 
studio  time  suggests  that  the  time  use  situation  accounts  for  some  of  the  male- 
-female  differences  in  income. 

o 

There  is  no  similar  pattern  of  income  differences  between  minorities  and 
whites,  and  there  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  in  the  amount  of 
time  each  group  devotes  to  the  production  of  art  (Table  29  in  Appendix  0). 


The  results  for  total  art  work  related  expenditures  closely  parallel  those 
presented  in  Table  4.19  (see  Table  27  in  Appendix  D). 
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TABLE  4.20.  Time  Devoted  to  Work  in  Studio  by  Household  Support* 

\ 

INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL  \        NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  WEEK  TOTAL 

<&\(r    11-20     21-30     31-40  41-dver 

£  %\         %  %  %  %  '% 

V  V      .  (N) 


Low. Income/High  Support 

12.0 

21 .0 

33.0 

0.0 

33. 

0  , 

,  100.0 
(11) 

Medium  Income/High  Support  24/2  * 

14.9 

38.4 

11.6 

10 

7 

100.0 
(24) 

Minh  Tnrnmp/Hiah  SuDDort 

iliu(i    iiiv^uiiiw/iiiMii    vu  y  n  • 

26.1 

28.1 

19.2 

12.7 

13 

.9 

100.0 
(152) 

1  nui '  Tnr nmp /MpH ium  tn  Hioh 

LU  W      111  \*  UII1C  /  1  1CU  I  U  111               II  1  Mil 

,  Support 

33.1 

3077^  " 

19.5 

<@$.o 

16 

.6 

100.0 
(17) 

MorHiim  Tnrnmp/MpH i um  to 

High  Support 

22.5 

28.5 

26.8 

13.2^ 

^9 

•0 

100.0 
(59) 

Hinh  T nrnmP /MpH  1  um  1*n 
niUii  1 1 luuiiic/ 1  icvj  i  um  i»u 

High  Support 

20  9 

29.5 

13.2 

22.0 

14 

.4 

100.0 
(67) 

1  m*i   Tnrnmo /MpH  i um         1  nw 

LUW   J.  1 1 L  UIHC  /  lieu  i  um    uu  LUrr 

0  Support 

27  1 

10.6 

19.0 

18.7 

24 

.5 

100.0 
(31) 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

16.7 

27.8 

28.5  . 

14.9 

12 

.2 

100.0 

(73) 

High  Income/Medium-ta- 
Low  Support 

31 .  V- 

—31 .4 

13.1 

14.2 

10 

.3 

100.0 
(94) 

Low  Income/Low  Support 

27.8 

22.5 

20.5 

12.2 

17 

.0 

100..0 

l  1  GO  \ 

\  \  by  ,i 

Medium  Income/Low  Support 

27.3 

21.3 

24.0 

11.9 

15 

.5 

100.0 
(144) 

High  Income/Low  Support 

f 

•  30.7 

w  34.3 

10.0 

15.2 

9 

.8 

100.0 

(94) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

(925) 

Chi  Square  -  42.660  with  33  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  .1210 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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In  this  section  we  have  examined  the  use  of  time  in  producing  art  and  its 
relationship  to  income  and  costs,  as  well  as  other  factors.    The  expected 
positive  correlation  between  time  use,  on  the  one  hand,  and  income  and  expendi- 
tures, on  the  other,  are  clearly  evident  in  our  data.    The  difference  between 
male§  and  females  on  the  time-use  dimension,  therefore,  at  least  partially 
explains  income  differences  between  these  groups.    Differences  among  cities 
(or  artists  in  the  cHies)  in  production  time  helps  to  account  for  income  and 
expenditure  differences  at  that  level  as  well.    However,  the  question  of  why 
such  differences  exist  across  cities  is  still  open.    In  the  next  section  we 
begin  to  examine  the  distribution  of  time  across  art-related  activities. 

The  Distribution  of  Art-Related  Time 

In  this  section  we  examine  the  relative  use  of  time  on  tyo  dimensions— 
"the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  production  of  art  for  show  or  sale,  and  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  experimentation  with  new  ideas  or  techniques. 
Because  of  expected  difficulties  in  recalling  exact  times,  artists  were  asked 
to  indicate  only  the  relative  amount  of  time  spent  ifN^ese  areas:    Most,  Some, 
Little,  or  No  Time.    The  distribution  of  time  will  again  be  compared  across  the 
economic  factors,  income,  expenditures,  and  household  support,  in  an  attempt  to 
clarify  differences  in  those  areas. 

The  relative  importance  of  production  and  experimental  time  is  shown  in 
Table  4.21.    For  slightly  over  half  (54.1  percent)  the  artists  producing  work 
for  sales  and  shows  is  the  most  important  activity.    In  comparison,  a  little 
more  than  one  quarter  (2    ^oerceit)  spend  most  of  their  time  experimenting  with 
new  ideas  or  techniques,  *nile  over  half  spend  at  least  some  time  in  experimen- 
tation.    Given  the  necessity  for  most  artists  to  be  concerned  with  the  commer- 
cial side  of  their  wcpdc  and  the  desire  to  exhibit  their  work  for  whatever  non- 
monetary rewards  that  exercise  may  provide,  this  .distribution  of  time  is  not 
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TABLE  4.21. 

Distribution  of  Production  and  Experimental  Time* 

•     TIME  SPENT 

ART  ACTIVITY 

• 

Producing  Work 
For  Show  or  Sal e 

0/ 

/o 

Exr/erimenting  With 
New  iueas  or  i  ecnn  i  t|ucb  , 

of 

Most 

57.1 

11 A 

Some 

28  8 

51 .3 

4-ittle, 

11.3  - 

18.1 

No  Time 

5.8 

3.3 

Total 

1  7m  \ 

100.0 
(1122) 

100.0 
(1128) 

Total  based  on  weighted  data. 


Or 


0.1 
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surprising.    In  additicfn,  differences  in  artistic  age  and.  artistic  goals 
suggest  that  some  artists  already  have  had  their  period  of  '■experimentation" 
and  at  a  given  point  in  time  would  be  concentrating  on  perfecting  and  producing 
in  their  current  mode. 


The  relationship  of  time  distribution  of  art  income  is  described  in 
tables  4.22  and  4.23.    Those  artists  who  devote  most  time  to  production  are 
likely  to  have  higher  incomes  that  those^ho  devote  less  time  to  production 
(Table  4.22).    In  the  same  sense  that  total  time  spent  producing  art  was-  re- 
Hated  to  income  earned  from  art,  the  distribution  of  time  in  the  td'i  recti  on  of 
production  also  seems  to  increase  earning  potential.    However,  we  are'stil'i  left 
with  the  significant  question  of  why  some  artists  choose  a  production-oriented 
mode,  while  others'  prefer  to  spend  most  of  their  time  experimenting.  Among 
possible  explanations  are  the  experience  level  of  the  artists,  the  career' 
cycle  of  the  artists,  and  the  quality  of  the  work.    Those  artists  whose  work 


is  not  generally  being  accepted  into  desirable  exhibition  spaces  may  be  spend- 
ing "more  time  looking  for  new  ways  to  make  their  work  ^acceptable  to  exhibition 
gatekeepers.*  *The  variety  and  complexity  of  possible  explanations  for  .the  re- 
lationship between  production  time  and^ncome  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
sort  out  cause  and  effect  Within  the  context  of  these  data..  Such  an  analysis 
may  require  a  case-by-case  examination  of  the  method  of  operation  and  motiva- 
tioj^of  the  artists. 

In  Table  4.23  we  see  a  somewhat  weaker,  but  still  significant,  relation- 
ship  between  art  income  and  experimental  time.    Artists  who  earn  more  money 


There  is  often  a  fine  line  between  change  for  the  sale  of  better  art  (from 
the  artist1 s  perspective)  and  change  which  satisfies  more  commercial  iaterests. 
Often  the  artist  may  nbt  be  conscious  of  the  motivation  for  a  particular  type 
of  change.    It  seems  clear,  however,  that  artists  whose  work  is  continually  re- 
jected in  desired  exhibition  spaces  are  unlikely  to  "stand  pat"  with  the  unsuc- 
cessful approach  over  a  long  period* (specif ic  examples  to  the  contrary  not 
withstanding).- 
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ART  INCOME 


TABLE  4.22.    Art  Income  by  Production  Time* 
PROPORTION  OF  TIME  USED 


Chi  Square  =  162.47664  with  18  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0 
Contingency  Coefficient  -  .356 
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TOTAL 


Most  Time 

/o 

Some  Time 

01 

10 

Little  Time 

%  ' 

No  Time 

01 
0 

0 

$  o 

16.1  .  . 

22.0 

47.0  „ 

53.1 

24.5 

$      .1-  500 

13.  J 

25.9 

22.7 

17.5 

"  18.1 

$     50V  1,000 

13.9 

17.3 

10.4 

17*.  2 

14.7 

$  1  ,00V  2,000 

12.2 

15.4 

6.6 

3.5 

12.0 

K  J 
1  0  .*+ 

in  i 

1  U.  1 

0  •  0 

c .  u 

1 1  Q 

11.5 

$  4,001 -1 0,000 

14.9 

5.3 

3.0  t 

4.3 

10.2 

$10,001 -over 

12.4 

4.0 

5.0 

2.3 

8.6 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(607) 

100.0 
(323) 

100.0 
(127) 

100.0 
(65) 

100.0 
(1122) 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  4.23.    Art  Income  by  Experimenting  Time* 


ART  INCOME 


PROPORTION  OF  TIME  USED 


TOTAL 


Most  Time 

Some  Time 

Little  Time 

No  Time 

0/ 

/o 

/o 

So 

% 

of 

v  ,0 

S  0 

29.4 

23.3 

24.8 

40.6 

25.8 

5  •      1-  500 

20. 1 

17.3 

17.9 

10.2 

13.0 

5     501  -  1 ,000 

1  A  ft 

14.0 

1  A  A 

14.4 

13.4 

30.8 

14.6 

$  1 ,001-  2,000 

14.1 

9.5 

14.2 

6.1 

11 .5 

$  2,001-  4,000 

10.1 

14.1 

8.5 

12.3 

11.9 

$  4,001-10,000 

8J 

11.6 

9.6 

0.0 

9.9 

£1 0,001 -over 

4.2 

9.8 

11.6 

0.0 

8.3 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

00 

100.0 
(309) 

100.0 
(579) 

100.0 
(204) 

100.0 
(37) 

100.0 

(1128) 

Chi  Square  =  46.53  with  18  degrees  of  freedon 
Significance  =  0.0002 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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from  their  art  are  somewhat  less  likely  to  spend  most  o'  their  time  experiment- 
ing.   However,  most  (oyer  60  percent \n  the  top  three  income  ca^gories)  do 
spend  some  time  experimenting.    Perhaps  one  of  the  factors  in  staying  success- 
ful*   is  to  keep  looking  for  new  approaches,  but  not  to  let  that  mode  dominate 
your  time.**  « 

In  Tables  32  and  33  of  Appendix  D,  we  see  that  the  impact  of  time  distri- 
bution  or.  expenses  is  statistically  significant,  but  relatively  small  in  magni- 
tude.   In  comparing  the  distribution  of  expenses  for  those  who  spend  the  most 
time  producinc  (Table  32)  to  those  who  sfiend  the  most  time  experimenting 
(Table  33),  we  find  very  little  difference.    Thus,  spending  the  most  time  on 
experimenting  is  likely  to  indicate  lower  income,  but  not    ,wer  expenses.  Put 
another  way,  the  artists  who  are  searching  for  something  different  receive  no 
break  in  the  cost  of  doing  their  art. 

By  factoring  in  the  cost  of  commissions,  which  is  the  primary  additional 
contributor  to  our  measure  of  total  art-related  expenses,  the  impact  of  produc- 
tion time  on  expenses  becomes  more,  pronounced.    Those  artists  who  spend  more 
time  on  production  are  more  likely  to  be  selling  their  work  and,  therefore,  are 
more  likely  to  be  paying  commissions.    Thus,  Table  34  in  Appendix  D  shows  a 
stronger  positive  relationship  between  production  time  and  costs.  Two-thirds 
of  those  with  most  time  in  production  have  costs  of  ove.  $2,000,  while  only 
43.8  percent  who  indicate  some  time  in  production  have  similar  high  costs. 

The  relationship  between  proportion  of  time  spent  in  production  work  and 
household  support  system  is  shown  in  Table  4.24.    Although  statistical 
significance  is  marginal,  there  is  a  tendency  for  high  income  artists, 


*A11  of  the  artists  in  this  sample  were  successful  (at  getting  a  work  exhibited 
in  a  professional  space)  at  least  once  in  the  three-year  timeframe  of  the  study. 

**The  relationship  of  production  time  and  experimental  time  to  total  income  is 
not  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level  (Tables  30  anu  31  in  Appendix  D). 
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Production  Time  by  Household  Support* 

PROPORTION  -OF  TIME-USED-.   -  -  -       TOTAL  -  - 

Most  Time    Some  Time    LittVe  Time    No  Time 

Of  0/  0/  tot  Of 

'0  (0  tO  10  i3 

(N) 
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0  0 
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L> Un      *  1  IV*WIHC  f  1  ICU  1  Ulll     UU     II  1  y  <  1 

Support 

42  6 

30.2* 

27 .2 

0  0 

100  0 

1  WW  .  w 

(17) 

MoH i urn  Tnrnmp/Mpd i »;*ti  tn 

1  JwVJ  1  Ulll      1IIV*WIIIC/  1  ICVJ  I  Utll  UVJ 

High  Support 

49  9 

32  9 

10  9 

1  V  •  J 

6  3 

w  .  w 

100  0 

1  Ww  .  W 

1  (60) 

Hi  ah  T nrnmp/Mpdi urn  tn 

I  1  1  Mil      1  IIWWIHC/  1  ICU  1  Ulll  UU 

High  Support 
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UU  *  W 

27  0 

Cm  I      •  W 

9  2 

3  3 

W   •  W 

100  0 

1  WW  .  w 

(70) 

1  nw  Tnrnmp/Mpd ium  tn  1  nw 

LUn     1IIV*UIIIC/  1  ICU  IUMI     tw  LUn 

Support 
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39  4 

4  9 

6  5 

W  •  w 

100  0 

1  WW  .  w 

(31) 

MpH i urn  Tnrnmp/Mpd ium  tn 

1  IC.VJ  1  Ulll      I  JIVrfVJIUC/  1  ICU  1  Ulll  uu 

Low  Support 

53.4 

30  1 

JU  .  1 

13  4 

3  1 

100  0 

(74r 

Hiah  Tnrnmp/Mpd i urn  tn 

i  i  i  y  1 1    ii  i v*  wine/  i  icu  i  uin    u  w 

Low  Support 

53  3 

WW  .  W 

28  0 

Lv  .  W 

11  0 
1 1  .  \j 

7  6 

100.0 

1  WW  •  v/ 

(97) 

Low  Income/Low  SuDDort 

45.1 

30.1 

17.6 

7.2 

100.0 
(157) 

Medium  Income/Low  Support 

57.2 

23.1 

11  .5 

8.1 

100.0 
(140) 

High  Income/Low  Support 

67.6 

17.9 

11.6 

2.9 

100.0 
(96) 

,  Total 

00 

54.3 

28.4 

11 .5 

5.7 

100.0 
(931) 

Chi  Square  42.66  with  33  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  0. 121 . 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample.  onp 


rg  TABLE  4.24. 

-INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL 


regardless  of  support  level,  to  spend  most  time  in  production  and  for  low  in- 
come .artists  to  be  less  likely  to  spend  most  time"  in  production.    This  outcome 
corresponds  to  similar  findings  for  art  income  and  could  result  directly  from 
those  differences  (there  is  a  correlation  between  art  income  and  total  income). 
The  converse  of  this  finding  can  be  seen  in  Table  4.25,  where  high  income  art- 
ists are  least  likely  to  appear  in  most  time  experimenting  categories.  There 
are  no  other . indications  in  the  support  system  data  that  suggest  that  the 
amount  of  outside  support  is~a  factor  in  the  distribution  of  production  and 
experimentation  time. 

Summary  of  Economic  and  Work  Conditions 
The  economic  issues  addressed  in  this  chapter  were: 

1.  The'artists  personal  earnings— income  related  to  artists'  art  work 
sales,  awards,  grants,  commissioned  work,  and  income  from  non-art  related 
employment; 

2.  Expenses  pertaining  to  the  production  and  exposure  of  art  work, 
working  space,  dealers'  commissions,  and  art-related  educational  and  informa- 
tional costs; 

3.  Artists'  employment  patterns— full-time  and  part-time  employment  in 
art  and  non-art  related  jobs; 

4.  The  availability  of  working  space  (studios);  and 

5.  The  use  of  time  for  art-related  activities  and,  particularly,  the 're- 
lationship of  time  use  and  economic  conditions. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  our  major  findings  and  some  of  the  critical 
issues  involved. 

Low  income  levels  characterize  considerable  proportions  of  our  sample  of 
artists.    Over  a  quarter  (26.1  percent)'  earned  no  income  from  the  sale  of  their 
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TABLE  4.25.    Experimenting  Time  by  Household  Support* 


INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

PROPORTION  OF 
Most  Time   Some  Time 

0/  0/ 

TIME  USED 
Little  Time 

0/ 

No  Time 

TOTAL 

Ql 

h 

it 

iO 
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Low  Income/High  Support 

36.1 
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0.0 
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•J? 
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0.0 
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(17) 
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0.0 
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(69) 
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3.2 
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(31) 
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35.1 

47.1 

17.9 

0.0 
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(76) 
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27.9 

48.2 

18.4 

5.4 
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(94) 

Low  Income/Low  Support 

34.5 

41.3 

17.5 

6.7 

100.0 
(166K 

Medium  Income/Low  Support 

25.4 

52.3 

19.8 

2.5 

100.0 
(146) 

High  Income/ Low  Support 

14.9/ 

58.1 

24.0 

3.0 

100.0 
(94) 

Total 

(N) 

28.9 

49.5 

18.6 

3.0 

100.0 
(937) 

Chi  Square  =  51.633  with  33  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0205 


* 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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work,  grants,  awards,  or  from  commissioned  work;  pver  half  received  no  more 
than  $1,000  (the  median  was  $718).    Personal  earnings  were  much  higher  because 
they  included  regular  employment  income.    Household  income  for  artists  was 
about  $16,000— slightly  below  the  national  average  and  even  lower  for  the  high 
income  communities  from  which  our  sample  was  drawn.    However,  38.5  percent  of 
the  artists  provided  less  than  50  percent  to  their  household  income.  Median 
incomes  for  art-related  jobs  held  by  artists  and  for  non-art  jobs  held  by  art- 
ists were  about  *$5, 000.    The  majority  of  these  jobs/both  art  related  and  non- 
art  related,  were  part-time. 

Women  made  considerably  less,  and  so  did  the  youngest  and  oldest  cohorts. 
However,  non-white  artists  did  not  have  significantly  different  levels  of  in- 
come than  whites. 

Among  the  four  cities  in  the  sample,  Washington,  DC,  artists  had  by  far 
the  lowest  personal  earnings,  but  also  the  lowest  work-related  expenses.  Total 
personal  earnings  were  highest  in  Minneapolis,  while  work-related  expenses  were 
higher  in  San  Francisco  and  Houston. 

The  distribution  of  art-income,  the  main  component  of  which  is  income  from  - 
sales  of  art  works  and  the  distribution  of  sales  records,  showed  Washington,  DC, 
artists  as  least  well  off  (the  median  was  $501).    Low  prices  and  low  art  sales 
records  in  Washington,  DC,  were  a  prevalent  issue  in  our  conversations  with 
both  artists  and  dealers  in  that  city.    Minneapolis  artists  also  had  low  sales 
(the  median  was  $749)  when  compared  to  San  Francisco  (median  =  $901)  and 
Houston  (median  =  $1,000)  artists. 

Average  work-related  expenses  were  invariably  higher  than  average  art  in- 
come in  each  of  the  cities,  averaging  about  twice  as  much  as  art  income.  Work- 
related  expenses  did  not  vary  significantly  with  levels  of  household  support, 
but  they  were  related  to  the  artist's  level  of  effort  (time  devoted  to 
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art).    At  least  part  of  the  income  differences  across  cities  is  accounted  for 
in  terms  of  the  average  level  of  effort  shown  by  artists  in  each  city,  i.e., 
the  lower  *rt  income  in  Washington,  DC,  corresponds  to  less  time  spent  doing 
art. 

The  issue  of  expenses,  as  pursued  by  the  artists  we  talked  to,  has  many 
facets.    Not  only  is  equipment  expensive,  but  prices  rose  sharply  in  the  last 
few  years,  thus  causing  particular  difficulties  for  photographers,  environ- 
mental artists,  sculptors,  artists  who  do  installations,  etc.    Exhibition  costs 
and  the  share  paid  by  the  artists  to  set  up  shows  have  increased  as  well  in 
recent  years. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  material  expenses  are  tax  problems.  Work-related 
costs  are  not  deductible  items  unless  artists  show  some  income  from  the  sale 
of  their  work.    Thus,  while  most  artists  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
producing  art  work  (over  20  hours  a  week),  they  cannot  always  deduct  their 
expenses.    As  one  Washington,  DC,  artist  said,  "That's  like  the  government 
forces  you  to  make  profit.    It's*  ill egal . 11   When  no  art  income  has  been  earned, 
art  work-related  expenses  are  considered  by  the  income  tax  law  as  expenses  for 
hobbies  and  other  recreational  activities  and  thus  are  not  deductible.  Clearly 
such  a  stipulation  affects  many  artists  who  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
sell  their  work,  but  who  do  not  consider  their  artistic  activities  as  a  hobby 
or  recreation. 

The  most  common  employment  option  for  artists  is  an  art-related  part-time 
job  (39  percent).    About  28  percent  hold  non-art-related  jobs,  primarily  in 
non-skilled  services  and  sales  occupations.    This  pattern  produces  lower  income 
levels  for  artists  and  many  do  not  utilize  their  artistic  skills,  for  which 
they  were  trained,  in  making  their  living.   The  artists,  however,  reaffirmed 
their  dedication  to  their  art  work  and  most  are  working  at  paying  jobs. 
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Part-time  employment  is  more  often  a  necessity  to  the  artists  who  need  to  spend 
a  great  amount  of  time  producing,  exhibiting  and  selling  their  art  work. 

Even  artists  who  do  not  have  studio  space  continued  to  work  on  their  art 
and  devoted  time  to  producing  their  work  despite  the  high  costs  and  regardless 
of  household  support. 

Having  a  studio  space,  the  major  place  where  their  art  work  is  produced/ 
had  both  cost  arid  income  implications.    Expenses  for  studio  space  were  a  major 
concern  among  the  artists.    As  one  Washington,  DC,  artist  said,  "Artijsts  cannot 
afford  having  separate  studios  from  their  homes;  I  can't  afford  two  rents  and**' 
zoning  laws  do  not  allow  it.    In  New  York,  if  you  qualify  as  an  artist  you  can 
do  that."    The  main  issue  was  rent  prices  for  studios  in  the  downtown  or  art 
gallery  areas,  particularly  in  Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis.    These  areas 
are  prime  speculation  targets.    A  Minneapolis  artist  said,  "As  soon  as  artists 
get  in,  someone  smells  a  booming  business  and  sells  the  building  for  a  high 
price.    Soon  we  have  to  pay  higher  rents  or  leave."    "You  know,  they  are  the 
same  people  that  buy  our  paintings;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  kicking  us 
out."  said  a  Washington,  DC,  artist.    Artists  in  the  four  cities  commented  on 
the  availability  of  warehouses  which  could  be  turned  out  into  low-rent  studio 
spaces.    "They  are  sitting  on  it,  waiting  for  the  property  value  to  go  up;  in 
the  meantime  the  buildings  just  stay  there  rottinq,'  another  Washinqton,  DC 
artis;  said.    A  request  that  public  authorities  buy  such  property  and  rent  it  to 
artists  has  been  voiced  in  each  one  of  the  cities,  both  by  artists  and 
exhibitors. 

The  absence  of  studio  space  inhibits  production,  according  to  the  artists, 
and,  as  ^ur  survey  data  show,  higher  production  time  is  associated  with  higher 
art  incomes.    Some  artists  have  solved  this  problem  by  forming  coops  which 
often  offer  space  at  reduced  group  rates. 
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Table  4. 26  presents  a  correlation  matrix  for  selected  economic  and  demo- 
graphic variables  which  were  discussed  throughout  the  chapter.    The  statisti- 
cally significant  relationships  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  and  the  table 
is  presented  as  a  summary  of  major  issues  discussed  in  the  chapter.* 


Because  some  variables  are  nominal  categories,  they  are  not  included  in  the 
matrix. 
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Table  4 . Z6 .    Spearman  Correlations  -  Income,  Expjgnsgs ^andjjgningrapht cjfar tables 
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.067  .045 


.170*   -.181*  .057 
-.046  -.016 


.009  -.005 


.028      .076  .084 


.034    .099**    -.080    -.040  .063 


.074 


127*  .085       -.143*  -.049  -.060 

.650*  .077 


.050    .200*  -.115* 

.031    -.035  -.000 


-.009 


.632*  -.007  -.027 


.067 


17    Sex:  1  -  male,  2  -  female 
^     ?/    Race:  1  -  nonwliite,  2  -  white 
3/    Formal  Education:  1  -  lowest 


*  Significant  at  .000  level 
**  Significant  at  .001  level 
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OCCUPATIONAL  CONDITIONS  I:  EXPOSURE 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  "econojnic  and  work  conditions"  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter 
are  neither  independent  of,  nor  can  they  be  understood  separately-  from, 
'  other  conditions  that  pertain  to  the  social,  socio-economic,  and  organiza- 
^        tional  environment  of  practicing  artists.    Among  the  most  important  of  these 

conditions  are:    (1)    exhibition  spaces  where  artist:  show  or  try  to  slrow  their 
work;  (2)    the  accessibility  of  these  spaces;    (3)  the  set  of  rewards  or 
incentives  artists  receive  for  their  work  and  , the  effects  of  these  incentives 

I 

ort  the  artists'  future  chances  in  the  art  market;  (4)  the  constraints  and 
limitations  artists  encounter     both  in  the  art  market  and  society  in  general; 
and  (5)  the  ways  by  which  artists  cope  with  such  constraints.    We  have,  termed 
these  conditions  "occupational "  because  they  influence  the  organization  of 
the  artistic. work  and  the  social  dynamics  involved  in  the  accomplishment 
of  major  artistic  roles,  exhibition  and  sales. 

This  chapter  focuses  on  aspects  of  exposure,  specifically,  where  artists 
exhibit  and  sell  their  work,  the  effects  of  work  conditions  on  patterns  of 
exposure,  and  the  rewards,  primarily  monetary,  artists  receive  for  exhibiting 
and  selling  their  work:    The  next  chapter  will  focus  on  artists'  efforts  to 
get  exhibited,  the  relationships  between  artists  and  .exhibitors    in  the 
context  of  exhibition  objectives  and  impact  of  these  factors  on  accessibility. 

The  term  exposure  encompasses  not  only  the  extent  to  which  artists 
exhibit  their  work  in  galleries  or  museums,  but  also  other  forms  of  access 
to  exhibition  spaces.    These  forms  include,  sales  representatives,  individual 
effort,  and  commissioned  work. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  we  examine  the  exhibition  records  of 
the  artists  in  our  study.    These  records  provide  some  idea  of  the  professional 
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experience  of  "the  artists  and  theepattern  of  exhibitions  t\\ay  have  had.  We 
then  look  at  exhibition  records/exposure  patterns  in^terms  ofbasic  demo-" 
graphic  characteristics  of  the  artists/  This  section  and-tliose  which  - 
follow  provide  an  attempt  to  understand  (explain)  the  observed  exhibition' 
patterns.    The  following  sections  examine  selection  mode,  sales  and  work 
conditions.    Thus,  in  this  chapter  we  present  a  description  of  exposure 
and  its  relationship  to  the  economic  and  work  conditions  described  in  the 
previous  chapter. 

.     EXHIBITION  RECORD 

e     Aggregate  Exhibition  Record 
The  major  component  of  exposure  is  public  exhibition  or  shows  in 
which  artists  participate.    The  kinds  of  public  shows  artists  had  during  . 
the  period  of  1975  to  1978  were  categorized  in  terms  of:  (1)  the  type  of 
exhibition  space  in  which  shows  were  held,  and  (2)  the  number  of  people  in 
the  show,  namely  one  person  shows,  small  group  shows  (2-5  people)  and 
large  groups  (6  or  more  people).    The  former  category  will  be  referred  to  v 
as  location  and  the  latter  will  be  called  the  type  of  show.    The  categories 
of  spaces  include:    (1)    museums;  (2)  private  commercial  galleries; 
(3)    libraries  (with  regular  art  exhibition  facilities);  (4)  cooperative 
galleries  (those  owned'and  run  by  artists);  (5)  "alternative  spaces," 
which  include  continuously  operating  or  occasional  spaces  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  exhibiting  art  not  likely  to  be  shown  in  other  types  of  space 
with  financial  support  generally  from  independent  sources 
(including  government  grants);  and  (6)  all  other  types  of  spaces.        ^  <; 
Alternative  spaces  are  generally  known  for  the  fact  that  they  provide 
a  showcase  for  new  forms  or  styles  of  art,  i.e.,  the  avant  garde. 
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.Sometimes  they  are  highly  structured  and  appear  like  regular  galleries' 
except  for  the  types  of  work  they  show.    Examples  are  80  Langton  Street 
in  San  Francisco  and  Washington  Project  for  the  Arts  (WPA)  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Exhibitions  by  location  and  type  of  show  are  presented  in  Table  5.1. 
A  detailed  presentation  for  different  groupings  of  exhibitions  by  place 
is  presented  in  Tables  1  -  6,  Appendix  E.    Distributions  of  exhibitions 
.   by  type  of  show  is  provided  in  Tables  7-9,  Appendix  E.    The  location 
and  distribution  of  "other"  space  shows  is  presented  in  Table  10, 
Appendix  E.  o 

Table  5,1  reflects  not  Duly  what  artists  do,  but  also  what  exhibitors 
do.    The  most  common  type  of  exhibit  in  all  locations  is  a  large  group 
show.    One  person  and  small  group  shows  are  less  common,  reflecting 
the  prestige  associated  with  showing  alone  or  with  only  a  few  others 
at  any  space.    However,  the  distribution  of  show  types  is  not  the  same 
for  each  location.    Alternative  space  shows  are  least  common  for  all 
types  of  shows.    Cooperative  gallery  shows  are  more  common  than  alternative 
space  shows,  but  somewhat  less  common  than  museum  shows.    Thus,  what  is 
generally  considered  to  be/th£  most  prestigeous  location  for  a  show  is 
not  the  least  frequent.    This  reflects  both  the  number  of  spaces  and 
newness  of  many  of  the  alternative  space  and  cooperative  galleries.  r 
Private  gallery  and  public  s*pace  shows  are  most  common, 

Thereare  also  significant  differences  in  exhibition  patterns  among 
cities.    San  Francisco  artists  are  more  likely  'to  have  exhibited  in  museums 
and  tdnave  had  a  one-person  or  small  group  show  in  a  museum.    This  difference 
parallels  previously  discussed  economic  and  experience  differences  between 
Sao  Francisco  artists  and  those  from  other  cities.    It  may  also  reflect 
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that  San  Francisco's  museums  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  oriented  toward 
local  artists  than  the  museums  in  the  other  cities.    Washington,  DC, 
artists  are  least  likely  to  have  had  a  museum  show.    Despite  the  many  museums 
in  Washington,  only  one  demonstrates  consistent  loyalty  to  local  artists 
and  even  this  is  somewhat  infrequent.    Overall,  public  space  shows  are 
mere  common  in  Minneapolis.    The  other  three  cities  have  similar  patterns. 
San  Francisco  artists  are  slightly  more  likely  to  have  had  private  gallery 
shows,  while  Minneapolis  artists  are  slightly  less  likely.  Minneapolis 
seemed  to  have  a  somewhat  lower  ratio  of  galleries  to  artists  than  the  other 
cities,  which  might  explain  part  of  the  difference.  'The  most  likely  type 
of  show  for  Minneapolis  artists  is  in  public  spaces  (universities,  colleges, 
libraries,  and  public  outdoor  spaces). 

K       San  Francisco  and  Houston  artists  were  less  likely  to  have  had  shows  in 
cooperatives  than  artists  in  other  cities,  but  somewhat  more  likely  to  have 
had  shows  in  alternative  spaces.    Because  cooperatives  are  more  likely 
to  be  joined  by  younger  artists  (in  professional  age),  this  distribution 
is  consistent  with  previously  discussed  economic  and  experience  differences. 
The  more  frequent  use  of  alternative  spaces  by  San  Francisco  artists  was 
also  expected,  but  the  relative  higher  use  of  this  space  by  Houston  artists 
is  somewhat  surprising,  since*  there  is  no  "legi tiipattf"  alternative  space 
in  Houston.* 


* Houston  has  no  space  like  80  Langton,  which  regularly  shows  new  and  experi- 
mental art  forms. 
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Tables  1  through  6  in  Appendix  E  present,  in  detail,  the  breakout 
of  the  number  of  exhibits  occuring  in  each  type  of  space  in  each  city.  The 
figures  of  greatest  general  interest  are  those  which  indicate  the  total 
proportion  of  artists  who  had  shows  in  each  type  of  space  during  the  three 
years  covered  by  our  survey.    Almost  three  quarters  (73.5%)  of  the  artists 
exhibited  in  some  kind  of  public  space  during  the  reference  period  (Table  2) 
This  compares  to  just  over  half  (57%)  who  exhibited  in  private  galleries 
(Table  3).    The  similarity  between  these  locations  on  the  dimension  of  types 
of  exhibits  (Table  5.1)  is  not  extended  to  the  number  of  artists  who  are 
♦likely  to  have  had  at  least  one  exhibit  in  the  space.    For  the  remaining 
places,  43.4  percent  of  the  artists  had  museum  shows  (Table  1),  32.2 
percent  showed  in  cooperatives  (Table  4),  27.2  percent. showed  in  "other" 
types  of  spaces  (Table  6),  and  only  15.5  percent  showed  in  alternative 
spaces  (Table  5). 

There  are  also  some  striking  differences  among  cities.    For  example, 
58.8  percent  of  the  San  Francisco  artists  have  shown  in  museums,  while  only 
29.6  percent  of  the  Washington  artists  have  had  similar  successes  (Table  1). 
Houston  and  Minneapolis  are  at  about  the  overall  average.    Washington  and 
San  Frar.clsco  artists  are  equally  likely  to  have  shown  in  public  spaces 
(about  70%),  while  Houston  and  Minneapolis  artists  are  somewhat  more  likely 
to  have  used  this  exhibition  mode  (about  75%  and  79%  respectively)  (Table  2) 
San  Francisco  artists  are  much  more  likely  to  have  shown  in  private 
galleries  (66.8%),  than  artists  from  any  of  the  other  cities  (Table  3): 
Washington  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  likely  to  have  shown 
in  cooperatives,  54  percent  to  32.8  percent  for  the  next  closest  city, 
Minneapolis  (Table  4).    This  pattern  seems  to  indicate  that  a  failure 
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to  exhibit  in  the  traditional  spaces,  museums  and  private  galleries, 
can  lead  to  a  reliance  on  different  types  of  spaces,  in  this  in- 
stance cooperatives.    It  suggests  that  Washington  artists 

c 

do  not  have  the  museum  and  private  gallery  space  available  to  them  that  is 
available  to  artists  in  other  cities  (even  Minneapolis  in  our  sample). 
This  is  an  argument  that  some  Washington  artists  made  in  our  group  discussions 
One  reason  for  this  problem,  suggested  by  some  Washington  artists,  is  the 
proximity  and  influence  of  New  York.    Another  related  reason  is  the  highly 
transient  population,  which  does  not  have  ties  to  the  Washington  community 
and  therefore  looks  to  more  nationally  known  artists  or  artists  from  "back 
home, 11  thus  reducing  demand  for  Washington  artists. 

From  16%  to  18%  of  the  artists  from  Washington,  San  Francisco,  and 
Minneapolis  have  shown  in  alternative  spaces.    Only  about  10%  of  the 
Houston  artists  had  the  same  opportunity  during  the  1976  -  1978  period. 
This  distribution  reflects  the  previously  mentioned  lack  of  a  regular  alterna- 
tive space  in  the  Houston  area.    Across  all  cities  it  could  indicate  that  the 
artists   who  are  working  in  new  or  experimental  a^t  forms  are  being  exhibited 
roughly  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  artist  population.  Since 
we  do  not  know  the  exact  art  forms  shown  in  alternative  spaces,  there  is 
no  way  to  verify  this  conclusion  beyond  a  simple  comparison  of  numbers 
of  shows  and  artists. 

Tables  7,  8,  and  9,  in  Appendix  E,  show  the  distributions  for  types 
of  shows  (regardless  of  location).    Just  "over  60  percent  of  the  responding 
artists  had  one  person  shows  during  the  three  year  time  frame.    Just  over 
50%  had  small  group  shows.    For  these  types  of  shows  there  were  no  significant 


differences  among  the  cities*    There  was  a  much  wider  range  for  large  group 
shows,  where  90*  of  the  Washington  artists  participated  and  only  about  80S 
of  the  Houston  and  Minneapolis  artists  participated.    San  Francisco  artists 
are  about  halfway  between.    Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  number  of  artists 
participating  in  large  group  shows,  the  major  differences  between  artists 
in  different  cities  lies  in  where  the  shows  were  held  rather  than  in  what 
type  of  show  it  was . 

Individual  Exhibition  Record 

Table  5.1  reviewed  the  three-year  aggregate  exhibition  records  of 
the  sample  artists.    In  this  section  we  address  the  issue  of  individual 
exhibition  records.    In  our  analysis,  exhibition  record  is  an  important  part 
of  our  attempt  to  understand  the  artists1  situation,  the  process  by  which 
artists  exhibit  their  work,  and  the  economic  conditions  under  which 
artists  operate.    It  is  also  an  important  factor  in  its  own  right,  because  it 
provides  a  summary  of  an  important  part  of  the  artist's  professional  life. 

While  the  major  components  of  exhibition  records  are  relatively  easy  to 
abstractly  define  and  identify,  they  are  much  more  difficult  to  measure  in 
the  context  of  a  survey  such  as  the  one  used  in  this  study.    An  exhibition 
record  contains  3  components;    O)    the  type  of  exhibition;  (2)    the  type 
of  space  for  each  exhibition;  and  (3)  the  quality,  of  the  space.*    There  are 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  these  individual  factors  could  be  aggregated  or 
summed  to  produce  an  overall  indicator  of  the  artists  exhibition  status.** 
At  the  simplest  level  the  number  of  shows  could  be  used.    A  two  dimensional 

*This  definition  is  independent  of  the  "quality"  of  the  show,  which  ma^ 
include  how  the  work  was  received  by  the  public,  what  any  critics  said,  and 
how  it  sold,  among  other  factors. 

**Any  aggregation  is  in  some  degree  artificial  if  it  leaves  out  the  question 
of  quality  and  if  it  does  not  represent  what  the  artist  is  currently  doing. 
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TABLE  5.1    Proportion  of  Artists  Having  Each  Type  of 
Exhibit  During  1976  -  1978  By  City* 


WASHINGTON,  OC 


SAN  FRANCISCO     MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 


.0 


MUSEUM  SHOWS 

1  Person  8.5 

Small  Group  5.4 

Large  Group  25.9 

PUBLIC  SPACES 

1  Person  23.7 

Small  Group  17.4 

Large  Group  54.9 

PRIVATE  GALLERIES 

1  Person  28.1 

Small"  Group  22.8 

Large  Group  35.2 

COOPERATIVE  GALLERIES 

1  Person  12.9 

Small  Group  15.2 

Large  Group  45.9 


18.6 
13.2 
50.0 

29.5 
24.5 
50.9 


33.6- 

22.7 

38.6 


6.8 
5.9 
20.5 


8.6 
12.6 
33.5 

46.8 
33.1 
56.1 


29.1 
17.6 
29.1 

10.1 
9.7 
23.4 


14.3 
7.9 
40.2 

24.3 
25.4 
63.5 


23.6 
26.5 
33.9 

4.2 
5.3 
13.2 


ALTERNATIVE  SPACES 

1  Person  1 -8 

Small  Group  4.0 

Large  Group  13.8 

OTHER  SPACES 

1  Person  12.9 

Small  Group  5.3 

Large  Group  15.2 

TOTAL  No.  OF  ARTISTS 

WHO  HAVE  EXHIBITED  224 

%  NOT  EXHIBITED  AT 

ALL  OR  DID  MOT-ANSWER  0.9 

TOTAL  SAMPLE  226 


9.1 
5.5 
9.5 


14.5 
6.4 
12.3 

220 

2.7 
226 


4.7 
1 .8 
5.0 


15.1 
5.0 
18.0 

278 

5.1 

233 


7.9 
5.8 
6.9 


13.2 
4.2 
15.9 

189 

3.1 
195 
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*Some  artists  may  have  omitted  exhibitions  of  works  not  completed  for  showing 
during  the  specified  timeframe,  therefore  indicating  no .shows  in  the  reference 
period.  m  pQ, 


model  might  include  the  number  of  shows  and  the  type  of  show  (one  person, 
small  group,  etc).    A  third  dimension  is  the  type  of  location  (museum,  private 
gallery,  cooperative,  etc).    Locations  could  be  ordered  based  on  some 
general  idea  of  overall  quality  to  produce  a  fourth  dimension.    A  fifth 
dimension  is  the  quality  of  spaces  within  locations  (certain  museums, 
galleries,  etc.,  are  more  prestigious  than  others).    A  sixth  dimension 
could  be  how  the  exhibition  was  received,  especially  by  a  critic. 

Beyond  single  aspects  of  an  exhibition  are  patterns.    The  first  pattern 
type  is  an  aggregation  of  two  or  more  of  the  dimensions  which  summarizes 
an  artists  exhibition  history  over  a  period  of  time.    A  simple  version  of 
this  approach  would  be  to  say  that  an  artist  had  two  museum  shows,  and  four 
cooperative  shows  over  the  three  year  period  which  our  study  covers.  This 
type  of  aggregation  may  create  as  many  problems  as  it  resolves.    For  example, 
if  we  were  comparing  artists,*  how  many  cooperative  shows  equals  one  museum  show? 
Thus,  a  subsequent  step  might  be  to  increase  the  complexity  of  our  pattern  by 
adding  a  quality  dimension. 

A  second  pattern  could  include  the  sequence  of  exhibits.    For  example 
an  artist  moving  from  *  large  group  show  at  a  cooperative,  to  a  small  group 
show  at  a  reputable  private  gallery,  to  a  one  person  show  at  a  museum,  might  be 
considered  to  be  progressing.    If  the  sequence  were  reversed,  we  could  have 
a  very  different  opinion  of  the  artist's  stature.** 


*  

Comparison,  after  all,  is  a  basic  element  of  any  study  of  groups  of 
individuals  across  dimensions  of  their  behavior.    In  this  study  we  compare 
artists  in  different  cities,  artists  who  work  in  different  art  forms,  artists 
with  different  economic  situations,  and  artists  with  different  exhibition 
experiences.     Comparison  is  one  of  the  most  useful  analytic  tools  to  help 
us  understand  the  experience  of  all  artists,  not  just  a  particular  artist. 
*••  - 
The  number,  type  of  show,  and  location  are  the  same  for  both  artists  in 

this  example. 
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A  third  pattern  might  be  based  on  the  configuration  of  all  exhibits 
for  each  artist.    Such  an  analysis  could  ignore  qualitative  dimensions  and 
include  only  number,  type  of  exhibit  and  location.    Its  analytic  value 
would  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  artists  who  had  similar  patterns. 

Because  we  were  interested  in  some  indication  of  the" quality  of  an 
artists'  exhibition  record,  we  developed  one  measure  which  includes  number 
of  shows,  type  of  show  and  location  from  the  exhibition  histories  collected 
in  our  survey.    The  qualitative  aspects  of  this  measure  are  weights  which 
are  applied  to  type  of  show  and  location.    The  show  weights  are  4  for 
one  person,  2  for  small  group  and  1  for  large  group.*    Similarly,  type  of 
space  was  also  weighted  using  the  following  order:    museum  shows  were  judged 
to  be  most  important;  these  were  followed  by  alternative  spaces,  private 
galleries,  public  spaces,  cooperative  galleries,  and  "other"  spaces. 


** 
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Other  possibilities  included,  for  example,  giving  ore-person  shows 
a  higher  weight,  say  6,  in  comparison  to  other  types     This  decision  is 
arbitrary.    The  reader  needs  simply  to  be  aware  of  the  specific  approach  used 
when  interpreting  results. 

**This  ordering  was  suggested  by  staff  members  of  the  Visual  Arts  Division 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.    It  is  one  of  several  that  might  have 
been  used  and  it  is  based  on  an  "average"  evaluation  of  the  type  of  space.  Thus, 
as  with  all  measures  of  the  quality  of  spaces,  there  is  room  for  error. 
We  hope  to  have  reduced  some  of  the  error  potential  by  using  categories  of 
the  final  scores  rather  than  specific  scores  for  most  df  the  analyses. 

We  have'used  this  approach  for  two  reasons.    First,  the  level  of  data 
feasible  in  a  mail  survey  data  collection  effort  is  severely  limited.    It  was 
felt  that  requiring  more  information,  e.g.,  the  specific  spaces  in  which 
exhibitions  were  held,  would  have  put  too  severe  a  burden  on  respondents.  Second, 
even  knowing  the  specific  spaces  would  have  left  much  room  for  error  in  judgments: 

(1)  it  would  have  been  misleading  to  let  artists  judge  the  quality  of 
the  spaces  because  they  would  not  have  been  judging  from  the  same  reference  point; 

(2)  a  third  party  comparison  of  spaces  across  cities--l)  gallery  A  in 
Houston  ^,>or  =  to  Gallery  B  in  San  Francisco—  could  be  eaually 
misleading;  and  (3)  even  comparisons  within  cities,  for  example  by  using 
reputational  methods,  has  reliability  and  validity  difficulties  (Sharon,  1979). 
(Footnote  continued  following  page) 
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The  overall  difference  among  the  last  three  types  was  considered  to  be 
small,  thus  they  ware  weighted,  in  reverse  order  1,  2,  3.    Museums  and 
alternative  spaces  were  weighted  10  and  7  respectively.    An  artist's 
exhibition  history  was  graded  using  the  above  criteria  by  multiplying 
the  type  of  show  by  the  location,  then  by  the  number  of  shows 
with  these  characteristics.    Finally,  the  products  of  different  types  of 
shows  were  summed  for  each  artist.*    This  indicator  is  termed  the 
weighted  exhibition  record.    Individual  scores  were  categorized  into  five 
groups:    (1)    0-10;  (2)  11-20;  (3)  21-30;  (4)  31-40;  and  (5)  41  or  more. 
These  numbers  represent  weighted  scores ,  not  the  simple  number  of  shows, 
number  of  types  of  shows,  or  number  of  shows  in  different  locations. 


**(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
We  are  aware  that  this  technique  could  lead  to  some  gross  mis- 
classifications  of  artists  in  comparison  to,  say,va  reputational  technique. 
For  example,  the  best  known  artist  may  have  had  only  one  local  museum  show 
in  the  three  year  reference  period.    This  would  not  put  this  artist  in  the 
highest  rated  group;   While  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  misclassifications  can 
occur,  there  seems  to  be  no  practical  way  to  avoid  this  problem  in  this  con- 
text and,  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  practical  way  to  avoid  it  in  any 
context  that  includes  a  large  number  of  artists  with  widely  divergent 
exhibition  experiences. 

*For  example,  an  artist  with  two  one-person  museum  shows  and  three 
small  group  cooperative  shows  would  obtain  a  score  of  lO(museum)  x  4  (one 
person)  x  2(number  of  shows)  +  2  (cooperative)  x  2,  (small  group)  x  3  (number 
of  shows)  »  92  or  a  fairly  substantial  three-year  record.    In  contrast,  an 
artist  with  five  large  group  cooperative  shows  would  have  a  score  of  10. 
The  difference  between,  these  scores,  despite  what  the  numbers  may  seem  to 
say,  may  be  considered  at  least  ordinal  (i.e.,  92  is  more  than  10),  and 
we  may  be  able  to  agree  that  the  artist  in  the  first  example  has  a  much  better 
record  than  the  second  artist  (if  you  agree  with  the  weights  used),  but  one 
should  not  ar^'je  that  artist  1  had  a  record  which  is  9  times  better  than  s 
artist  2.    The  grey  area  occurs  in  trying  to  compare  differences.     Is  the 
difference  between  artist  1  and  artist  2  —  82  points  —  the  same  as  the 
difference  between  two  artists  whose  scores  are  102  and  20  (i.e.,  is  this  an 
interval  scale)?    Because  of  the  potential  for  disagreement  about  the  assigned 
weights.,  we  have  treated  it  only  as  an  ordinal  scale.    In  later  statistical 
analyses,  which  correlates  exhibition  history  results,  a  Spearman  Rho,  rather 
than  a  Pearson,  is  used  to  create  a  correlation  matrix. 
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The  distribution  of  weighted  scores  by  category  is  presented  in  Table  5.2. 
TABLE  5.2.    Weighted  Exhibition  Record,  1975-1978 


Weighted  Number 

Percent  of 

of  Exhibitions 

Artists 

0  -  10 

27.9 

11-20 

27.5 

21  -  30 

21.0 

31  -  40 

12.6 

41  Up 

10.9 

Total 

100.0 

(N) 

(1172)* 

These  category  divisions  were  used  because  they  divide  artists  into 
relatively  equal  groups  at  lower  levels  and  permit  the  separation  of  more 
experienced  artists  a  higher  weighted  level.** 

Weighted  exhibition  record  represents  one  type  of  exhibition  measurement. 
A  somewhat  more  neutral  approach  is  taken  "in  the  second  method  used  in  this 
study.    This  approach  uses  a  technique  called  cluster  analysis  to  achieve  the 
previously  described  objective  of  grouping  artists  according  to  their  combined 
exhibition  records.    (See  Appendix  G  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  clustering 
technique  used  in  this  analysis.)    In  order  to  operational ize  the  cluster 
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Total  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 

*The  reader  may  want  to  construct  some  sample  exhibition  records  which 
fit  into  each  category  in  order  to  provide  a  more  concrete  referee  by  which 
category  membership  may  be  interpreted.    For  example,  an  artist  in  Category 
1  (0-10)  may  have  had  one  small  group  show  in  a  private  gallery,  but  no  other 
shows  and  not  a  one-person  show  in  a  private  gallery.    An  artist  in  group  3 
(21-30)  may  have  had  two  one  person  private  gallery  shows  or  three 
one-person  cooperative  shows,  but  not  a  one-person  museum  show,  etc. 
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analysis  in  this  context,  shows  were  grouped  as  follows:    (1)  one 
person  museum  shows;  (2)  small  group  museum,  one-person  private  gallery" and 
small  group  private  gallery;  (3)    one-person  and  small  group  public  space; 
(4)  large  group  museum,  private  gallery  and  public  space;  (5)  one-person, 
small  group  alternative  space  and/or  cooperative;  (6)  large  group  alternative 
space  and/or  cooperative;  (7)  one  person  "other"  space;  and  (8)  small  or  large 
group  "other"  space.*   Each  arHst  was  given  a  score  for  each  group  based 
on  the  number  of  shows  of  that  "type.    The  distribution  of  number  of  shQws 
.for  each  exhibition  group  is  shown  in  Table  11,  Appendix  E.    Thus,  each 
artist  had  an  exhibition  record  profile  consisting  of  eight  numbers  whose 
range  was  from  0  (no  shows  of  that  type  N,  the  highest  number  of  shows 
of  that  type).  The  cluster  analysis  grouped  artists  who  had  the  same  or 
similar  profiles.    That  is,  artists  who,  over  the  three  year  reference 
period,  had  exhibited  in  the  sdme  locations,  with  the  same  types  of 
shows  (one-person,  etc.),  approximately  the  same  number  of  times.  The 
results  of  this  analysis  are  relative,  i.e.,  there  is  no  absolute  set  of 
criteria  for  judging  the  strength  of  the  groups  beyond  the  central  tendencies 
of  each  cluster  and  the  substantive  logic  of  the  groups.    Table  5.3  shows 
the  average  number  of  shows  for  each  type  of  exhibit  in  each  cluster. 


The  cluster  analysis  was  also  run  against  a  variety  of  other  exhibition 
record  configurations,  including:    (a)  total  number  of  shows;  (b)  number  of 
one-person  shows;  (c)  number  of  museum  shows;  and  (d)  "weighted"  shows.  3ecause 
of  limitations  of  the  technique,  it.  was  not  possible  to  use  configurations 
which  included  nominal  categories.    Of  analyses  run,  the  most  reasonable  results 
were  produced  using  the  reported  configuration.    The  reader  should  also  note 
that  these;  groupings  are  somewhat  different  than  those  used  in  the  weighted 
exhibition  record. 
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TABLE  5.3. 

Mean  Number  of  Exhibitions  by  Cluster 

CLUSTER 

One 

Person 

Huseun 

Small  Group  Huseum       One  Person  8r 
One  Person  or  Small      cma11  Group 
Group  Private  Gallery   Public  Gallery 

TYPE  OF  EXHIBITION 
Large  Group  Huseum  One  Person  or  Small       targe  Group 
Public  Space  or      Group  Alternative          Cooperative  or 
Private  Gallery      Space  or  Cooperative      Alternative  Space 

One  Person 

"Other" 

Space 

Small  Group  oi 
Large  Group 
"Other  Space" 

N 

1.    low  ExNwtiora 

.1 

.26 

.41 

.79 

.31  .56 

.15 

330 

2.    tortim  Exhibitions  in 
Tf*dif  ion*i  Soocts 

.25 

1 .49 

1.34 

8.58 

.41  .65 

id 

» 36 

1 18 

3.    H**  Exhibitions  ki 
Tr*4tionti  Spoctt 

.52 

2.06 

1.37 

14.48 

.26  .96 

.22 

no 

.  yo 

4     Ufft  Qf  oop  in 

Alwn«(M  Soocts  or 
Cooffftthrts 

.06 

.72 

1.24 

4.6 

.93  8.18 

.24 

.72 

54 

S.    OrtoPtrton  in  Small 
Grou*  hi  Puctk  Spocw 

.13 

.78 

4.29 

_1 .58 

.24 

.29 

.24 

72 

S.    Uftt  Group  in 

Tr*4hio«oi.  Altornttivt, 
Coop* tiMi  of  "Othor" 
Soocti 

.03 

.58 

1.00 

5.06 

.45  2^29 

1.06 

8.74 

31 

I    Mottatlo  Exhibitions 
With  Urto  Grout-  in 
Ttaditiontl  Spacts 

.19 

.64 

.58 

4.27 

.23  .42 

.18 

.29 

165 

1    Wfh  Exhibitions  to 
All  Typoi  of  Sptcts 

J>8 

4.83 

10.67 

13.26 

2.42  1.5 

.25 

1.58 

12 

9     Motftrttt  ExrwbiJwns 
m  SmtJi  Group  Mmtum 
or  On+PtftoA  Prlvtit 
Gottory  Showj 

.21 

3.14 

.72 

.94 

.51  .17 

.17 

.28 

90 

10.    Ont  ftfton  "OthoT 
Sptct  »nd  Ufft 
G<ouf  Showi 

.07 

.29 

.29 

4.67 

.57  K57 

7.43 

.71 

14 

OVERALL  MEAN 
TOR  8  CATEGORIES 
OF  EXHIBIT 


.18 


09 

m 

CO 

o 

w 
m 


1.016 


1.11 


3.86 


.415 


1.038 


.302 


.647 


TOTAL  N 
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The  clusters  are  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  where  the  most  exhibits  occur. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  table  is  the  overall  mean  for  each  type  of  exhibit.  The 
degree  to  which  cluster  means  are  more  or  less  than  the  overall  mean  is  the 
second  important  factor  in  identifying  clusters.    Underlined  figures  indicate 
the  types  of  shows  used  in  defining  theclusters.    Several  different  cluster 
patterns,  range  from  five  to  ten  clusters,  were  examined  before  the  ten 
cluster  solution  was  selected  as  the  most  meaningful  for  our  analysis:  Each 
cluster  is  defined  below: 

1.  Artists  in  the  first  cluster  have  few  exhibits  in  any  category. 
The  group  is  probably  composed  of  a  mixture  of  artists,  most  of 
whom  are  not  very  successful  anc)/or  are  very  inexperienced.  Some, 
however,  may  be  highly  experienced  or  successful  artists  who  were 
generally  inactive  during  the  period  covered  by  our  survey.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  latter  group  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  330 
artists  in  this  cluster.  35.1% 

2.  The  second  cluster  is  composed  of  relatively  active  artists  with  most 
exhibits  in  large  group  museum  and  private  gallery  shows,  and  with 

a  greater  than  average  number  of  exhibits  in  one-person  public  space 
shows  and  small  group  museum,  private  gallery  and  public  space 
shows.    Relative  to  the  first  and  third  clusters,  these  artists  seem 
to  be  in  the  middle  range  of  experience  and  exhibition  success.  They 
also  tend  to  exhibit  in  the  more  traditional  spaces.  12.6% 

3.  These  are  very  active  artists  with  many  exhibits  irr  large  group 
museum  and  private  gallery  shows,  more  than  an  average  numb'er  of  one- 
person  public  gallery  shows  and  small  group  museum,  private  gallery 
and  public  gallery  shows-.    They  are  most  distinguishable,  however, 

in  that  they  have  three-times  the  average  number  of  o^e-person  shows. 
The  exhibition  pattern  suggests  that  they  are« probably  more  tradi- 
tional in  their  approach  to  art  (as  distinguished  from  Group  8 
.below).    The  elite  character  of  this  group  is  suggested  by  their  small 
number,  N=54.  5.7% 


4.    The  particular  combination  of  exhibitions  in  this  group  suggests 
that  they  are  largely  cooperative  artists.    The  major  exhibition, 
type  is  a  large  group  alternative  space  and  cooperative  galleries. 
The  second  most  common  type  is  large  group  museum,  public  and' private^ 
galleries'.    They  are  also  more  likely  than  average  (about  2-tijnes) 
to  have  had  one  person  or  small  group  shows  in  alternative  spaces  or 
cooperatives.    With  the  exception  of  large  group  shows,  these  artists 
have  not  had  great  success  in  the  traditional  prestige  spaces.    ,  5-'d 
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5.  The,  dominant  exhibition  type  of  thi s  group  is  in  one-person  and 
small  group  shows  in  public  spaces.    The  most  common  public  spaces, 
using  our  definition,  are  university  galleries  and  libraries  with 
regular  galleries.    Thus,  the  artists  are  likely  to  be  university 
associated.    They  have  had  little  success  in  other  types  of  spaces, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  slightly  higher  than  average  number 

of  exhibits  in  cooperatives  or  alternative  spaces.  7.7% 

6.  The  dominant  exhibition  mode  of  this  group  is  in  "other"  spaces. 
They  are  also  more  likely  to  have  had  large  group  shows  in  the 
remaining  types  of  spaces.    "Other"  spaces  include  art  fairs;    mall  *  % 

"  shows,  and  such  non-traditional  spaces  as  banks  and  restaurants.  <~ 
These  artists  are  also  more  likely  to  have  exhibited  in  large  group 
cooperative  and  alternative  spaces.     This  pattern  suggests  a  com- 
bination of  younger  artists  and  craft  oriented  artists;  the  former 
because  they  have  not  had  the  experience  to  obtain  the  more 
"advanced"  exhibition  spaces  and  the.latter  because  they  tend  to 
use  thfe  art  fair/mall  show  mode  and  large  group  shows  more  than 
other  types  of  artists.    Because  ouP  sample  underrepresented  craft 
artists  aftd  did  not  seek  artists  who  use  Mother"  types0  of  spaces',/,  v  * 
this  group  isjsmall,  N=31 .  4  v  3.3% 

7.  These  artists  have  the  single  outstanding  characteristic  of  having 
had  more  large  group  shows  Mn  museums,  public  spaces  or  private 
galleries.    Such  a  pattern  suggests  traditional  artists  with  less 
experience  or  general  success,  but  who  have  had  more  success  than  » 
the  artists  in  Group  1.    The  size  of  this  group  (N=165)  shows  a  ' 
pyramiding  of  success  patterns  with  the  least  successful  group 
(Cluster  1)  having -the  largest  number  of  artist^  (N=330)  followed 
by  the  present  cluster  (N=165),  artists  in  Cluster  2  (N=118), 
artists  in  Cluster  9  (N=90),  artists  in  Cluster  3  (N»54)  and 
artists  in  Cluster  8  (N=12).    The  smaller  groups  have  an  increasing 
number  of  high  prestige  exhibits.  17.6% 

g  * 

8.  These  are  the  most  active  exhibitors  in  our  sample.    They  are  more  * 
likely  to  have  shows  in  all  types  of  spaces  and  shows.    The  high 
number  of  cooperative/alternative  space  shows  may  indicate  that  this 
group  is  more  likely  to  include  very  successful  avant  gafde  artists. 
There  are^only  12  artists  in  this  group.  -  1.3% 

9.  Artists  in  this  group  seem  capable  of  obtaining  good  shows,  small 
group  shows  in  museums,  and  one  person  or  small  group  shows  .in 
private  galleries,  but  perhaps^are  not  as  active  as  other  artists. 
The  type  of  space  where  most  of  their  exhibits  occur  suggests  a 
traditional  approach  to  art.    In  terms  of  the  type  of  show  and  its 

'location,  they  are  more  successful  than  artists  in  Cluster  2,  but 
overall  they  have  few  exhibits.  ^  A  9.6% 

10.  The  final  group  of  artists  is  substantially  more  likely  to  have  had  * 
one-person  or  small  group  slfows  in  "other"  spaces ^  and  slightly  more 
likely  to  have  had  large  group  shows  in  museums,  public\)r  private  # 
galleries.    This  pattern  suggests  less  experienced  artists 
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(exhibiting  in  banks,  restaurants,  etc.)  and  a  traditional  approach 
to  their  art  (not  radical  or  experimental).    However,  this  is 
a1  small  group  (N-14)  whose  relationship  to  the  "mainstream"  of 
art  is  difficult  to  g^uge. 

There  are  two  general  comments  which  apply  to  the  foregoing  clusters. 
The  first  concerns  the  pyramiding  of  clusters  discussed  in  the  description 
of  Cluster  7.    This  pattern,  reflects  a  career  development  process  in  which  an 
ever  decreasing  number  of  artists  are  able  to  achieve  the  more  prestigious 
exhibition  opportunities.*     The  second  general  characteristic  of  the  cutters 
is  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  numbers  1 ,  9  and  7,  clusters  contain 
multiple  types  of  exhibits  and  spaces.    This  suggests  that  most  artists 
who  are  having  some  success  at  exhibit^*  do  so  in  a  variety  of  spaces. 
There  are  no  groups  who  exhibit  only  in  i*usei      ,r  private  galleries  or 
public  spaces,  etc.    Artists  in  the  first  cluster  have  very  few  exhibits 
so  that  no  pattern  is  possible.    In  Cluster  7,  .he  pattern  of  large  group 
shows  occurs  in  a  variety  of  locations.    Similarly,  the  small  group  and 
one  person  pattern  in  Cluster  7  is  spread  across  several  locations. 

In  the  remaining  sections  of  this  Chapter  we  will  examine  some  of  the 
artistic  and  individi^f  characteristics  which  may  be  related  to  weighted 
exhibition  record  and  cluster  membership. 


As  discussed  previously,  our  data  do  not  contain  quality  indicators 
for  differences  within  types  of  spaces ♦    Thus,  the  quality  differences 
implied  in  these  data  are  based  only  on  location^  type  of  show  and 
number  of  shows.    This  means  the  groups  arVprobably  somewhat  more  loosely 
structured  than  the  clusters  indicate. 
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EXHIBITION  PATTERN  AND  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

In  this  section  we  examine  the  relationship  of  exhibition  records, 
defined  by  weighted  exhibition  record  and  cluster  membership,  and  two 
types  of  individual  differences,  art  form  and  demographics.    Our  objective 
is  to  identify  intrinsic  factors  which  may  account  for  differences  in 
exhibition  patterns. 

Exhibition  Record  and  Art  Form 

Table  5.4  shows  the  distribution  of  weighted  exhibition  record  (WER) 
for  each  art  form.    The  most  noticable  differences  occur  among  drawers  and 
craft  artists  who  are  significantly  more  likely  to  appear  in  the  lowest  two 
categories.    For  drawers  this  may  be  the  result  of  a  failure  to  exhibit, 
as  we  saw  in  Chapter  4.    For  craft  artists,  this  outcome  may  be  attributable 
to  the   locations  (usually  "other")  where  they  are  more  likely  to 
exhibit.*   Artists  who  use  "new  forms"  are  the  most  likely  to  appear  in 
the  highest  two  categories  (45.7%  to  36.7%  for  printmakers  and  28.3%  for 
artists  working  in  multiple  visual  forms).    Since  previous  results  showed 
*that  "new  forms"  artists  are  not  likely  to  have  a  large  number  of  shows, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  they  are  more  likely  to  have  high  prestige  shows, 
such  as  museums  .and  one  person  or  small  group  shows. 

Table  5.5  shows  the  distribution  of  art  forms  across  exhibition  clusters 
and  presents  results  which  generally  support  cluster  definitions.  Print- 
makers,  for  example,  appear  in  clusters  defined  as  traditional,  with 
the  exception  o.  a  substantial  group  (16.1%)  who  are  likely  to  have  exhibited 


*It  will  be  recalled  that  "other"  spaces  were  the  lowest  rated  category. 
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TABLE  5.4.    Weighted  Exhibition  Record  by  Art  Form* 
ART  FORM 

,  NEW  FORMS:  VIDEO  MULTIPLE  OTHER 

Sons    "T"8  scu^TURE;  ^  T"6  =    ™K^«r  ckafts    SL  Zl 


CO 


Up  to  10 

24  9 

CO .  H 

99  A 

37. 9 

28.2 

22.9 

47.6 

39.4 

25.9 

27.9 

11  -  20 

31.3 

30.0 

24.6 

43.3 

23.9 

14.3 

24.6 

15.9 

23.9 

27.6 

21  -  30 

22.6 

24.9 

16.7 

15.7 

t 

23.1 

17.1 

13.5 

16.3 

20.6 

21.0 

31  -  40 

12.6 

9.3 

20.6 

3.1  ^ 

in  t; 

-  1  u .  0 

4.0 

5.4 

19.1 

13.3 

— — ■  

12.5 

41  and  Up 

8.6 

7.5 

16.1 

0.0 

14.4 

25.7 

2.9 

9.2 

16.3 

11.0 

ROW  TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

100.0 
(382) 

100.0 
(157) 

100.0 
(78) 

100.0 
(49) 

100.0 
(115)  _ 

100.0 
(35) 

100.0 
(69) 

100.0 
(25) 

100.0 
(253) 

100.0 
(1164) 

Chi  Square  = 
Significance 

73.75520  with  32  degrees  of  freedom 
=  0.0000 
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otals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  5.5.    Exhibition  Cluster  to  Art  Form* 


EXHIBITION 
CLUSTERS 

Painting 
t 

Sculpture 
% 

Print- 

riaIt  i  nn 
mar.  ttt\j 

% 

Drawing 
% 

Photography 
% 

New  Forms:  Crafts 
Video, Concept. 
Environ., 
installation 

t  X 

Multiple 

V  lSUd 1 

Forms 

t 
* 

1. 

t«w  Esbibitfetis 

31.0 

44.4 

23.5 

46.6 

41.2 

41.5 

28.6 

 36..  6^ 

1 

Mtdiwiii  Exhibit  iom  H» 

IfidiliiMul  Soutt 

H.3 

16.5 

20.4 

6.1 

11.9 

10.9 

12. 1 

 11.2  

3 

IKfk  Exhibitions  Mi 

6.4 

1.5 

9.5 

G.7 

4.5 

2.9 

3.3 

20.3 

t«|«  Gfowt  kt 
AHtinathrf  Sp»cti  « 

5.4 

8.1  ' 

16.1 

2.7 

*.2 

2.9 

5.2 

0.0 

& 

0n«  fa  ton  in  S*uH 
Gi«w»  i*  PwMk  S#tcH 

7.8 

6.5 

4.8 

7.2 

1rt.O 

10.9 

6.2 

4  0 

i 

9. 

Trttfitiml.  AHttntiivf*. 
Cooptftihm  *  "Q1M1" 

5.8 

0.8 

1.7 

2.7 

1.1 

0.0 

9.9 

4.0 

f. 

M^mM  Exhibitions 
Wife  l«|t  Gf  —$  in 
Ti»44lW  Sntcts 

17.1 

17.0 

18.4 

12.9 

17.5 

5.7 

23.3 

23.9 

8 

IKjii  Exhibition  in 
AH  Typt*  SfKtt 

.6 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 

2.9 

0.0 

0.0 

S 

Ifetotit  ExHiMttem 
in  Small  Gitun  Muttum 
•f  Ontftoio*  hivtlt 

I 
i 

i 

12.9 

2.1 

5.5 

13.1 

7.3 

16.6 

7.0 

0.0 

10 

Of  Mia  Snows 

1  ' 

0.6 

0.0 

3.1 

0.0 

5.7 

4.3 

0.0 

COLUMN 
TOTAL 

(H) 

100.0 
(381) 

100.0 
(157) 

100.0 
(78) 

100.0 
(49) 

100.0 
(115) 

100.0 
(35) 

loo.o 

(69) 

100.0 
(25) 

O    uare  -  132.90543  with  72 

degrees  of  freedom. 

Significance  0.0000 

is  based  on  *  weighted  sample. 
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in  cooperative  or  alternative  spaces*    They  are  also  least  likely  to  appear  in 
the  low  exhibitions  cluster  (cluster  1).    Almost  half  of  the  drawers  (46.6%)  and 
more  than  40%   of  the  sculptors,  photographers  and  new  forms  artists  are 
in  the  low  exhibitions  cluster.    This  outcome  supports  other  results 
based  purely  on  the  number  of  exhibits.    Painters,  whose  work  may  show 
the  wider  variety  of  approaches,  appear  more  equally  distributed  across  all 
clusters  than  any  of  the  other  groups.    Relatively  more  craft  artists  (14.22) 
appear  in  the  "other"  spaces  clusters  (6  and  10)  than  any  of  the  other  art  form" 
groups.    "New  form"  artists  (10.9%)  and  photographers  (10.0%)  are  most 
likely  to  be  in  Cluster  5  which  is  oriented  toward  alternative  spaces  and 
cooperatives.    These  artists  are  also  ;nore  likely  to  appear  in  Cluster  8, 
high  exhibitions  in  all  types  of  spaces,  which  we  described  earlier  as  being 
the  likely  location  of  well  known  new  forms  artists  (although  the  small  N 
in  this  group  makes  conclusions  tenuous). 

The  results  in  Table  5,5  provide  substantial  overall  support  for  the 
idea  that  art  form  is  a  significant  contributor  to  the  artists1  exhibition 
patterns       both  where  they  exhibit  and  how  often  they  exhibit.  These 
results  further  suggest  that  access  to  exhibition  space  is  not  independent 
of  art  form.    Thus,  being  a  sculptor  or  drawer  limits  the  number  of  shows 
you  are  likely  to  get,  while  working  with  new  forms  and  being  a  photographer 
limits  the  types  of  spaces  in  which  you  are  likely  to  show.    To  most  close 
observers  of  contemporary  art  scenes,  these  results  are  probably  not  revelations 
but  they  do  provide  some  systematic  support  for  the  argument  that  a  kind  of 
selection  "bias"  dc  ^  exist  and  they  show  where  it  operates.    In  subsequent 
tables  we  examine  more  traditional  demographic  and  experiential  factors. 
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Exhibition  Record  and  Demographic  Characteristics 

Age 

Two  tables  in  Appendix  E,  Table  12  -  Exhibition  Cluster  by  Age,  and 
Table  13  -  Weighted  Exhibition  Record  by  Age,  show  the  relationship  of 
chronological  age  to  the  two  exhibition  indicators.    There  is  no 
statistically  significant  relationship  between  cluster  membership  and  age. 
Thus,  even  the  dimension  of  clusters  which  appear  to  reflect  the  status  of 
the  exhibition  are  not  a  function  of  chronological  age.    However,  age  is 
related  to  weighted  exhibition  record  (Table  13).    The  relationship  is 
not  strong,  nor  is  it  linear  (i.e.  ,-WER  does  not  exactly  follow  age). 
Those  artists  with  the  lowest  probability  of  appearing  in  the  lowest  exhibition 
category  are  30  -  49  years  old.    Those  with  highest  probability  are  18  -  29 
years  old  and  50  or  more  years  old.    Conversely,  those  with  greatest  problbility 
to  be  in  the  highest  exhibition  category  are  in  the  middle  age  categories, 
30  -  59  years  old.    The  middle  exhibition  groups  do  not  have  strong  patterns 
across  age  groups.    These  results  suggest  that  it  takes  some  time  for 
younger  artists  to  build  up  an  exhibition  record,  while  the  much  older 
artists  may  tend  to  slow  down.*,  The  most  active  period  seems  to  occur  in 
the  30  -  49  year  old  group. 

Professional  Age 

Professional  age  is  the  number  of  years  artists  have  been  practicing  their 
art.    3ecause  of  differences  in  ability,  access  and  other  factors,  we 


*It  should  be  noted  that  the  three-year  record  used  in  this  study  is 
not  cumulative,  but  only  a  "snapshot"  of  a  particular  period  in  each  artist  s 
life.    It  shows  how  artists  act  in  each  age  cohort.    The  aggregated  results 
show  the  pattern  associated  with  "age. 
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would  not  expect  a  perfect  relationship  between  professional  age  ar,-r 
weighted  exhibition  record.    Table  5.6  shows  a  pattern  of  professional 
age  and  weighted  exhibitions  similar  to  chronological  age..  Artists  with  . 
the  least  professional  experience  are,  as  expected,  most  likely  to  have 
a  lower  weighted  exhibition  score.    Almost  half  (48.7%)  the  artists  with  up 
to  three  years  professional  experience  scored  only  0  -  10;  31.6%  scored 
11  -  20;  9.2%  scored  21  -  30;  etc.    The  group  with  the  lowest  proportion 
(16.0%)  in  the  0  -  10  weighted  exhibition  category  had  11  to  15  years 
experience.    Those  with  more  experience  were  m»re  likely  to  be  in 
the  0-10  category.    This  is  the  same  U  shaped  pattern  seen  in  the 
analysis  of  chronological  age.    It  suggests  a  chronological  age  by 
professional  age  interaction.    For  younger  artists  professional  age 
is  more  important,  while  for  older  artists  chronological  age  may  have  a 
greater  impact  on  the  WER's.    As  with  chronological  age,  the  results 
in  the  middle  exhibition  categories  are  less  clear  than  those  at  the 
extremes.    At  the  high  end  of  exhibition  record,  professional  age  seems 
to  have  a  clearer  impact.    The  proportion  with  an  exhibition  score  of  41  plus 
is  smallest  (1.3%)  for  those  with  least  experience  and  largest  (14.7%)Vor 
those  with  most  experience.    The  middle  experience  categories  are  very 
similar,  suggesting  other  factors  operate  to  determine  weighted  exhibition 
record  during  those  years. 

Cluster  membership  is  also  significantly  related  to  professional  age 
(Table  5.7),  although  the  pattern  is  more  irregular.    Artists  with  three  years 
or  less  experience  are  most  likely  to  be  in  Cluster  1,  which  represents 
the  group  with  fewest  exhibits.    Artists  with  11  to  15  years  experience  are 
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TABLE  5.6. 

Weighted  Exhibition  Record  by  Professional  Age* 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS-PRAGT-ICING-ART 

WEIGHTED 
EXHIBITION 

Up  to  3  Yrs.     '4-6  Yrs. 
%  % 



7-10  Yrs. 

% 

 .  ,  — 

11  -  15  Yrs. 

% 

16  -  20  Yrs. 
% 

21  or  More  Yrs. 
% 

< 

0-10 

48.7 

31 

26.5 

16.0 

28.7 

28.5 

11  -  20 

31.5 

21.7 

29.3 

30.0 

30.6 

25.0 

21  -  30 

9.2 

20.8 

23.8 

24.2 

17.0 

20.3 

31  -  40 

9.2 

17.3 

8.3 

18.4 

12.4 

11.0 

VO 

ro 

41  Up 

1.3 

8.9 

12.0 

11.4 

11.3 

14.7 

COLUMN 
TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

100.0 
(76) 

100.0 
(189) 

100.0 
(246) 

0 

100.0 
(199) 

100.0 
(150) 

100.0 
(261) 

241 

Chi  Square  = 
Significance 

60.40285  with  26  degrees  of  freedom 
=  0.0000 

212 

i 

o 

ERIC 

*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  5.7.  Exposure  Cluster  by  Professional* Age1 
Number  of  Y.ears  Practicing  Art 


CLUSTERS 

0-5  Yrs. 

6-10  Yrs. 

11-15  Yrs. 

16-20  Yrs. 

21-25  Yrs. 

26+  Yrs. 

1.     low  Exhibitions 

48.0 

35.5 

36.7 

29.8 

32.1 

33.9 

.  1     Mtdium  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

8.8 

13.6 

14.6 

10.9 

13.4 

12.8 

3.    High  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spans 

3.4 

5.7  " 

5.1 

5.8 

7.Q 

7.4 

\    4.    Large  Group  in 
\      Altsrnativt  S pacts  or 
\  Cooperatives 

A 

8.1 

8.5 

-  5.0 

4.4 

r 

4.8 

5.0 

5.    One-Person  in  Small 
Group  in  Public  Spaces 

1.3 

7.3 

7.6  • 

12.5 

7.7 

3.5 

S.     Large  Group  in 

Traditional,  Alternative, 
Cooperatives  or  "0»*Mv" 
Soaces 

6.7 

3.5 

3.5 

4.1 

2.9 

2.3 

7.    Moderate  Exhibitions 
With  Large  Group  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

17.0 

17.0 

14.8 

21 .5 

19.9 

16.6 

3.     High  Exnibitions  in 
All  Types  of  Soaces 

0.0 

0.8 

1 .7 

0.0 

1.9 

2.3 

3.    Moderate  Exhibitions 
in  Small  Group  Museum 
or  One-Person  Private 
Gallery  Shows 

6.7 

5.2 

8.8 

11.4 

9.1 

14.9 

10.     One-Person  "Other" 
Soace  and  Large 
Group  Shows 

0.0 

2.6 

2.2 

0.0 

1.3 

1.3 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

%  100.0 
(N)  (130) 

100.0 
(159) 

100.0 
(216) 

100.0 
(199) 

100.0 
(156) 

100.0 

(261) 

Oli  square  =  66.63  with  56  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  0.0229 

2 13 
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least  likely  to  be  in  this  group  (29.8%).    There  is  a  fairly  clear 
positive  relationship  between  professional  age  and  membership  in  Cluster 
3  which  again  reflects  experience  as  an  impoVtant  factor  in  getting 
better  shows.    A  slight  negative  relationship  between  professional  age  and 
Cluster  4  suggests  that  less  experienced  artists  are  more  likely  to  use 
cooperative  or  alternativa  spaces  to  exhibit  their  work.  Similar 
slight,  but  recognizable,  regular  patterns  occur  for  all  clusters. 
Generally,  the  distributions  follow  a  pattern  which  suggests  that  greater 
experience  leads  to  more  shows  in  more  traditional  spaces.* 

Gender 

As  in  our  earlier  examination  of  income  by  gender,  women  fall  somewhat 
behind  men  in  the  level  of  thefr  exhibitions  (Table  14,  Appendix  E).  About 
a  quarter  (24.9%)  of  the  male  arti st\  appear  in  the  0  -  (0  category, 
while  39.5  percent  of  the  female  artists  are  in  this  group.    At  the  upper 
end  of  the  scale  the  difference  is  smaller,  13.0%  of  the  men  have  a  score  of 
41  or  more  to  9.3%  of  the  women,  suggesting  that  while  some  women  can  be 
very  successful,  more  are  likely  to  be  unsuccessful.    This  outcome  may  be 
partially  explained  by  the  well  known  historical  development  of  women 
professional  artists.    It  is  only  in  the  last  two  decades  that  women  have 
begun  to  move  in  great  numbers  into  the  artist  profession.    Thus,  one 
element  in  their  lower  success  rate  may  be  experience.    Our  data  provide 
only  minimal  support  to  the  argument  that  professional  age  interacts  with 


The  most  notable  exception  is  Cluster  5  where  the  inverted-U  distribution 
with  the  highest  proportion  in  the  16-20  year  group  and  the  lowest  at  the 
extremes,  suggests  no  intuitively  obvious  explanation. 
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gender  to  affect  exhibition  record.    Table  15,  Appendix  E,  shows  that  women 
are  slightly  underrepresented  in  the  category  with  most  professional  ex- 
pedience and  substantially  underrepresented  in  the  11-15  years  of  experience 
category,  57.4%  men  to  42.6%  women  (the  expected  percentages  are  48.2%  men 
and  51.8%  women  reflecting  the  sample  split).    These  results  suggest  that 
lack  of  experience  is  one  factor  explaining  why  women  are  somewhat  less 
successful  in  exhibiting.    However,  the  experience  factor  does  not  appear  ^ 
strong  enough  to  explain  all  of  the  differences.    Exhibitors  interviewed 
as  part  of  this  study  all  claimed  that  gender  was  not  a  factor  in  selection. 
However,  many  female  and  some  male  artists  felt  that  gender  played  an  imDortant 
role  in  the  accessibility  of  many  spaces  to  women.* 

Gender  is  also  related  to  exposure  pattern,  both  because  these  patterns 
are  partially  resultant  from  level  of  exposure  and  because  there  are  some- 
differences  in  the  types  of  spaces  in  which  men  and  women  exhibit.  Table 
5.8  shows  these  differences.    Women  are  somewhaUmore  likely  (37.5%  to  "31  .  755) 
to  appear  in  the  low  exhibits  group  than  men.    This  was  expected  on 
the  basis  of  the  WER  results.    However,  women  are  not  less  likely 
to  appear  in  clusters  2,  3,  and  8  which  represent  higher  levels  of 
exhibition.    Men  are  more  likely  to  exhibit  in  one  person  and  small  group 
shows  in  public  spaces  (Cluster  5)  and  are  likely  to  appear  in  Cluster  9, 
representing  small  group  museum  and  one-person  or  small  group  private  gallery 
shows.    These  results  suggest  that  men  have  some  advantage  in  more  prestigious 
types  of  shows,  but  only  in  situations  where  the  particular  type  of  show, 
one  person  or  small  group  in  private  galleries  or  public  spaces,  constitutes 


Some  suggested  that  sex  played  a  role  as  well.  ^ 
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TABLE  5.8. 


Exposure  Pattern  by  Gender* 


EXPOSURE 
CLUSTER 

MALE 

% 

FEMALE 

% 

i. 

Low  Exhibitions 

31.7 

37.5 

2. 

Medium  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Soacss 

12.6 

13.8 

3. 

High  Exhibitions  in 

Traditional  Saaca* 

5.6  ' 

 59  

6.3 

o 

i. 

Large  Group  in 
Alternative  Space*  or 
Cobperatives 

2.7 

8.7 

/ 

5. 

Qne-Person  in  Small 
4  Group  in  Public  Spaces 

10.3 

4.4 

6. 

[ 

Largs  Group  in 
Traditional*  Alternative, 
Cooperatives  or  "Other" 

2.8 

3.9 

< 

- 

• 

7. 

Moderate  Exhibitions 
With  Large  Group  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

18.8 

• 

16.4 

8. 

High  Exhibitions  in  t 
All  Types  of  Spacas 

1.6 

1.0 

9. 

• 

Moderate  Exhibitions 
m  Small  Group  Museum 
or  One*Person  Private 
Gallery  Shows 

1  C  •  0 

t 

7  0 

• 

• 

• 

10. 

0ne-?flrson  "Other" 
Space  and  Large 
Group  Shows 

1.7 

* 

1.1 

-..  ml  

COLUMN  TOTAL  % 
(N) 

10J.0 
(556)  ; 

100.0 
(587)  x 

Chi  Square  =  46.41666  with  9  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  *  0.0000 

^0  Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample.  0 
,  ERIC    .  1  i?6  4*1$ 
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the  major  exhibition  constituent  of  the  cluster  (as  opposed  to  groups  2  or 
3  which  have  as  many  womei.  as  men).    It  is  not  immediately  evident  why  this 
pattern  (in  Clusters  5  and  9)  should  prevail. 

Women  are  dominant  in  only  one  Cluster,  4,  whose  artists  are  most 
likely  i    s'*e  exhibited  in  large  group  cooperative  or  alternative  space 
shows.    We  interpret  this  result  to  demonstrate  the  predominance  of  women 
in  artist  cooperatives.*     There  are  a  number  of  possible  reasons  for  this 
pattern.    Among  the  more  likely  are:    (1)  that  women  are  less  likely  to  be 
accepted  elsewhere  (the  argument  of  many  female  artists  with  whom  we  talked); 
and  (2)  that  women,  particularly  those  with  high  external  support,  more 
likely  to  have  the  resources  to  devote  to  a  time  demanding  cooperative  mode 
of  exhibit. 

i 

Race 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship  between  r?'3 
and  weighted  exhibition  record  (Table  16,  Appendix  E).    Tie  minority  artists 
in  our  sample  had  essentially  the  same  exhibition  experience  as  non  minority 
artists.    However,  there  are  some  interesting  differences  in  the  cluster 
puJterns  <Table  5.9).    Most  clusters  have  minority/ non-minority  distributions 
which  are  fairly  close  to  the  overall  sample  distribution.    The  major 
exceptions  are:  % 

(1)    Cluster  4  has  a  muJ.  smaller  than  expected  prop-^tion  of  minority 
artists  who  have  exhibited  mainly  in  cooperatives  or  alternative  spaces. 
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Since  only  a  small  proportion  of  total  shows  are  held  in  alternative  spaces. 
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TABLE  5.9.    Exposure  Pattern  by  Race* 


EXPOSURE 
CLUSTER 


Non- 
White 


White 


Row 
Total 

% 

(N) 


1. 

Low  Exhibitions 

9  7 

90.3 

100.0 
(399) 

1 

Medium  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

i 
i 

12  8 

87.2 

100.0 
(151) 

3. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

12.0 

38.0 

100.0 
.  (67) 

4. 

Large  Group  in 
.  Alternative  Spaces  or 
Cooperatives 

1.9 

98.1 

100.0 
(67) 

5. 

One-Person  in  Small 
Group  in  Public'Spaces 

9.8 

90.2 

inn  n 
(82) 

6. 

Large  Group  in 
Traditional,  Alternative. 
Cooperatives  or  "Other" 
Spaces 

3.4 

96.6 

100.0 
(38) 

7. 

Moderate  Exhibitions 
With  Large  Group  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

7.4 

-  92.5 

100.0 
(207) 

8. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
Ail  Types  of  Spaces 

8.8 

92.5 

100,0 
(15; 

9. 

Moderate  Exhibitions 
in  Small  Group  Museum 
or  One-Person  Private 
Gallery  Shows 

14.9 

"85.1 

100.0 
(HI)  ' 

10. 

One-Person  "Other" 
Space  and  Large 
Group  Shows 

0.0 

100.0 

/ 

100.0  / 
(14)  / 

Chi  Square  =  14.879  with  9  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  -  0.943 

/ 

/ 

/' 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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(2)    Cluster  6  has  a  smaller  than  expected  proportion  of  minority 
artists  who  have  had  large  group  shows  in  "other"  spaces. 

The  former  results  suggests  that  minority  artists  are  less  likely  to 
form  or  be  involved  in  cooperative  galleries.    Our  data,  which  show 
!      relatively  equal  exhibition  histories  and  art  incomes,  do  not  suggest 
obvious  economic  or  artistic  factors. 

The  general  lack  of  difference  in  exhibition  pattern  or  weighted  record 
does  not,  however,  mean  that  important  differences  between  minorities  and  non 
minorities  do  not  exist.    On  this  issue  some  exhibitors  commented  that  clearly 
"Black"  or  "Mexican"  styles  or  subjects  have  different  clientele  and,  in- 
sofar as  their  clients  (particularly  in  private  galleriec)  were  not  interested 
in  these  styles ,  they  were  reluctant  to  accept  such  works.    Cur  indicators 
of  exhibition  record  or  pattern  do  not  indicate  whether  a  show  was  in  a 
space  (of  whatever  type)  oriented  toward  these  styles.    Nor  do  they  indicate 
if  the  particular  artist   worked  in  a  style  with  recognizable  ethnic  or 
racial  characteristics.    Thus,  many  minority  artists  could  have  achieved 
their  exhibition  records  in  "minority  galleries",  or  spaces  specifically 
oriented  to  show  them,  such  as  the  Mexican  museum  or  the  Black  American 
Historical  Museum  in  San  Francisco,  or  in  special  events  designed  to  showcase 
"minority"  art.    Such  "separate  but  equal"  exhibition  patterns  serve  to 
highlight  the  problems  of  minority  artists  in  reaching  equal  status  in  the 
larger  exhibition  system.    Still  another  factor  is  the  style  of  the  artists. 
Those  minority  artists  who  work  in  traditional  "majority"  styles  may  be  more 
likely  to  be  successful  and  appear  in  our  sample.    Thus  the  minority  artists 
may  not  be  representative  (in  style)  of  other,  less  "si'ccessful ,  minority  artists. 

Art  Education 

At  the  extremes,  a  higher  level  of  art  education  is  generally  indicative 
q     of  a  more  advanced  exhibition  record  (Table  5.10).    Artists  with  MFA's  are  nost 
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TABLE  5.10. 

Wei  oh ted  Exhibition  Record  by  Art  Education* 

NUMBER 
OF  SHOWS 
WEIGHTED 
EXHIBITIONS 

ART  EDUCATION 

BFA 

MFA      BA,  MA  Art  Ed 

%  % 

SOME  FORMAL 
ART  CLASSES 

% 

SELF- TRAINED 

% 

ROW 
TOTAL 

% 

O-lO 

13.5 

32.3 

37.3, . 

f 

38.1 

28  1 

1 1  on 

26.3 

31.9 

24.0 

24.9 

27.3 

^  t  -  3U 

25.8 

15.9 

21.3 

19.3 

20.9 

31  -  40 

18.5 

12.5 

9.3 

1.6 

12.7 

41  Up 

16.0 

7.4 

8.2 

16.2 

11.0 

COLUMN 
TOTAL 

3/ 

(N) 

100.0 
(374) 

100.0 
(366) 

■'  100.0 
(341) 

100.0 
(83) 

100.0 
(1164) 

Chi  Square  =  95.377  with  12  degrees  of  freedom/  Significance  =  0-00 


o' 


<-'jO 

*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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likely  to  have  a  score  over  30.*   In  the  middle  educational  levels,  the 
pattern    is  not  consistent.    Self-trained  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
likely  to  have  a  lower  score. 

The  analysis  of  cluster  membership  by  art  education  produces  less 
satisfying  results  (Table  5.11).    While  artists  with  MFAs  are  much  less 
likely  to  appear  in  the  first  (low  exhibition  cluster),  25.2%  to  the  next 
closest  group  which  is  35.5%,  ths  difference  in  other  clusters  which  provide 
qualitative  differences  in  exhibition  record  are  much  smaller  (see 
Clusters  2  and  3).    In  addition,  the  differences  among  the  other  three 
education  levels  are  very  irregular.    Thus,  it  appears  to  be  a  slight 
advantage  for  an  artist  to  have  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  impossible  to  succeed  without  one.    Furthermore,  if  an 
artist  does  not  have  an  MFA,  it  may  be  best  to  be  self  taught. 


*The  major  exception  is  sejf-trained  artists  with  a  score  over  40  (16.21)  who 
present  a  very  noticable  break  in  the  general  pattern. 
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TABLE  5.11. 

Art  Education  by  Exposure  Patterns* 

/ 

EXPOSURE 
CtUSTtRS 

ART  EDUCATION 
MFA/MA 

R  Ffl     R  A 

D rn j  on 

MA  ART  EDUC 

ART  CLASSES 

SELF-TAUGHT 

/ 

Low  Exhibitions 

25.2 

42.5 

35.5 

42.9 

Mtdium  Exhibitions  in 
iriutliunii  ofUCvS 

17.0 

10.4 

11.7 

11.5 

3. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spacas 

8.3 

3.6 

5.6 

6,2 

4.  • 

Largt  Group  in 
Aitsrnativa  Spacas  or 
Cooparativas 

5.8 

* 

3.0 

8.3 

7.1 

5. 

Ona-Person  in  Small 
Group  in  Public  Spacas 

9.8 

7.0 

5.1 

7.4 

6. 

Larga  Group  m 
Traditional,  Altarnativa, 
Coopanrivas  or  "Othar" 
Spacas 

1.0 

4.0 

5.5 

1  .2 

7. 

Modarata  Exhibitions 
With  Larga  Group  in 
Traditional  Spacas 

19.6 

16.5 

20.2 

8.0 

8. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
All  Typw  of  Spacas 

2.0 

1,0 

0.3 

3.0 

9. 

•  Modarata  Exhibitions 
in  Small  Group  Musaum 
or  Ona*Person  Private 
Gallery  Shows 

11.5 

'9.5 

6.5 

11  .2 

10. 

One-Person  "Othar" 
Spaca  and  Large 
Group  Shows 

.3 

<  2.5 

1.3 

1.2 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

Of 

(N) 

32.2 
(374) 

.  31.5 
(366) 

29.3 
(341) 

7.1 
(83) 

Chi 

square  =  32.262  with  27  degrees  of  freedeom. 

Significance  *  0.000 

'  Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample 
o 
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EXHIBITION  PATTERN,  SELECTION  AND  SALES 

In  this  section  we  begin  to  expand  our  examination  of  factors  which  may 
be  related  to  exhibition  pattern  by  analyzing  how  the  artists  were  selected  to 
show  their  work  and  how  they  sell  their  work.    The  former  factor  is  measured 
by  the  method  of  selection  for  the  most  recent  show  in  which  the  artist  partic- 
ipated prior  to  the  survey.    While  this  indicator  does  not  necessarily  charac- 
terize each  artist's  dominant  selection  mode,  it  does  provide  a  reasonable 

★ 

approximation  for  the  aggregated  sample.     The  sale  of  work  is  divided  into 
three  general  categories,  through  a  dealer  or  agent,  by  the  artist,  or  through 
other  means.    In  the  survey  method  of  sales  covered  all  works  sold  during  the 
1978  calendar  year. 

Method  of  Selection 

For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  we  have  defined  three  general  methods 
of  selection: 

1.    The  first  is  an  open  method  in^which  the  artist  initiates 
the  process.    Included  in  this  category  are  entering  juried  competitions  or 
nonjuried  shows,  becoming  a  member  of  a  cooperative  (where  shows  are  guaranteed), 
arranging  an  exhibit  at  a  nontraditional  space  (e.g.,  a  bank,  library  or 
restaurant),  arranging  a  show  in  a  commercial  gallery  (in  which  the  artist 
is  not  a  member  of  the  gallery's  "stable"  and  also  initiates  the  contact,  e.g., 
going  from  gallery  to  gallery  with  a  portfolio),  and  paying  for  (renting)  the 
space  to  have  a  show,    Our  hypothesis  is  that  these  modes  of  selection  will 
occur  more  frequently  among  less  experienced  or  less  successful  artists. 

*Because  it  was  not  feasible  to  ask  artists  to  indicate  how  they  were  selected 
for  each  show  in  which  they  participated,  the  most  recent  show  was" chosen  as 
a  reasonable  substitute.    This  indicator  may  be  inaccurate  as  the  typical  mode 
for  an  individual  artist,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  should  provide  a  close  approx- 
imation of  the  general  selection  distribution  for  the  sample. 
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2.  The  second  method  is  by  invitation  and  is  less  open  because  it  is 
initiated  by  the  exhibitor.    Gallery  owners  may  invite  shows  of  particular 
artists  and  so  may  museum  curators.    The  invitation  may  be  on  the  basis  of 
quality  and/or  experience.    The  invitational  mode  assumes  a  generally  higher 
level  of  experience  than  the  open  selection  procedures.*  ' 

3.  The  third  general  method  is  through  an  agreement  with  an  exhibitor 
(dealer)  for  regular  shows.    This  method  includes  those  artists  who  are  part 
of  a  gallery  "stable."    Agreements  are  less  open  than  the  first  method*  but 
not  necessarily  less  open  than  invitations.  *  The  difference  between  invitations 
and  agreements  lies  primarily  in  the  stability  of  the  latter  method.  Our 
empirical  analysis  examines  differences  across  weighted  exhibition  record  and 
exhibition. cluster. 

The  distribution  of  the  methods  of  selection  for  the  artists'  most  recent 
show  is  presented  in  the  column  totals  for  Table  5.12.    Slightly  over  10%  of 
the  sample  artists  have  agreements  with  galleries  or  dealers.    About  equal 
proportions  had  their  last  show  by  invitation  (43.5%-)  or  through  open  ^ 
competition  (46.1%),    Thus,  the  great  majority  of  artists  do  not  operate  in 
a  guaranteed  position.* 

The  relationship  between  selection  mode  and  weighted  exhibition  record  is 
presented  in  Table  5.12,  also.   As  hypothesized,  those  artists  with  lower  weighted 
exhibition  scores  are  more  likely  to  have  been  selected  through  some  type  of 
open  competition.    The  proportion  in  the  open  category  diminishes  from  68.0  per- 
cent among  drtists  with  a  score  of  10  or  less  to  28.6  percent  for  those  with  a 

score  of  41  or  more.    The  distribution  is  reversed  for  the  invitation  method  of 

a 

selection.    For  artists  whose  last  show  was  through  an  agreement,  the  pattern  is 
-nucn  weaker.    3oth  this  result  and  the  fact  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
tne  artists  in  each  exhibition  group  do  not  conform  to  the  hypothesized  oattern 


erlc 


©       *As  we  shall  see  later  this  stability  is  reflected  in  higher  art  income  also. 
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TABLE  5.12. 

Mode  of  Selection  by  Weighted  Exhibition  Record* 

WEIGHTED 

EXHIBITION 

RECORD 

MODE  OF  SELECTION 
Agreement  With  Invitation 
Galleries 

%  % 

Open  Shows 

% 

TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

0-10 

6.3 

25.6 

68.0 

100.0 
(208)^ 

11  -  20 

12.7 

43.0 

44.3 

100.0 
(262) 

21  -  30 

11.6 

48.1 

40.3 

100.0 
(196) 

31  -  40 

f 

5.9 

55.6 

38.5 

100.0 
(128) 

41  -  Up  • 

15.2 

56.1 

28.6 

i  no  a 

(113) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

10.4 

43.5 

46.1 

100.0 
(907) 

Chi  Square  =  67.06839  with  8  degrees  of  -freedom 
Sngnificance  =  0.000 


* 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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may  be  explained  by  a  variety  of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the 
selection  categories  encompass  a  variety  of  types  of  exhibits  and  artists. 
The  general  trend,  however,  confirms  the  relationship  between  experience  and 
more  stable  exhibition  opportunities.    It  also  suggests  that  greater  experience 
(as  measured  by  weighted  exhibition  record)  is  an  important  factor  in  achieving 
s'uccess  with  the  more  closed  exhibition  opportunities. 

Table  5.13  presents  method  of  selection  against  exposure  cluster.    For  those 
clusters  whfch  reflect  experience  level  (1,  2,  3,  8  and  9),  the  pattern  is 
similar  to  weighted  exhibition  record,  i.e.,  those  artists  with  more  experience 
(more  and  higher  level  exhibitions)  are  more  likely  to  have  entered  their  most 
recent  show  via  one  of  the  more  closed  methods.    (Compare  clusters  1  and  2  to 
clusters  3,  8  and  9.) 

Other  results  also  conform  to  expectations.    For  example,  over  three- 
fourths  of  those  artists  whose  exhibitions  are  primarily  large  group  shows  in 
cooperatives  and  alternative  spaces  (cluster  4)  or  "other"  spaces  (cluster  6), 
entered  their  last  show  through  one  of  the  "open"  methods.    That  focus  shifts 
to  invitational  modes  (53.9%)  where  the  artists  have  a  history  of  one-person 
or  small  group  shows  in  cooperative  or  alternative  spaces  (cluster  5).  Those 
artists  whose  exhibition  history  was  primarily  in  large  group  museums,  public 
or*private  gallery  shows  are  also  more  likely  (52.9%)  to  have  received  an  invi- 
tation to  .their  moH.recent  show  (cluster  7).    Thus,  it  is  not  just  how  many 
were  in  the  show,  but  where  it  was  held  that  is  related  to  selection  mode. 

Selection  mode  was  compared  to  art  form  to  determine  if  the  economic  pat- 
terns were  reflected  in  selection  patterns  within  types  of  artists.    Table  5.14 
presents  these  results.    There  are  some  extremely  varied  and  interesting  results 
in  this  table.    In  our  sample,  among  those  artists  working  in  new  forms  and 
multiple  visual  forms,  none  had  a  regular  gallery  or  dealer  agreement.  Among 
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TABLE 

5.13.    Method  of  Selection  by  Exposure  Cluster* 

EXPOSURE  CLUSTERS 

MODE  OF 

SELECTION 

TOTAL 

Agreement  With 

io 

Invitation 

Of 
lO 

Open  Shows 

01 
,0 

\n) 

,0 

1.     Low  Exhibitions 

7.2 

40.7 

52.1 

100.0 
(264) 

1    Medium  Exhibitions  in 
Tradition*!  Spacts 

7.9 

50.4 

41 .7 

100.0 
(129) 

3,     High  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spam 

19.2 

35.3 

45.5 

100.0 
(60) 

4.     large  Group  in 
Alternative  Spacts  or 
Cooperatives 

12.2 

6.6 

81.1 

100.0 
(60) 

5.     One-Pvwn  in  Small 
Group  in  Public  Spam 

7,6 

53.9 

38.5 

100.0 
(70) 

8.     Large  Group  in 

Traditional,  Altarnativa, 
Cooparatfvts  or  "Other" 
Spacts 

0.0 

24.5 

75.5 

100.0 
,  (30) 

7.     Modems  Exhibitions 
With  large  Group  in 
Traditional  Spam 

5.6 

52.9 

41.5 

100.0 
(174) 

8.    High  Exhibitions  in 
All  Typts  of  Spam 

25.3 

55.4 

19.3 

100.0 
(12) 

9.    Moderate  Exhibitions 
in  Small  Group  Museum 
or  One-Person  Private 
Gallery  Shorn 

28.6 

51.7 

19.7 

100.0 

(92) 

10.     One-Person  "Other" 
Space  and  Large 
Group  Shows 

8.7 

36.9 

54.4 

100.0 
(15) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
*  (N) 

10.4 

44.5 

45.1 

100.0 

(907) 

Chi  Square  =  120.97716  with  18  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0000 

* 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


TABLE  5.14.    Method  of  Selection 

by  Art  Form* 

ART  FORM 

MODE  OF  SELECTION 

Agreement  With 
Gallery  Dealer 

Of 

/o 

Invitation 

% 

Enter  Non juried 
Shows:  Competitions; 
Gallery  Members 

% 

ROW 
TOTAL 
(N) 

Painting 

12.5 

36.7 

50:8 

ioo.o 

(297) 

Sculpture 

7.3 

45.7 

47.0 

100.0 
(112) 

Printmaking 

12.6 

41.6 

45.8 

100.0 
(53) 

Drawing 

6.9 

38.1 

54.9 

100.0 
(40) 

Photography 

6.5 

60.0  J 

'33.5 

100.0 
(95) 

New  Forms: 

Video 

Conceptual 

Performance 

Envi  ronmental 

Installation 

0.0 

71 .3 

28.7 

100.0 
(26) 

- 

Crafts 

i 

4.4  > 

42.4 

53.2 

100.0 
(52) 

Mul  tiDle 
Visual  Forms 

0.0 

3?. 4 

60.6 

TOO  O 
(23) 

Other 
Art  Forms 

15.4 

44.2 

40.4 

TOO  0 

(191) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

10.4 

43.7 

45.9 

100.0 

(000) 

ERLC 


Chi  Square  =  40.36  with  16  degrees  of  freedom.  Significance 
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Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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new  forms'  artists,  over  70  percent  were  invited  to  their  most  recent  show. 
This  pattern  is  similar  for  photographers1  6.5  percent  agreements  and  60 
percent  invitation,  and  reflects  the  small  number  of  spaces  which  show  this 
type  of  art  on  a  regular  basis.    In  contrast,  painters  and  printers  had 
over  12  percent  with  agreements,  but  much  lower  percentages,  36.7  percent 
and  41.6  percent,  respectively,  who  were'invited  to  exhibit.    This  pattern 
is  much  closer  to  the  overall  distribution  of  selection  mode  and  probably 
reflects  the  wide  experience  distributions  in  these  groups. 

Craft  artists,  who  are  also  unlikely  to  have  a  gallery  agreement  (4.4%), 
are  somewhat  more  likely  to  enter  open  competition  (53.2%)  for  their  shows. 
Drawers  have  a  similar  pattern  (6.9%    nd  54.9%),  although  probably  for  a, 
different  reason.    There  are  very  few  crafts  galleries  which  maintain  a 
stable  of  artists;*  while  many  galleries  show  drawings,  the  apparent  lack 
of  popularity  of  drawing  means  that  few  artists  can  obtain  a  regular  agreement. 

The  specialization  of  galleries  may  account  for  many  of  the  observed 
differences.    Cooperative  galleries  and  competitive  showsare  likely  to  be 
more  eclectic    in  what  they  show;  thus,  artists  of  all  types  have  access. 
Private  galleries  are  more  specialized  and  most  of  them  focis  on  paintings 
and/or  prints,  thus  making  it  more  likely  that  artists  usinn  these  forms  will 
have  agreements.    "New"  art  forms,  e.g.,  environmental  art.  performance  and 
installations,  often  do  not  lend  themselves  to  space  available  in  private 
galleries,  which  also  Shakes  an  agreement  less  likely.    These  special 
physical  characteristics  also  make  invitation  more  likely  sine*  competitive 
shows  often  have  physical  limitations. 


*Since  our  sampling  procedure  deliberately  excluded  "craft"  galleries,  these 
results  may  be  biased  because  noncraft  galleries  are  less  likely  to  have 
agreements  with  craft  artists.    However,  the  organization  of ^ craft  galleries 
generally  does  not  make  "agreements"  a  likely  mode  of  selection. 
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\  In  Chapter  6  we  will  discuss  how  the  artists  attempt  to  overcome  these 
limitations  in  their  own  efforts  to  have  their  work  exhibited.  We  turn  now 
to  the  relationship  of^ methods  used  to  sell  work  and  exposure  patterns. 


Another  factor  in  our  composite  description  of  artists  and  their  socio- ec- 


onomic   environment  is  the  sale  of  art  works,  particularly  the  mechanism  used 
to  sell.    We  have  distinguished  three  basic  ways  to  sell  art:  (1)  through  a 
dealer/1)r  agent;  (2)  direct  sales  by  the  artist;  and  (3)  by  a  collection  of 


other  means,  including  commissions,  through  a  collective,  an.  unofficial  agent 
(suchras  a  friend),  etc.*  In  the  questionnaire,  artists  were  asked  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  works  they  sold  through  each  mechanism  during  1978.  The 


relevant  outcomes  from  this  table  concern  the  proportion  of  works  sold  through 
each  mechanism.    Individual  sales  are  the  most  common  mechanism  when  few  (less 
than  10)  works  are  sold.    Fo^  10  or  more  works,  selling  through  a  dealer  is 
equally  as  important.  ,  Thus,  ihose  artists  who  are  more  successful  in  selling 
are  equally  as  likely  to  do  so  through  a  dealer  as  on  their  own.    The  use  of 
other  mechanisms  is  less  important,  no  matter  how  many  works  are  sold,  but 
particularly  as  the  number  of  sold  works  increases.    This  suggest  that  artists 
selling  through  cooperatives  and  by  commissions  are  likely  to  sell  only  a  few 


pieces,  while  those  who  sell  many  pieces  do  so  through  direct  sales     or  through 


*These  techniques  are  grouped  together  because  they  account  for  only  a  small 
share  of  total  sales. 

**Table  5,15  includes  only  the  number  of  pieces  sold  and  not  their  value. 
We  may  hypothesize  that  artists  working  in  craft-related  areas  are  more  likely 
to  have  a  large  number  of  direct  sales,  while  artists  working  in  other  art 
forms  xay  be  more  likely  to  have  a  large  number  of  sales  through  an  agent. 
Unfortunately,  the  small  number  of  craft  artists  in  our  sample  does  not  permit 
an  adequate  statistical  test  of  this  hypothesis. 


Sales  Method 


distribution  of  answ&cs  to  that  question  is  presented  in  Table  5.15.    The  major 


>an  agent. 
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TABLE  5.15.    Sales  Mechanism  by  Number  of  Works  Sold  For  Each  City* 


SALES  MECHANISM 

1  to 

3  Works 

4 

to  9 

wirks 

1 

I  tO 

20  Works 

21 

Works 

or  More 

DC 

% 

SF 

% 

MN 

% 

H 

% 

DC 

% 

SF 

% 

MN 

% 

H 

% 

DC 

% 

SF 

% 

MN 

% 

H 
% 

DC 

% 

SF 

MN  H 

%  % 

Through  a  Dealer 

17.7 

14.2 

12.3 

16.9 

12.4 

13.8 

10.2 

10.8 

7.5 

11.0 

6.1 

8.2 

6.2 

9.7 

4.5  7.7 

Self 

27.9 

22.1 

24.6 

27.2 

15.0 

14.5 

15.4 

17.9 

7.3 

11.4 

10.9 

13.8 

7.3 

9.1 

13.3  5.6 

By  Other  Means 

10.1 

7.1 

8.9 

6.7 

4.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

2.5 

1.3 

1.4 

1.0 

3.7 

1.8 

1.4  2.1 

Total 

Percent  Who  Sold  Works  By  Each  Mechanise 

— i 

DC 

% 

SF 
% 

MN 

% 

H 

% 

- 

Through  a  Dealer 

43.8 

48.7 

33.1 

43.6 

Salf 

57.5 

57.1 

64.2 

64.5 

By  Other  Means 

20.3 

"  11.9 

13.4 

11.3 

Figures  equal  the  proportion  of  artists  who  sold  that  number  of  ivorks  by  that  particular  mechanism. 
One  hundred  percent  equals  the  sum  across  the  number  of  works  categories  for  each  city,  plus  100,  Riinus  that  sum. 
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There  are  differences    across  cities,  but  they  are  largely  the  reflection 
of  absolute  differences  in  the  volume  of  sales.    Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis 
artists,  for  example,  are  less  likely  to  sell  a  larger  number  (more  than  i0)e 
of  works  through  dealers. Aggregate     sales  by  city  are  presented  at  the  bottom 
of  Table  5.15.    These  results  show  that  Minneapolis  artists  are  least  likely 
to  sell  through  a  dealer  (33.1  percent  of  the  artists  compared  to  43.6  percent 
for  the  next  lowest  city,  Houston).    The  proportions  who  sold  works  themselves 
are  relatively  equal  across  all  four  cities  (57.5%,  57.1%,  64.2%  and  64.6%). 
Washington,  DC,  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  most  likely  to  have  sold 
works  through  "other"  means  (20.3  percent  of  the  articts  had  this 'type  of  sale, 
while  13.4  percent  of  the  Houston  artists  used  this  technique).  <     /  , 

The  distribution  of  sal£s\methods  across  cities  is  reflected  in  the  use 
of  sales  representatives  also.  \Fifty-four  ro^nt  two  percent  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco artists  had  one  or  more  sales  representatives,  compared  to  50  percent 
in  Houston,  40.9  percent  in  Washington,  DC,  and  36.2  percent  in  Minneapolis.  „ 
These  figures  reflect  several  of  the  earlier  results  which  showed 
Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis  artists  behind  the  other  cities  with  regard 
to  the  exposure  and  commercial  success  of  their  work.*   The  mechanisms  which 
seem  to  provide  greater  success  to  artists  with  agents  include:    (1)  the  access 
of  agent  spaces  to  buyers;  (2)  the  business  expertise  of  agents  is  generally 
greater  than  that  of  artists;  (3)  agents  relieve  artists  of  the  need  to  spend 
(so  much)  time  selling,  thus  freeing  time  for  work;  and  (4)  the  structure  of 


*This  pattern  is  not  reflected  in  the  area  of  commissioning.    Houston  artists 
are  most  likely  to  have  received  a  commission  (55.7%),  but  Minneapolis  artists 
are  second  (50%)  and  Washington,  DC,  and  San  Francisco  artists  are  very 
close  with  42.7  percent  and  41.8  percent,  respectively.    Table  17, 
Appendix  E. 
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the  art  merket  can  enhance  the  perceived  quality  of  the  work  because  of  its 
appearance  in  recognized  art  spaces.    Buyers,  especially .those  who  buy  art  as 
'an  investment,  are  also  more  likely  to  look  to  galleries  or  agents  with 
established  reputatidns.    Having  access  to  and  use  of  such  intermediaries  seems 
more  prevalent  in  San  Francisco  and  Houston  (in  terms  of  exhibitions  and  sales) 
than  in  Washington,  DC,  and  Minneapolis.*        Another  empirical  demonstration 
of  the  association  between  having  some  kind  of  agent  and  "success"  is  presented 
in  Table  5.16,  which  shows  the  relationship  of  having, an  agent  to  weighted 
exhibition  record.  "  As  the  number  of  weighted  shows  increases,  the  proportion 
of  artists  without  an  agent  decreases.    Among  artists  with  two  or  more  agents, 
th§  converse  is  true. 

Despite  the  repeated  significant  associations  between  having  an  agent 
and  various  indicators  of  artistic  succass,  the  data  do  not  establish  a  non- 
reversible causal  relationship.    It  is  possible  to  argue  that  having  an  agent 
leads  to  greater  sales  success,  but  this  omits,  any  discussion  of  how  to  get 
such  an  agent  (usually  a  gallery  dealer),    Nor  are  artists  without  agents 
doomed  to  be  unsuccessful.    As  Table  5.16  reveals,  a  substantial  proportion 
(about  36%)  of  those  artists  wf^h  a  weighted  exhibition  record  of  31  or  more 
did  not  have  agents.  .Unfortunately,  our  data  do  not  permit  a  further  speci- 
fication  of  the  type  of  shows  which  are  associated  with  having  oi  agent,  so 
it  is  not  possible  to  define  the  quality  of  exhibition  history  for  those  high- 
score  artists  with  and  without  art  agent. 


*Although  our  investigation  of  the  exhibition  potential  in  each  of  the  cities 
does, not  suggest  that  Houston  artistes  should  have  such,  an  advantage  since 
there  are  relatively  few  well-established  galleries  in  that  city. 
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TABLE  5.16.    Sales  Representation  by  Weighted  Exhibition  Record* 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE!  Row 

OnW-\  '  None  Tota1 


WEIGHTED 

NUMBER  OF                 More  than  One 
EXHIBITIONS  %   %    \  J 


0/ 

to 


0-10      ,  12J  13.8  74.0  27.9 

11  .  20  20.8  24.9  54.3  27^3 


21  -  30 


21  .1  27.3  51.2  21.1 


31  -  40 


41  + 


COLUMN 
TOTAL 

% 

(N) 


) 
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Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample.  _ 
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33.1  27.3  38.9  12^6 


42.3  25.6  32J  1^ 


100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

(261)  (264)  (637)  (1162) 


Chi  Square  =  107.77515  with  12  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.00 


( 


In  one  extension  of  this  analysis,  it  was  determined  that  about  half  of 
the  artists  with  agents  were  represented  outside* their  immediate  locality 
(i.e.,  regionally,  nationally  or  internationally).*    This  helps  to  explain 
why  many  artists  claimed  two  or  more  agents.    The  relationship  between 
weighted  exhibition  record  and  having  local  and/or  nonlocal  agents  is  shown 
in  Table  18,  Appendix  E.    While  there  is  a  slight  tendency  for  high-score 
artists  to  have  a  higher  probability  of  regional,  national  or  international 
representation,  there  is  no  steady  trend  across  all  groups  showing  an  increase 
in  such  representation,  and  the  overall  relationship  is  not  different  than 
would  have  been  expected  by  chance. 

Table  5.17  reflects  a  s imil ar. agent-by-exhi bition-experience  pattern, 
this  time  measured  across  exposure  clusters.    Artists  with  low  exhibition 
experience,  e.g.,  cluster  1,  with  experience  in, group  shows  in  cooperatives 
(cluster  4),  or  with  most  experience  in  "other11  spaces  (clusters  6  and  10), 
are  less /likely  to  ha,e  agents.    As  the  level  of  experience  improves,  as  be- 
tween clusters  2,  3  and  9,  the  probability  of  having  an  agent  increases.** 
Interestingly,  for  those  artists  with  higher  experience  levels  and  significant 
experience  in  alternative  spaces  (cluster  8),  the  probability  of  having  an 
agent  is  similar- to  that  of  lower-experience  artists.    This  may  reflect  a 

somewhat  different  path  to  exhibition  (commercial  galleries)  success  or  a 

\ 

rejection  of  the  more  traditional  approaches  to  exhibiting  and  selling. 


The  proportion  represented  beyond  local  agents  was  approximately  equal  in 
all  cities  except  San  Francisco,  60  percent  of  whose  represented  artists  had 
agents  outside  the  local  area. 

**Attempts  to  exhibit  outside  a  local  area  follow  a  similar  pattern.  Those 
artists  with  greater  success  are  more  likely  to  have  tried  to  exhibit  outside 
their  local  area.    Those  artists  with  limited  exhibition  experience  or  whose 
experience  is  more  likely  to  have  been  with  cooperatives  or  other  spaces  are 
less  likely  (Table  19,  Appendix  E).    Again,  however,  our  cross-sectional  data 
do  not  permit  us  to  determine  if  success  or  ventures  into  other  areas  came 
first. 
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TABLE  5.17. 

Number  of  Sales  Representatives  by 

Expdsure  Patterns* 

\ 

EXPOSURE 
CLUSTERS 

More  than 
One 

3/ 
,0 

One 

•* 

5/ 

None 

S 

ROW 
TOTAL 

c/ 

(J) 

£fJ  1 

Low  Exhibitions 

13.4 

15.1 

71.2 

100.0 
(404) 

1 

Medium  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

29.8  - 

32.2 

38.0 

100.0 
(151) 

X 

High  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

.  43.4 

27.1 

29.5 

100.0 
(68) 

4. 

Urge  Group  in 
Alternative  Spaces  or 
Cooperatives 

14.9 

28.0 

57.1 

100.0 
(67) 

5. 

Qne*Person  in  Smell 
Group  in  Public  Spaces 

19.3 

23.3 

57.3 

100.0 
1 35) 

6. 

Large  Group  in 
Traditional,  Alternative, 
Cooperatives  or  "Other" 
Spaces 

3.9 

20.5 

75.6  _ 

100.0  , 
(38) 

7. 

Moderate  Exhibitions 
With  Large  Group  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

2418 

21.3  - 

53.8 

100.0 
(206) 

3. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
All  Types  of  Spaces 

29.3 

15.6 

55.1 

100.0 
(15) 

9. 

Voderate  Exhibitions 
in  Sm?ll  Group  Museum 
or  One-Person  Private 
Gallery  Shows 

41.9 

33.2 

19.0 

100.0 

(111) 

10. 

One-Person  "Other" 
Space  and  Larger 
Group  Shows 

°6.3 

0.0 

93.7 

100.0 
(16) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

(M) 

.  22.4 

22.7 

54.7 

100.0 
(1162) 

Chi  Sauare  *  169.13341  with  27  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  s  0.00 

a     ?    Or^ 

■ 

££J^*Tota1s  based  on  a  weignted  sample. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS,  WORKING  CONDITIONS  AND  PATTERN  OF  EXHIBITION 

In  this  secticjn,  we  examine  the  same  economic  (income, and  expenditures) 

■  & 

and  working  (studio  space  and  time  use)  conditions  described  in  Chapter  4, 

except  that  our  previous  analysis  is  expanded  to  include  the  relationship  of 

these  conditions  to  exhibition  pattern  (weighted  exhibition  record  and  exhibi- 

* 

tion  cluster).    This  analysis  will  characterize  in  greater  detail  the  groups 
of  artists  currently  working  in  the  four  cities. 

Exhibition  Pattern  and  Income 

Table  5.18  shows  the  clear  association  between  income  and  weighted  exhi- 
bition record:  as  the  level  of  exposure  increases,  so  does  art-generated  in- 
come.   Generally,  artists  must  expose  their  work  in  order  to  sell  it.  While 
this  relationship  was  very  regular,  it  was  not  strong  enough  (the  contingency 
coefficient  for  this  table  is  .39)  to  ignore  the  impact  of  other  factors. 
For  example,  over  a  third  of  the  artists  with  a  weighted  record  of  31  or  more 
earned  $1,000  or  less  for  their  art  during  1978.    About  14  percent  (one  in  7) 
earned  no  art  income.    Some  of  these  artists  may  have  had'museum  shows,  which 
are  weighted  heavily  in  this  index.    Others  may  have  had  commercial  shows  which 
were  unsuccessful  for  sales.    At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  artists 
wh£  did  sell  well,  but  have  a  low  exhibition  score.    These  artists  may  be 
assumed  to  be  selling  work  on  their  own,  based  on  personal  reputation  or  other 
techniques  which  do  not  sliow  up  in  our  index.*    Thus,  earning  money  from  art 
is  related  to  the  volume  and  prestige  of  exhibition  records,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  or  even  the  dominating  factor. 


The  three-year  time  limit  in  reviewing  exhibition  records  may  also  reduce  the 
scores  of  some  well-exhibited  artists  who  jad  been  showing  less  in  years  covered 
by  the  survey,  but  who  still  are  able  to  sell  their  work. 
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NHMRER 

OF 
SHOWS 


None 


TABLE  5.18.    Art  Income  by  Weighted  Exhibition  Record* 

ART  INCOME  ROW 

TOTAL 

$1-500    $501-1,000    $1,001-2,000    $2,001-4,000    $4,001-10,000    $l0,001-up  % 

%  %  %  %  %  •    %  (N) 


0-10 


43.0        21.1  12.4 


8.6 


6.0 


5.5 


3.4 


100.0 
(327) 


ro 

00 


11-20 


21-30 


31-40 


41-up 


24.1        22.3  15.0 


19.3        17.8  15.5 


15.4  9.6  15.9 


13.2  9.4  ■  13.1 


COLUMN  TOTAL        26.1         18.0  14.3 
(N) 


14.2 


13.1 


12.7 


9.7 


11.7 


Chi  Square  =  153.98901  with  24  degrees  of  freedom 
2613     Significance  ■  0.0 


11.8 


12.1 


17.5 


19.7 


11 .8 


7.7 


11.2 


14.0 


18.1 


9.8 


4.8 


11.0 


14.9 


.16.9 


8.3 


100.0 
(322) 


100.0 
(246) 


100.0 
(148) 


100.0 
(128) 


100.0 
(1172) 
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Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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In  Table  5.19,  we  examine  art  income  across  exhibition  patterns.    In  those 
clusters  which  imply  a  level  of  exhibition,  clusters  1,  2,  3  and  8,  the  associ- 
ation between  higher  income  and  higher  exhibit- level  is  repeated.    Almost  three- 
fourths  of  cluster  1  artists  (with  few  exhibitions  of  any  type)  earned  less 
than  $1 ,000  for  their  art  in  1978.    This  is  the  strongest  outcome  yet,  which 
suggests  that  artists  must  show  their  work  to  eerrn  money  from  it.    In  contrast, 
47.8  percent  of  cluster  3  and  53.1  percent  of  cluster  8  (the  most  heavily -and 
widely  exhibited  groups)  earned  $2,000  or  more,    In  other  clusters,  we  are 
able  to  gain  some  new  insights  about  the  economic  "meaning"  of  an  exhibition 
pattern.    For  example,  artists  who  tend  to  exhibit  in  large  group  shows  in 
cooperatives  or  alternative  spaces  (cluster  4)  tend  to  earn  much  less  from 
their  art.    In  fact,  this  group  earns  less,  on  the  average,  than  artists-with 
many  fewer  shows,  who  tend  to  exhibit  in  large  group  shows  in  museums,  public, 
spaces  or  commercial  galleries  (cluster  7).    This  suggests  that  the  traditional 
exhibition  pattern  (commercial  galleries  and  museums),  even  at  the  level  of 
large  group  shows,  has  more  positive  economic  outcomes  than  the  cooperative/ 
alternative  space^ al ternati ves .    Public  gallery  artists  (cluster  5),  even  when 
they  participate  in  one-person  small  group  shows,  tend  to  be  near  the  bottom 
of  the  art  income  scala     Compare  cluster  5  to  cluster  9,  where  the  number 
and  type  of  exhibition  is  similar  but  the  location,  public  space  versus  commer- 
cial gallery,  differs.    Those  with  the  commercial  experience  are  much  more 
likely  to  appear  in  higher  art  income  categories. 

While  income^  is  not  the  only  form  of  reward  artists  receive,  it  is  one 
important   indicationof  their  achievement.    The  results  of  this  table  suggest: 
(1)  that  some  form  of  exhibition  is  extremely  beneficial  to  selling  significant 
amounts;  of  art;  (2)  that  more  exhibition  is  likely  to  lead  to  more  (in  dollar) 
sales;  and  (3)  that  shows  -in  more  traditional  spaces  (commercial  galleries 

->   i  i        -  J  — fai — —  
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TABLE  5.19. 

Art  Income  by  Exposure 

Patterns* 

EXPOSURE 
CLUSTERS 

ART  INCOME 

None  $1-500 
*  « 

•> 

$501-1000 

$1  001-2000 

> 

$2001-4000 

K 

$4001-10,000 

3 

$10001  UP 

e 

Row  Total 

(K) 

1.      LOW  cxniBiuunj 

38.6 

21.9 

15.4 

8.7 

0.9 

«*  .  / 

J.O 

100.0 
(409) 

2.    Medium  Exhibition!  m 
Traditional  Sottas 

22.2 

12.3 

1 1  7 
II./ 

15.1 

16.1 

8.6 

100.0 

X     Hitft  Exhibitions  m 
Trtditiontl  Sptcts 

14.9 

12.2 

12.1 

13.8 

18.4. 

13.5 

14.9 

100.0 
(  53) 

4.     Lsrtt  Grouo  in ' 
AJiwntu*  Soactt  or 
Coootrtttvst 

11  .2 

25.7 

19.9 

7.6 

9.1 

2.2 

i  uu .  u 

(  57) 

i    Ons-Ptrtcn  m  Small 
¥  Gro-jo  m  Public  Soacss 

26.5 

2-1.7 

14.6 

9.1 

16.5 

8.6 

2.9 

100.  c 

(  85! 

8.     Ursa  Grouo  m 

TrtOitionai,  Arttmttwt, 
poootutwtt  or  "Other" 
Sous* 

16.6 

17.1 

6.7 

12.7 

22.4 

10.6 

13.8 

100.0 
{  38) 

7.     Modtrttt  Exhibitions 
With  Urft  Grouo  in 
Too  ft  ran*  Soacas 

22.1 

20.0 

10.9 

13.5 

12.0 

10.7 

10.9 

100.0 
(208) 

1     Hten  Exhibitions  in 
Ail  Types  of  Soacss 

8.8 

0.0 

22.4 

15.6 

0.0 

1  "1  £ 
1  J  .  C  o 

jy .  d 

100.0 

— : — \  

9.    Modtrttt  Exhibitions 
m  Smsi!  Grouo  Mustum 
or  Ont^tnon  Pnvttt 
Giiltry  Shorn 

15.5 

8.4 

14.0 

11.3 

17.2 

15.4 

18.3 

100. G 
{H2! 

10.    Ont-Ptrson  "Other" 
Sotct  tnd  Lirot 

Grouo  Shows 

18.9 

8.2, 

28.3 

16.3 

15.7 

12.6 

0.0 

100.  0 
^  !  15) 

COLUMN 
TOTAL 

Sf 

-J 

26.1 

18.0 

14.3 

11.7 

11  .8 

9.3 

8.3 

ioo.: 

(1172; 

Chi  square  ■  185.94949  w1tn  54  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  -  0.0000 


rotals  oasea  on  a  weignted  sample. 
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and  museums)  will  probably  lead  to  greater  economic  success  than  shows  in  non- 
traditional  spaces  (cooperatives  and  alternative  spaces).    However,  the  hier- 
archy implied  by  these  restUs  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  attitudes  of 
artists  and  other  recognized  art  experts  about  the  "importance 11  of  the  various 
types  of  exhibition  spaces.    What  sells  is  not  always  what  many  people  think 
is  good.    Any  eventual  confluence  of  economic,  exhibition  and  other  types  of 
artistic  success  (recognition)  are*  unfortunately,  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study. 

The  relationship  between  total  income  and  WER  follows  the  same 
pattern  as  art  income;  artists  with  a  higher  exhibition  score  are  more 
Jikely  to  have  a  higher  total  income  (Table  20,  Appendix  E).    However,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  sources  of  art  income  and  total  income,  the 
pattern  is  not  linear  and  not, as  strong.    For  the  lowest  income  group  (less 
than  $3,000  in  1978),  the  pattern  is  clear.    More  than  4  in  10  of  the  artists 
with  an  exhibition  score  of  10  or  less  earn  less  than  $3,000.    About  3.5. in 
10  of  those  with  a  score  of  11-20  are  in  this  gro!ip.    A  little  less  than  2.5 
in  10  of  those  with  a  score  of  21-30  are  in  this  group  and  slightly  less  than 
2.5  in  10  of  those  with  scores  of  31-40  are  in  the  lowest  group.  Finally, 
about  1.5  in  10  of  those  with  the  highest  scores,  41  or  more,  are  in  the  lowest 
income  group.    In  other  income  categories,  the  pattern  is  less  distinct,  demon- 
strating the  impact  of  other  means  of  support  and  their  independence  from 
exhibition  success.  ^ 

In  Table  21,  Appendix  E,  total  income  is  compared  to  exhibition  cluster 
membership.    In  this  analysis,  the  pattern  of  positive  association  between 
income  and  level  of  exhibition  breaks  down.*    For  example,  there  is  essentially 


eric 


"he  highly  significant  chi  ,sqjare  for  this  table  is  due  largely  to  the  large 
-    numDer  of  cells  and  tells  us-1  ttle  aoout  the  nature  uf  the  pattern. 
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no  difference  in  the  distribution  of  income  among  the  first  three  clusters, 
despite  a  substantial  difference  in  exhibition  success  in  these  clusters* 
On  the  other  hand,  cluster  8  artists  have  the  greatest  overall 
exhibition  success,  and  the  highest  average  income  (although  these  results 
are  based  on  a  very  small  N).    The  implication  of  this  table,  as  it  was 
in  Table  2P    is  that  outside  income  largely  dilutes  any  association 
between  art  income  and  exhibition  record,  i.e.,  we  are  unable  to  predict 
total  income  from  exhibition  record. 

Exhibition  Pattern  and  Expenditures  o 
In  ChapteV  4,  we  saw  that  the  level  of  expenditures  (production  costs) 
was  related  to  the  level  of  art  income.    Earlier  in  this  chapter,  we  showed 
how  exhibition  record  was  related  to" art  income.    Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  as  the  weighted  exhibition  level  increases,  so  do  production 
costs  (Table  22,  Appendix  E).    This  association  is  stronger  (contingency 
coefficient  equal  .405)  than  either  of  the  referenced  relationships  and  it 
suggests  an  interesting  three-way  relationship  between  effort,  costs  and 
exhibition  success.    Those  artists  who  show  less  do^not  seem  to  put  forth 
much  effort  (as  measured  Sy  production  cost)  as  those  who  show  more.  Part 

of  the  difference  way  be  the  result  of  having  less  money  and/or  time  to 

-  r> 

devote  to  their  art.    PSrt  may  be  lack  of  interest.     Still  another  explana- 
tion  is  the  lack  of  positive  feedback,  in  the  form  of  recognition  or  money, 
for  earlier  efforts,  i.e.,  those  who  a^e  successful  at  exhibiting  or 
selling  are  likely  to  do  more.    As  with  all  of  the  relationships  discussed 
in  this  study,  the  level  of  association  *s  only  moderate.    There  an? 
exceptions  who  have  nigh  production  costs  and  i  low  weighted  exhibition 
record  (indicating  substantial  effort  but  little  success)  and  those  who 
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have  low  costs  and  high  success.    We  expect  the  latter  group  to  include 
primarily  well-known  artists  whose  work  is  in  high  demand. 

Similar  results  can  be  observed  in  Table  23,  Appendix  E,  which  shows 
the  relationship  between  production  costs  and  exhibition  cluster  membership. 
Clusters  with  a  lower  number  of  exhibitions, e.g. ,  cluster  1,  te$d  to  have 
lower  production  costs.    Those  with  more  exhibitions  tend  to  have  higher 
costs,  e.g.,  clusters  3  and  8.    There  is,  however,  a  large  intermediate 
group  for  whom  \t  is  very  difficult  to  predict  production  costs.    Artists  ' 
in  clusters  5  (one-person  and  small  group'shows  in  public  spaces)  and  6 
(large  group  shows  in  traditional,  cooperative  or  "other"  spaces)  have 
similar  expenditure  patterns,  but,  .a  substantially  different  number  of  shows. 
A  partial  explanation  for  this  outcome  is  the  fact  that  one-person  or 
small  group  shows-  usually  Jnvol ve  more  individual  pieces  than  large 
group  shows.    Thus,  the  relationship  between  the  production  cost  and  number 
of  works  produced  for  shows  persists.    Those  artists  less  likely "to  show 
their  work  are  also  less  likely  to  produce  as  much  (spend  as  much  money 
on  production). 

Exhibition  Pattern  and  Working  Conditions 

Working  Space 

Mose  than  two-thirds  (68 . 1  %  J  of  the  artists  with  no  studio  space 
have  a*  weighted  exhibition  record  of  10  or  less  (Table  24,  Appendix  E). 
As  wei anted  exhibition  record  increases,  the  likelihood  of  having  space 
at  home  decreases.    Exhibition  success  is  to  some  degree  associated 
with  the  location  of  studio  soace.    Artists  with  greater  exhioition  success 
are  much  more  likely  to  have  a  studio  soace- and  that  space  is  more  likely 
to  be' outside  their  own  home.    Our  data  do  not  tell  us,  however,  whether 
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success  or  outside  space  came  first.    It  seems,  likely  t^at  they  are 
interactive.    A  moderate  success  may  make  outside  space  affordable,  although 

outside  space  is  clearly  not  the  only  route  tc  success.* 

i 

Level  of  Effort: 

In  Chapter  4,  we  showed  that  artists  spend  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  at  various  phases  of  their  art  work,  including  producing,  experimenting, 
preparing  for  exhibits,  selling,  discussing  art,  etc.    Success,  however,  is 
not  always  a  function  of  current  effort  or  interest.    Sometimes  previous 
success  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  artists  to  continued  success.  In 
other  instances,  the  level  of  effort  is  contingent  on  achieving  enough 
success  to  generate  the  funds  and  time  to  devote  tc  art  activities.  In 
this  section,  we  examine  the  relationship  between  time  utilization  and 
exhibition  patterns  as  measured  by  the  WER  and  exhibition  § 
clusters.** 

Table  5.20  shows  weighted  exhibition  records  in  terms  of  the  amount,  of 
time  spent  on  art  activities.    There  is  a  weak  but  statistically  significant 
positive  association  between  weighted  exhibition  record  and  time  spent 
on  art  activities,  i.e.,  artists  who  are  more  successful  are  likely  to 
spend  more  time  on  art  activities.    For  example,  45.5  percent  of  those  who 
spend  up  to  10  hours  on  art  activities  are  in  the  lowest  exhibition 
category,  while  only  6.7  percent  and  3.8  percent  of  this  group  are  in  the 
two  nighest  exhibition  categories.    There  is  an  interesting  balance,  however, 
in  the  high  effort  categories.    For  artists  who  spend' 31  -  40  hours  and 


"There  is  no  strong  relationship  between  the  type  of  studio  (rented 
Shared,  owned,  etc.)  and  level  of  success  as  measured  in  our  data. 

**Th£  basic  distribution  of  time  across  six  art  activities  is  snown  in 
Table  25,  Aooendix  E.    The  distribution  of  nonor  nary  "other"  activities 
is  snown  in  Tao'e  26,  Appendix  E.    Table  25  shows  that  producing  and 
experimenting  are  tfte  orimary  art  activities.    Selling  art  is  the  activity 
to  Which  the  least  time  is  devoted  (less  that  one  percent  devote  "npst 
centime*  to  selling;. 
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TABLE 

5.20.    Weiahted  Exhibition 

Record  by  Art  Activities  Time* 

WEIGHTED 
NUMBER 
OF  SHOWS 

NUM8ER  OF  HOURS 
»0  -  10  ' 

to 

11  -  20 

% 

- 

21  -  30 

% 

31  -  40 

% 

41  UP 

ROW 
TOTAL 

0-10 

45  ft 

28.4 

24.8 

18.6 

18.0 

A 

c 

27,9 

11  -  20 

24.7 

33.1 

34.3 

21  .4 

19.8 

27.4 

21  -  30 

18.9 

13.3 

20.1 

24.8 

23.4 

21 .0 

?1  -  40 

6.7 

12.1 

10.1 

15.0 

21.1 

12.7 

41  -  Up 

3.8 

7.1 

10.7 

20.1 

17.1 

11.0 

COLUMN 
TOTAL 

f 
(N) 

i 

100.0 
(234) 

100.0 
(304) 

100.0 
(223) 

100.0 
(168) 

100.0 
(212) 

100.0 
(1141) 

Chi  square  =  114.34665  with  16  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  0.000 


*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample.  277 
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over  41  hours  per  week  on  their  art  work,  there  is  little  difference 
across  exhibition  groups.    This  suggests  a  nonsymetric  relationship 
in  which  an  artist  must  work  hard  to  be  successful,  but  working  hard  does 
not  guarantee  success.     The  major  intangibles  are,  of  course,  quality 
and  the  process  of  getting  work-s  exhibited  (which  is  the  subject  of  our 
discussion  in  Chapter  6).** 

Tables  28  -  3T,  Appendix  F, -present  the  distribution  of  different 
types  of  art  activity  -  producing  work  for  show,  experimenting,  selling, 
and  preparing  works  to  be  shown  (framing,  hanging  shows)  - 
for  each  WER/category.    As  in  the  previous  tables,  we  find 
somewhat  more  emphasis  on  production  among  artists  with  a;  higher 
exhibition  level  (Table  28),  although  the  difference  is  not  as  pronounced 
(the  contingency -coerficient  is  only  .203).,   Clearly,  artists  who  do  not 
show  are  more  likely  to  spend  1  ittle  or  no  time  in  show-oriented  production 

With  regard  to  experimentation  time,  however,  there  is  much  less 
difference  (Table  29).    'About  ,hal  f  -of  all  WER  grojjps"  indicate  that 
they  spend  "some  time"  experimenting.'    Artists  in  the  two  highest 

exhibition  categories  (with  a  score  of  31  or  more)  are  relatively  more 
likely  to  say  they  spend  most  time  exhibiting.    This  suaqests  that  trying 

4 

new  ideas  is  important  to  exhibition  success.    Some  exhibitors  told  us 

'      '  -  _     .  0 

that  the  "development"  of  c  artist  is  an'  important  part  of  their  evaluation 

of  the  artists'  work.    Those  who  do  not  show  evolution  in  their?  .work 

would  oe  less  likely  to  "succeed"  given  th.is  criterion.    Thus,  the  successful 

*A  similar  pattern  of  time  usage  for  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  studio 
in  an  average  week.,  but  it  is  somewhat  weaker  (Table  27,  Appendix  E). 
Artists  who  spend  up  to  10  hours  in  their  studios  are -more  likely  to  have 
a  low-weighted  exhibition  level  than  a  high-level.    Spending  more  time, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  greater  exhibition  success. 
Thus,  when  measured  in  terms  of  actual  time  spent,  the  exclusion  of  non- 
production  activities  does  not  increase  our  ability  to  oredict  exhibition 
success. 

**Factors  such  as  artistic  experience,  interest  in  exhi biting,  etc.  ,  are 
aspects  of  this  relationship,  also,  but  they  seem  to  play  a  smaller  role. 


if 

artist  spends  relatively  more  time  in  this  area. 

While  very  few  artists  spent  most  time  trying  to  sell  their  art, 
an  examination  of  the  proportion  who  spent  no  time  in  this  activity 
shows  that  successful  artists  are  relatively  more  likely  to  put  at  least 
some-effort  into  selling  (Table  30).    The  successful  exhibition  of  art 
requires  production,  experimentation,  and  some  individual  effort  to  get 

•kit 

works  exhibited. 

Finally/  artists  with  higher  exhibition  levels  are  more  likely 
to  spend  at  least  some  time  on  the  preparation  of  their  works  for  show 
(Table -31 ).  This  is  certainly  expected  and  the  only  interesting  issue 
arising  from  this  table  is  that  artists  who  are  not  showing  very  much  are 
spending  as  much  time  on  hese  activities  as  they  do.  It  seems  likely 
that  a  substantial  effort  is  made  in  anticipation  of  shows  which  never 
occur.. 

Time  utilization  was  examined  across  exhibition  patterns  (clusters) 
also.    To  some  degree,  the  results  of  this  analysis  extend  the 
basic  results*  of  the  analyses  of  WER,    In  Table  5.21,  for  examole, 
we  see  that  the  grouD  with  the  highest  proportion  (50.82)  spending 
most  time  experimenting  are  the  artists  most  likely  to  have 
oeen  exhibited  (cluster  8).    However,  this  is  a  small  group  and  other 


^Caution  should  be  exercised  in  making  this  interpretation.    Our  question 
on  experimentation  could  not  provide  for  both  thorough  definition  and  effi 
cient  surveys.    Some  artists  may  "experiment"  as  they  are  producing  their 
current  work,  making  slight  rather  than  radical  changes.    We  nave  no 
knowledge  of  which  type  of  "experimentation"  was  perceived  by  the  artists 
responding  to  the  question.    We  assume  that  the  distribution  of  other 
interpretations  was  random  across  the  weighted  exhibition  levels. 
**As  the  data  show,  some  artists  can  be  niunly  successful  without  any 
a^oarent  "selling"  effort.    These  artists  are  probably  able  to  rely  on 
orevious  success  and  prior  agreements  to  continue  a  successful  exhibition 
schedule.    They  may  have  been  invited  to  exhibit  and/or  they  may  ^ave 
ongoing  arrangements  witn  private  galleries.    We  will  return  to  tn is  oomt 
rmpinen  ,ve  examine  exnibition  clusters. 


TABLE  5.21 

.    Exhibition  Pattern 

by  Time  Spent' 

Experimenting*  « 

EXHI3ITI0N  CLUSTER 

PROPORTION 
Most  Time     Some  Time 

OF  TIME  USED 
Little  Time 

Mo  Time 

>  j 

ROW 
TOTAL 

m 

1. 

Low  Exhibitions 

28.1  49.2 

15.4 

7.4 

100.0 
(386) 

2. 

Mtdium  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spacts 

30.7  50.6 

18.7 

0.0 

100.0 
(149)  J 

1 

High  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spacss 

15.7  62.3 

19.7 

2.2 

100.0 
(67) 

4. 

Largs  Group  in 
Altamativa  Spacss  or 
Cooparativas 

26.7  58.0 

13.3 

2  0 

100.0 
(66) 

.  5. 

Gna-Psnon  in  Small 
Group  in  Public  Spacss 

28.8  48.9 

21. : 

1.2 

100.0 

(84) 

s. 

✓ 

Langs  uroup  in 
Traditional,  Aitarnativa, 
Cooparativas  or  "Qthsr" 
Soacas 

26.1  56.7 

13.5 

3.6 

100.0 

(36) 

7. 

Modorsts  Exnibitions 
With  Largs  Group  in 
Traditional  Spacss 

30.0  46.5 

22.2 

l  .J 

inn  n 
(202) 

3. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
All  Typas  of  Soacas 

50.3  42.9 

6.8 

0.0 

100.0 

(16) 

9. 

Mooafaia  txniotiions 
in  Small  Group  Musaum 
or  0n**P«r$on  Privats 
Gaiter/  Shows 

18.3  59.8 

20.7 

1.2 

100.0 

10. 

Ona-Psron  "Other" 
Soaca  and  Larga 
Group  Shows 

30.2  47.8 

22.0 

0.0 

1  00. 0 

(16) 

I0LUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

27.3  51.3 

.  18.0- 

100.0 

Chi  Square  =  53.84  with  27  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0015 

ERJC 

Is  oased  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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results  are  not  as  clear.    Artists  in  cluster  3,  who  also  have  substantial' 
exhibitions  (although  in  more  traditional  spaces),  have  fewest  artists  who 
.spend  most  time  experimenting.    In  the  remaining  eight  clusters,  the  proportion 
indicating  they  spend  "some  time"  experimenting  is*  relatively  constant 
(ranging  from  42.9  to  59.8%),  and  only  cluster  one  contains  more  than 
3.6  percent  who  say  they  spend  "no  time"  experimenting.    (The  total 
for  cluster  one  is  7.4  percent.) 

Table  5.22  shows  the  distribution  of  time  spent  producing  work. 
Once  again,  there  is  a  slight  tendency  for  artists  who  show  less  (e.g., 
clusters  1,  5  and  7)  to  spend  somewhat  less  time  on  production.    But  ^ 
the  remaining  artists  do  not  exhibit  the  same  pattern.^  It  seems  likely 
that  the  general  categories  ("most,"  some"  anti  "little")  used  in  this 
question  are  only  sensitive  enough  to  identify  gross  differences,  while 
the  exhibition  pattern  differences  identified  in  the  remaining  clusters 
are  not  large  enough    to  show  more  ^systemati c  results.    Using  a  somewhat 
more  precise  indicator  of  production  time,  the  number  of  hours  spent 
in  an  average  week  in  the  production  of  art,  results  in  a  clearer  pattern. 
Table  5.23  shows  this  distribution.    Over  the  first  three  clusters,  * 
the  increase  in  exhibition  success  is  reflected  in  an  increase  in  time 
spent  on  production.    Using  a  breakpoint  of  20  hours,  it  is  evident  that 
tnose  artists  who  are  not  successful  in  getting  exhibitions,  e.g.,  clusters 
1  and  5,  are  more  likely  to  put  less  than  20  hours  in  their  art  in  an 
average  week.    As  in  the  previous  distribution  (Table  5.22),  however, 
other  groups  are  less  consistent.    For  example,  member"  of  cluster  seven, 
who  have  a  relatively  low  number  of  exhibits  (mostly  large  group  shows) 
split  about  equally  between  more  and  less  than  20  production  hours.    This  is 
true  for  cluster  9,  also,  although  artists  in  this  group  are  more  likely 

D9^to  have  one-person  or  small  group  shows.  Ooi 
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TABLE  5.22. 

Exhibition 

Pattern  &y  Time  Spent  Producing  Work 

r 

PROPORTION  OF 
Most  Time     Some  Time 

ttmc  Mem 

Little  Time 

No  Time 

ROW 
TOTAL 

EXHIBITION  CLUSTERS 

J 

,0 

:/ 

5 

J 

(H) 

1. 

Low  Exhibitions 

42.3 

27.0 

18.7 

11.9 

100.0 
(376) 

1 

Medium  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spam 

66.4 

27.8 

5.9 

,0.0 

100.0 
(145) 

3. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

66  0 

CO  .  u 

4.1 

1.9 

100.0 
(68) 

4. 

Largs  Group  in 
Alternative  Spacts  or 
Cooperatives 

58.6. 

* 

32.6 

6.8 

1  .9 

100.0 
(67) 

5. 

One-Person  in  Small 
Group  in  Public  Spaces 

51. 1 

36.4 

9.1 

3.4 

100.0 
(83) 

6. 

Large  Group  in 
Traditional,  Alternative, 
Cooperatives  or  "Other" 
Spaces 

57.3 

32.7 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 
(38) 

7. 

Moderate  Exhibitions 
With  Large  Group  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

54.7 

27.6 

i 

; 

12.9 

4.8 

100.0 
(206) 

8. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
All  Types  of  Spaces 

58.5 

41.5 

o.-o 

0.0 

100.0 
(15) 

9. 

Moderate  Exhibitions 

In  omail  VSiOUP  mUwUlTJ 

or  One-Person  Private 
Gallery  Shows 

64.8 

25.4 

5  "* 

4  4 

100.  ) 

(no) 

10. 

One-Penon  "Other" 
Space  and  Large 
Group  Shows 

45.6 

45.6 

8.7 

0.0 

100.0 

(15) 

COLUMN  TOTAL* 

(N)  " 

54.1 

28.8 

11  .3 

5.3 

100.0 

(1122)  , 

Chi  Sqi<are  =  103.67  with  27  degrees  of  freedom 
Sianificance  =  0.0000 

• 

ERJC  Totals  based  on  h  weighted  sampl 
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TABLE  5.23.    Exhibition  Pattern  By  Hours  Spent  Producing  Art* 

(In  an  Average  WeeTX 


EXHIBITION  CLUSTERS 

0  -  10 

<Q 

11  -  ; 

0/ 

NUMBER  OF  HOURS 
10     21  -  30     31  -  40 

0/  M 
/O  0 

41  or  niore 

0 

ROW 
TOTAL 

(N) 

1. 

Low  Exhibitions 

40.9 

25.9 

14.8 

10.2 

8.2 

100.0 
(373) 

1 

Medium  Exhibitions  in 
Tradition*!  Spaces 

21  .6 

17.4 

27.2 

17.5 

16.3 

100.0 

(1*46). 

1 

High  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spacas 

17  n 
I  /  .  U 

17.7 

36.4 

14.8 

14.1 

1  UU  .  U 

(68). 

4. 

Largs  Group  in 
Alternative  Spacas  or 
Cooperativts 

27.2 

32.5 

20.6 

10.4 

9.4 

100.0 
(66) 

5. 

Gne-Person  in  Small 
Group  id  Public  Spacas 

27.1  . 

.  34.0 

19.0 

9.3 

10.6 

100.0 

(32 ) 

8. 

c 

Large  Group  in 
Traditional,  Alternative, 
Cooperatives  or  "Other" 
Spacas 

'  25.2 

30. .4 

12.7 

11.7 

20.0 

• 

100.0 
(38) 

7. 

Moderate  Exhibitions 
Whh  Large  Group  in 
Traditional  Spacas 

23.2 

27.2 

1Q  1 
1  0.  1 

1  A  Q 
14.0 

16.7 

100.0 
(196)  - 

8. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
All  Types  g.  Spacas 

17,1 

17.1 

0.0 

14.9 

50.8 

100.0 
(15) 

9. 

Moderate  Exhibitions 
in  Small  Group  Museum 
or  One-Person  Privata 
Gallery  Shows 

12.2 

- 

35.4 

17.1 

19.0 

0 

16.2 

• 

100.0 

10. 

One-Person  "Other" 
Space  and  Large 
Group  Shows 

28.8 

6.7 

8.7 

32.2 

23.5 

100.0 

"(15) 

COLUMN  TOTAL* 
(N) 

28.1 

26.2 

18.9 

13.5 

13.3 

100.0 
(1108) 

Chi  Square  =  120.60  with  36  degrees  of  f 
Sianificance  =  0.000 

reedom 

O  O  r\ 

based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


0  Despite  the  positive  relationship  between  exhibition  record  and 

art  production  time,  the  exceptions  are  still  a  very  \nportant  part  of 
these  results.  Artists  who  show  less  seem  to  spend  less  time  on  their 
work,  but  this  is  not  universally  true  and  we  have  no  way  to  determine 
if  lack  of  exhibition  success  is  a  couse  or  effect  of  the  level  of  effort. 

i 

3 

We  have  made  a  deliberate  effort  to  examine  this  issue  from  a  variety 

of  perspectives  in  order  to  uncover  evidence  which  might  support 

either  the  general  direction  of  thi's  relationship  or  specific  instances 

(within  .groups )  where  a  particular  pattern  might  operate.    Based  on  the 

results  of  this  section,  this  question  is  still  unanswered.    In  addition 

to  the  number  of  exhibits,  the  cluster  analysis  identified  groups  of  / 

artists  who  showed  in  different  locations  (cooperatives,  alternative 

spaces,  museums,  commercial  galleries,  etc.)  and  in  different  types  of 

shows  (one-perso<-    small  group,  large  group),  but  analysis  of  these  groups 

did  not  suggest  a  pattern  of  effort.  -  With  the  exception  of  how  often 

artists  showed,  there  is  no  evidence  that  artists  with  different  exhibition 

patterns  worked  at  different  levels  or  experimented  to  a  greater  or 
★ 

lesser  degree. 
Employment  Condition 

The  final  analysis  of  working  conditions  and  exhibition  record  concerns 
the  amount  of  time  artists  must  devote  to  outside  jobs.    In  our  discussions, 
many  artists  indicate  a  feeling'that  having  a  job  (other  than  their  art 
work)  created  problems  in  finding  the 'time  or  "having  the  energy"  to  do 

*The  possible  exception  to  this  generalization  is  cluster  8,  whose  artists 
were  described  as  more  likely  to  fall  into  the  new  art  forms  category 
and  who  tended  to  spend  more  time  in  experimenting.    However,  the  size 
of  this  group,  weighted  N=15,  nakes  accurate  generalization  difficult. 
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art  after  work  or  on  weekends.    This  suggests  that  artists  in  this  situation 
may  be  less  productive  and  successful  than  artists  not  encumbered  by  outside 
jobs  (see  Berron,  1968).    Other  artists  found  coping  with  their-art 
easier  after  the  release  of  an  outside  job  (either  art-related  or  nonart-' 
related).    These  artists  would  presumably  not  be  inhibited  by  their 
employment  requirements.    While  our  data  do  not  permit  us  to  answer  the 
specific  issues  raised  by  these  two  positions,  we  can  address  the  ijiore- 
general  question  of  the  empirical  relationship  of  employment  and  exhibition 
success. 

Table  5.24  shows  the  number  of  hours  worked  on  a  paying  job  across 
weighted  exhibition  levels.    There  is  a  slight  trend  for  those  working 
full-time  on  other  jobs  to  appear  in  a  lower  exhibition  level  group 
(reading  down  the  fifth  column).    However,  this  trend       not  sustained 
for  those  working  less  hours.    For  example,  27.3  percent  of  those  working 
0  to  10  hours  are  in  the  0-10  exhibition  lev-el  group,  and^  10.1  percent  of 

those  workinc  0  to  10  hours  are  at  the  41-or-more  exhibition  level.  These 
percentages  correspond  almost  exactly  (27.9%  and  10.6%)  with  the  overall 
number  in  these  exhibition  groups,  indicating  no  effect  of  the  number  of 
hours  worked. 

Earlier,  we  speculated  that  holding  an  art-rela.t-ed  job  might  be 
an  important  element  in  an  artist's  success.    In  Tables  32  and  33,  Appendix 
E,  we  examined  the  relationship  of  holding  full-  and  part-time  jobs  to 
weighted  exhibition  record.    In  both  instances  the  relationship  was  found 
to  be  nonsignificant  at  the  .05  probability  level.    Thu: ,  the  di  fference 
between  full-  and  part-t inu  -art  and  nonart  jobs  did  not  influence  weighted 
exhibition  record.    However,  in  Tab^e  5.25,  we  present  results**  which 
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TABLE  5.24.    Weighted  Exhibition  Record  by  Job  Time* 
'  NUMBER  OF  HOURS 

WEIGHTED     *                          '  Row 

NUMBER  OF         0-10        11  -  20  21  -  30       31  -  40  41  Up  Total 

SHOWS  %  ■%  %  %  •  %  °L- 

-0  -  10              27.3            24.3  24.9           29.0  37.0  27.9 

11  -  20              25.3     ,       25.1  32.3           31.5  24.9  27.8 


21  -  30  21.1  21.7  15.4  24.7        17.8  20.8 

31  -  40  16.2         *    12.6  16.4  6.5        12.5  ,12.9 


Chi  Square  =  34.71533  with  16  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0043 


\ 


*Totals  based  on  a  we  raffed  sample.  ^ 
O  *  .  234 


41  up  10.1  16.3  11.0  8.2  7.8  10.6 


COLUMN 
TOTAL 

%  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0       100.0  100.0 

(N)  (341)  (130)  (167)  (261)       (116)  (1066) 


TABLE  5.25.    Weighted  Exhibition  Record  By  Type  of  Job 


TYPE  OF  JOB 


WEIGHTED'            Art-Related  NonArt-Related 
NUMBER  OF                Job  Job 
EXHIBITIONS  %  % 


0-10 

25.0 

31  .8 

11  -  20 

o  o  n 
do  .U 

OQ.  7 

21  -  30 

Cl.l 

cu .  c 



31  -  40" 

10.2 

41  or  more 

12.1 

9,6 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
■(879) 

100.0 
(414)^ 

V 
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suggest  that  holding  any  art-related  job  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  artist. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  artists  holding  art-related  jobs  to  have  a 
better  UER  than  artists  who  do  not  hold  such  jobs.*    Our  model 
suggested  that  artists  with  arc-related  jobs  might  have  an  advan- 
tage in  relevant  contacts  and  information  that  would  provide  an  edge  in 
getting  exhibited.    However,  our  data  do  not  reveal  whether  the  exhibition 
led  to  an  art-related  job  or  vice  versa.    Also,  the  differences  are  not 
large  and-it  would  be  dangerous  to  draw  general  conclusions. 

The  Impact  of  Exhibition  Pattern 
The  analyses  of  exhibition  patterns  provides  a  useful  overview  of  the 
avenues  of  success  for  professional  artists.    A  large  proportion  (35. IX) 
lists  only  1  to  3  shows  over  the  three  years  of  the  study.    These  are 
marginal  professionals  who  are  generally  sess  experienced,  less  ambitious, 
or  just  not  very  good.    They  are  so.newhat  disproportionately  likely  to 
be  sculptors,  drawers,  photographers  or  new  forms  artists  (over  40%  of 
these  groups  are  in  the  low  exhibition  cluster).    There  is  only  one  small 
group  of  artists  (cluster  8)  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  truly  broad 
based  exhibition  record  (over  3  years).    The  remaining  artists  (over  60% 
of  the  total)  focus  on  just  one  type  of  show  with  some  clusters  represented 
in  other  show  types  more  than  others.    At  the  extreme  is   a  group  of 
commercial  gallery  exhib-'tors  (cluster  9),  a  group  of  public  gallery  exhibitors 
(cluster  5),  and  a  group  who  exhibit  in  a  variety  of  traditional  spaces 
(museum,  commercial  and  public  spaces),  but  only  in  large  grouo  shows. 

*A  test  of  statistical  significance  was  not  applied  in  this  instance 
because  the  samples  overlap.  Some  artists  held  both  art-relater1  and 
n'onart  jobs. 
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Part  of  the  result  mayvbe  a  function  of  the  limited  timeframe, 
three  years,  used  in  the  study.    Most  exhibition  career  development  takes 
longer  than  three  years.    If  time  is  a  limiting  factor,  the  results 
suggest  that  most  artists  function  within  a  relatively  narrow  range  of 
space  accessibility.  Analysis  of  the  correlates  of  exhibition  pattern 
shows  that  artists  working  in  certain  art  forms,  sculptors,  drawers, 
photographers,  and  new  forms  artists,  are  less  likely  to  have  a  large 
number  or  a  variety  of  exhibits.    This  suggests  that  space  is  less 
accessible  f0r  these  grdifp's.    Other  factors  also  seem  to  influence 
differential  accessibility.    Among  these  are  gender,  art  education ,  and 
experience.    Race,  and  ethnic  background  apparently  play  no  role  in  the 
distribution  of  success  once  the  artists  are  in  the^ system.    There  is 
considerable  concern,  however,  among  minority  artists  about  gaining 
initial  access  to  that  system  and  about  the  cost  of  access  in  terms  of 
creative  freadom.    There  are  also  Unanswered  questions  about  the  relative 
visibility  of  the  spaces  in  which  minority  artists  exhibit. 

Exhibition  pattern  is  related  to  various  other  art-related  experiences 
and  "art  income.    The  primary  mode  of  selection,  by  invitation,  is*  dispro- 
portionately represented  across  exposure  clusters.    Artists  who  tend  to 
show  in  large  group  shows  or  public  spaces  are  much  less  likely  to  rely 
on  invitation  and  much  more  likely  to  enter  open  competitions.  Since 
artists  generally  consider  invitation  to  be  a  kind  of  status  symbol, 

these  results  further  serve  to  distinguish  the  artists  in  the  clusters. 

♦ 

Similarly,  artists  in  with  few  exhibits,  those  who  tend  to  show  in 

large  group  shows,  and  these  who  show  in  public  spaces  are  less  'likely  to 

have  a  sales  representative. 

poo 
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Art-income  follows  a  similar  pattern  in  which  artists  who  are  likely 
to  have  more  shows  who  show  in  one-person  or  small  group  shows,  and  who 
are  more  likely  to  show  in  museums  and  commercial  galleries  earn  a  larger 
income  from  their  art,  are  more  likely  to  have  representation,  and  are 
more  likely  to  show  through  an  agreement  or  by  invitation  than  artists 
who  have  lesser  amounts  of  these  characteristics.    There  is  a  moderately 
strong'  hierirchical  structure  to  the  exhibition  patterns.    In  addition 
to  factors  already  discussed  the  level  of  exposure  is  also  associated 
with  successful  efforts  to  exhibit  outside  the  local  community.  These 
relationships  are  summarized  in  Table  5.26  which  shows  the  rank  order 
correlations  between  exhibition  success  (as  represented  by  the  WER)  and  the 
various  other  status  characteristics.    It  should  be  noted  that,  while 
most  of  the  relationships  are  statistically  significant,  they  are  of 
relatively  modest  magnitude.    This  means  that  there  is  more  to  be  explained 
in  the  differences  among  exhibition  level  groups  than  has  already  been  shown 
by  the  variables  thus  far  considered  in  our  analysis. 

On?  of  the  factors  not  included  in  this  analysis'  is  the  level  of^ 

effort  devoted  to  art  activities.    Our  analysis,  of  this  factor  shows  a 

clear  positive  relationship  between  effort  and  success.    What  remains 

less  than  clear  in  the  relationship  among  all  variables  examined  are  the 

direction  of  the  relationship  and  the  processes  used  by  artists  to  establish 

their  status.    With  regard  to  the  former  issue,  the  most  likely  model  is 

an  iterative  process  with  a  substantial  amount  of  reinforcing  feedback. 

As  artists  are  more  successful  in  exhibiting  and  selling  their  work, 

they  pick  up  other  status  characteristics  which  were  not  available  to  them 

at  lower  levels  of  exposure  success.    Moving  up  to  a  higher  level 
r 
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TABLE  5. 

26.    Randall's  Tau  Correlation  Coefficients  for 

Exhibi  tion 

Status  Variables 

Exposure     Number  of  sales  Geographical 

rorn^H               WonrocontaT  VUPQ            H 1  Q  f*  IP  "1  hi  li"  1  HR 
i  cLU  i  u              I  epi  cbclllal/  1  VCj            u  l  j  Li  1  UU  I  I  un 

of  sales 
representati  ves 

Art  < 

Metnoa  ot 
selection 
for  a  show(a) 

ouccessru i 
efforts  at 
exhibits  outside 
of  local  area 

WER 

.216  0.143 

(1161)**  (509) 

 .  

.245 
(1163) 

-.173 
(907) 

.258 
(1169) 

Number  of  sales 
representatives 

.103* 
(507) 

.316 
(1161) 

-.262 
(900) 

.145 
(1161) 

beograpni ca i  uiSLri- 
bution  of  sales 
representatives 

it 

.190 
(509) 

-.156 

/  A  1  O  \ 

141  9) 

.299 

Art  income 

- 

-.160 
(907) 

.239 
(1163) 

rtc  lilU'J  0  I 

selection  for 
a  show(a) 

.089* 
(907) 

Successful  efforts 
at  exhibiting  outside 
of  local  area 

*not  statistically  significant;  all  other  coefficients  are  significant  at  . 
**Totals  based  on  a  weighted' sample. 

001  level. 

(a)    The  values  of  method  of  selection  were: 

1  -  an  agreement  with  a  dealer 

2  -  invitation 

3  -  competitions,  events,  gallery  members,  non-juried  shows 
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(having  more  exhibition  success]  may  be  the  result  of  prior  activity, 
may ^create  the  opportunity  for  certain  activities,  and  may  create  the 
interest  in  an  increased  level  of  activity.  Thus,  success  may  have  a 
variety  of  reinforcing  dimensions. 

In  the  next^chapter  we  examine,  more  specifically,  the  elements  of 
the  exhibition  and  sales  process  which  may  contribute  to  success. 
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CHAPTER  6 


OCCUPATIONAL  CONDITIONS  II:    THE  EXHIBITION  PROCESS 


{ 
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EXAMINING  THE  SOCIAL  DYNAMICS  OF  EXPOSURE 

In  Chapters  3,  4  and  5,  we  described  the  economic  and  occupational 
conditions  of  visual  artists.    These  conditions  included  income,  expendi- 
tures,  employment,  time  use,  and  exposure.    Because  exposure  is  regarded 
as  the  focus  of  thfe  artistic,  occupation  and  the  primary  basis  for  social 
definition  of  who  is  an  artist,  examining  the  dynamics  of  getting  exhibited 

0 

is  a  critical  analytic  step.    The  foregoing  analysis  provided  a  more  or 
liess  static  picture  of  the  artist's  situation  belSfiise  it  looked  at  fixed 
conditions  -  previous  incomes  prior  expenditure  record,  and  exhibition 
history  -  and  was  unable  to  provide  conclusive  evidence  on  the  order 
(causal  relationship)  of  events  and  conditions.    In  this  chapter,  we 
attempt  to  overcome  some  of  the  data  limitations*  by  examining  the 
processes  artists  use  to  get  their  work  exhibited. 

In  general  terms,  our  hypothesis  is  that,  other  factors  not  with- 
standing, the  actions  (beyond  creating  the  art)  taken  by  artists  to 
have  their  work  exhibited  will  have  some  .effect  on  their  success.  These 
actions  have  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  dimensions.    It  is  not  only 
the^amount  of  energy  put  into  artists'  attempts  to  exhibit  their  work,  but 
the  specific  types  of  actions  and  thoughts  that  drive  those  attempts  which 
can  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.    Our  discussions  with 
exhibitors  suggest  strategies  for  getting  exhibited  that  extend  beyond 
letting  the  art  speak  for  the  artist.    Some  artists ,  particularly  those 
who  are  very  successful,  may  make  little  effort  because  exhibitors 
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*The  specific  "limitation"  is  the  cross-sectional  nature  of  the  curvey 
which  constrains  our  ability  to  identify  the  time-related  ordering  of 
events . 
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come  10  them.    Their  only  real  exhibition  problem  is  attempting  to  move 
into  a  higher  Tevel  market.    Less  successful  artists  must  engage  in  more 
positive  activity  in  order  to  promote  their  careers.  Their    success  may 
depend  on  their  ability  to  understand  the  market  they  are  entering  and 
interact  with  the  primary  gatekeepers  of  that  market,  the  exhibitors.* 

In  this  chapter,  we  describe  what  artists  do  to  get  their  work 
exhibited,  their  efforts,  and  the  factors  they  consider  when  they  decide 
where  and  how  to  look  for  exhibition  space,  considerations.  Considering 
different  factors  imp-lies  information  about  the  specific  elements  being 
considered,  therefore  our  analysis  includes  the  information  networks,  used 
to  inform  those  considerations.    Finally*,  artists  are  thought  to  concern 
themselves  with  more  than  the  immediate  production  of  their  art.  In 
order  to  describe  the  relationship  between  doing  art  and  other  art-related 
activities,  we  will  examine  the  art-related  topici  pursued  by  artists 
and  the  information  sources  for  those  topics. 

All  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above  involve  the  process  of  getting 
exhibited  and  the  process  'of  gaining  information  about  exhibition 
opportunities  and  art.    Our  analysis  will  describe  the  characteristics 
of  -artists  who  engage  in  particular  patterns  of  these  activities,  including 
individual  exhibition  patterns.    We  shall  look  at  the  interactions  of 
processes  to  identify  more  general  patterns  of  search  for  exhibition 
.space.    Throughout  :he  chapter,  the  search  process  used  by  artists  will  be 
contrasted  with  the  ac    al  and  preferred  search  patterns  used  by  exhibitors 
{tp  select  artists)  in  order  to  identify  the'degree  of  congruance  in 
the  approaches.** 

*0ur  study  focused  on  artists  and  exhibitors.    An  analysis  of  the  greater 
art  market,  peopVe  who  buy  art,  was  described  only  as  it  was  defined  by 

artists  and  exhibitors.  r,  „M>1  , 

**We  discussed  the  general  perspectives  o*  exhibitors  in  Chapter  .. 
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Efforts  to  Exhibit 


We  asked  artists  to  indicate  wnat  actions  they  used  to  get  exhibited 
in  local  spaces  during  the  previous  year  (see  question  18  i,i  Appendix  A). 
The  alternatives  were:  (1)  by  invi tation;^{2)  as  part  of  an  agreement 
with  ap  exhibitor;  (3)  going  from  space  to  space  with  portfolio  or 
slides;  (4)  making  appointments  with  exhibitors  (with  no  other  prior 
introduction);  (5)  making  appointments  with  exhibitors  (after  prior 
introductions);  (6)  entering  an  open  juried  competition;  (7)  by 
establishing  personal  relationships;  (8)  as  members  of  a  cooperative 
or  art  organization*  and  (9)  other  (self-reported)  approaches.* 
The  attempts  to  get  exhibited  are  termed  efforts1  because  they  represent 
the  actual  effort  artists  made  to  have  their  work  publically  shown.** 

The  distribution  of  responses  to  the  question  is  shown  in  Table  6.1. 

The  most  frequent  means  of  getting^work  exhibited  is  by  invitation 

(42%  of  the  artists  said  this  procedure  was  used  usually  or  always). 

The  second  most  cornnon  was  through  entry  into  juried  competitions 

(30.2*  always  or  usually).    The  least  commonly  used  are  the  door-to-door 

techniques  (even  with  appointments  or  prior  introductions)  which  range 

from  5.9%  to  7.7%  in  the  usually  and  always  categories.    These  figures 

suggest  that  the  approaches  least  preferred  by  exhibitors  (looking  at 

uninvited  or  unknown  artists)  are  not  commonly  used  by  artists  in*  our 

sample.    The  incongruence  between  the  complaint  of  exhibitors,  that  they  are 

*0ther  efforts  referenced  by  ]%  or  less  of  the  artists  induce,  submitting 
proposals  for  shows,  entering  non  juried  shows,  entering  shows  with  the 
help  of  friends,  member  of  an  alternative  space  (it  is  unspecified  how 
these  differed  from  cooperatives),  using  slide  registries,  and  having  their 
own  gallery.    In  the  aggregate,  5.4  percent  of  the  artists  indicated  they 
had  used  one  or  more  of  these  methods. 

**Some  of  the  efforts,  like  by  invitation,  are  obviously  passive. 
Others,  like  going  from  gallery  to  gallery  with  slides,  are  active 


if  not  Effective. 
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TABLE  G.l     frequency  of  Efforts  Hade  to  Get  Art  Hork  Exhibited 


1  .* 


Invitation    Agree:neH|^;Goin^  From    Set  Appoint-  Set  Appoint-  Open  Juried    Personal         Gallery'  Other 

w/Dealer     Space  to      ment  with  ment  with  Competition   Relationship   Organization  Efforts 

Space  No  Previous  Previous       -  '    #  Member 

Introduction  Introduction  J 

_*   .   %  %  %  %  %  %  %s  % 


Never 


17.3 


54.6 


68.8 


66.1 


52.3 


28.5 


36.4 


53.7 


75.6 


Sometimes 


40.2 


25.3 


23.0 


25.9 


41  .3 


41.2 


42.7 


24.8 


12.8 


4s. 


Usually 


28.7 


13.0 


6.2 


6.0 


4.5 


23.3    .  \l6.1 


1 3 : 3 


4.0 


Always 


13  3 


5.6     f  1.5 


1.6 


1.4 


6.9 


4.3 


7.7 


7.0 


COLUMN  TOTAL    100.0  100.0  100.0 

(N).        (  1037)        *  (908)  (903) 
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\Q0.0 
(901) 


100.0 
(911) 


100.0 
(1108) 


100.0 
(932) 


1,00.0 
(936) 


100.0 
(284) 


290 


*Totals  are  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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constantly  being  bombarded  with  artists  attempting  to  get  shows,  and  the 
infrequency  of  such  activity  among  our  sample  is  probably  due  to  the  exper- 
ience level  of  the  population  from  which  our  sample  was  drawn.    All  of  the 
sample  artists  have  exhibited,  while  it  seems  likely  that  many,  perhaps  most 
of  the  artists  using  various  door-to-door  approaches  are  less  experienced. 

Patterns  in  the  Effort  to  Exhibit 
The  aggregate  distribution  of  efforts  does  not  identify  individual 
differences  or  patterns.    In  order  to  isolate  these  patterns  the  cluster 
analysis  technique  was  employed.    In  this  instance,  the  cluster  analysis 
^shows  groups  of  artists  who  used  similar  efforts  to  get  exhibited. 
Cluster  descriptions  and  the  proportion  of  artists  in  each  cluster  are 
presented  below:* 

(1)  Little  or  no  effort  of  any  kind  or  no  answer  8.9% 

(2)  A  slightly  above  average  tendency  to  use  juried  shows 

or  appointments  (without  prior  introductions)  and 

going  door-to-door.    These  are  artists  unlikely  to 

have  strong  exhibitor  affiliations.  18.7*5 

(3)  This  pattern  is  characterized  by  invitations  and 

personal  relationships  with  exhibitors,  although 

artists  in  this  group  are  also  more  likely  than 

average  to  use  any  of  the  techniques  except 

cooperative  membership.    This  is  the  largest 

single  group  of  artists.**  27.4^ 

(4)  This  group  depends  almost  exclusively  on  invitations  to 

get  exhibited.    They  are  unlikely  to  have 

dealer  agreements.  3.7* 

(5}    The  efforts  of  this  group  are  characterized  by 

invitations,  juried  competitions,  and  membership 

in  cooperatives.    They  are  unlikely  to  use  any 

other  form  of  effort,  thus,-  they  differ  markedly 

from  artists  in  clusters  3,  6  and  7.  4. 43 


*A  matrix  of  the  mean  level  of  effort  for  members  of  each  cluster  across 
all  effort  categories  (the  matrix  from  which  the  clusters  were  derived) 
is  oresented  in  Table  1,  Appendix  F. 

**Unfortunately  there  is  oo  way  to  determine  if  this  group  and  artists  in 
the  previous  group  are  entering  the  same  level  of  competition. 
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0  (6)  -Artists  in  this  group  are  most  likely  to  have 
dealer  agreements  and/or  show  by  invitation. 
They  also  may  use  their  personal  exquaintence 
with  exhibitors  to  get  exhibited.    Across  all 
effort  categories  they  are  generally  very 
active  in  their  attempts  to  get  exhibited.  12.7% 

<> 

(7)'  As  in  cluster  5,  these  artists  are  more  likely 
to  use  invitation,  juried  competition  and 
cooperative  membership  in  their  efforts  to 
be 'exhibited.    However,  unlike  cluster  5 
artists,  they  are  also  very  active  in  us-ing 
other  techniques.  19.1% 

« 

This  analysis  shows  that  there  are  few  artists  who  rely  on  a  single 
technique  for  getting  their  works  exhibited.    The  only  group  of  this  type 
are  tho'se  artists,  comprising  8.7%  of  the  sample,  who  indicate  that  they 
exhibit  almost  exclusively  by  invitation.    Based  on  the  size  of  the  groups 
the  most  common  approach  is  eclectic.    While  showing  some  degree  of 
specification,  artists  in  clusters  3,  6  and  7  (almost  60%  of  the  total) 
tend  to  use  all  of  the  techniques  with  greater  than  average  frequency.* 
Discounting  invitations,  which  presumably  require  little  or  no  real  effort 
by  the  artists  (aside  from  doing  their  work),  these  artists  also  represent 
an  active  element  in  the  art  community.    Even  though  some  of  the  techniques 
are  infrequently  used,  these  artists  clearly  apply  much.more  effort  to  get 
exhibited  than  artists  in  other  groups.    However,  the  breads,  and  level  of 
activity  does  n§t  necessari ly  "indicate  success.    Artists  using  invitation 
or  dealer  agreement  may  be  more  "successful"  despite  being  less  active. 


*The  figures  in  Table  1,  Appendix  ,F,  represent  mean  values  of  the  approximate 
categories  (Always,  Usually,  Sometimes,  and  Never)  used  in  question  18 
(Appendix  A).   Thus,  a  value  between  1  and  2  indicates  that  some  portion  of 
the  .artists  didn't  use  the  particular  technique  at  all,  while,  value  of  3  ^ 
shows  that  most  artists  in  that  cluster  used  the  technique  at  least  us.ual'y  • 
With  regard  to  chapters  3,  6,  and  7,  we  can  assume  that  many  artists  did 
not  use  some  of  the  less  popular  techniques  at  all.    It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  membership  in  a  cluster  does  not  mean  that  artists  have 
identical  patterns,  but  only  that  their  patterns  (of  efforts)  ar°  more 
similar  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  other  artists.    There  is 
some  variance  within  clusters. 
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Patterns  in  Effort  and  Ascribed  Characteristics 
As  part  of  the  central  examination  of  efforts  to  exhibit  we  examined  o 
the  relationship  of  art  form  and  several  demographic  valuables  to  effort 
patterns.    Following  are  descriptions  of  those  relationships: 

Exhibition  Efforts  and  Art  Form 

Table  6.2  reflects  the  sir.riMar.ty  of  painters  to  the  total  sample 
distribution.    They  are  never  more  than  3  percentage  points  different 
than  the  weighted  group  means.    Artists  working  with  other  art  forms, 
however,  tend  to  vary  widely  across  efforts  clusters.    Sculptors  (13.7%) 
and  new  form  artists  (13.8%),  for  example,  are  more  likely  to  show  low 
efforts  than  any  other  groups.    But,  while  sculptors  show  a  greater  likeli- 
hood to  be  in  the  "by  invitation  only"  cluster  (11.0%),  over  half  (57.7%) 
of  the  new  forms  artists  are  in  cluster  3,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
use  of  invitations,  personal  relationships,  and  a  variety  of  other  techniques 
New  forms  artists  are  also  less  likely  to  use  the  more  selective  approaches 
reflected  in  clusters  6  and  7.    These  results  may  indicate  a  somewhat  limited 
circle  of  opportunity  for  new  forms  artists,  i.e.,  who  use  a  wide  variety 
techniques  to  locate  exhibition  opportunities.* 


*0ne  can  only  speculate  on  the  degree  to  which  the  perception  of  diminished 
opportunity  produces  a  self  fulfilling  prophecy  because  artists  who 
perceive  themselves  as  being  avant  guarde  do  not  seek  more  traditional 
exhibition  opportunities.    In  some  instances,  the  limits  may  be  self 
evident;  in  others  they  may;be  self  imposed.    In  our  discussions  ^ 
artists  indicated  that  most"  traditional  spaces,  particularly  commercial 
galleries,  will  only  show  "safe"  or  "salable"  art,  this  closing  out  artists 
whose  work  is  radically  different  in  some  way.    There  is,  however,  no 
independent  arbiter  of  the  question  of  whether  the  work  is  "different"  or 
just  not  very  good.  -While  commercial  exhibitors  admit  the  role  of 
potential  sales  in  their  selections  and  public  space  (especially  museum) 
proprietors  admit  the  role  of  boards  or  publics  as  well,  many  also 
argue  that  these  limitations  are  less  constraining  than  the  quality 
of  the  work  presented  by  artists*. 


t ABLE  6 . 2    Artists'  Efforts  Obtaining  Exposure  Opportuniti es  by  Art _ Form* 

EFFORTS  CLUSTERS 

No  tllortj    Very  tittle    Primarily  by     Virtually  all    Invitation.  Juried   High  mm  lnvlt.it  Ion,    Invitation.  ,lm  le«l  WW 
Ho  Answer     Effort  (hit-    Invitation        Cxtilhlts  Ity      Contention  and        Gallery  I <|nl|une»t       Cornfield  ion  and  Mllfll 
side  .lorled    and  I'eisonal     Invitation        Gallery  Hrwherslilp   and  Personal  Gallery  HritJiershlns,  I 

Competition    Kpldtlooshlps   Holy  Only  Relat lonshl|is    ,        w/Hidcrate  f  f forts  (N) 
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otaiifbnsed  on  a  weighted  sample. 


Chi  Square  =  96.41278  with  48  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  ■  0.11750 
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About  a  third  (32.9%)  of  the  printers  are 'in  cluster  7,  which  is 
characterized  by  entering  open  juried  competitions  and  being  a  member  of 
a  cooperative  gallery.    This  result  reflects  both  the  apparent  limited 
commercial  .gallery  opportunities  for  printers  and  the  high  competition 
for  available  spaces.    It  may  also  reflect  the  greater  availability  of 
competitions  for  this  art  form.    Artists  whose  primary  activity  is  drawing 
have  a  similar  pattern  of  efforts.    Slightly  over  a  third  (33.9%)  are 
in  cluster  2  which  reflects  entrance  into  competitions  and  setting  up 
appointments  to  show  work  to  presumably  relevant  exhibitors-    Cluster  2 
is  also  low  on  efforts,  indicating  that,  many  drawers  are  not  pursuing 
exhibitions  with  great  vigor.    Twenty-seven  percent  are  in  cluster  7, 
where  artists  rely  on  competitions  and  cooperative  memberships  as 
well  as  the  marginal  use  of  a  variety  of  other  techniques.    Print  makers 
and  drawers,  then,  use  similar  efforts  in  attempting  to  get  their 
works  exhibited.' 

Photographers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  most  likely  (39.3%)  to  use 
invitations  and  personal  relationships.    As  will  be  recalled  from  Chapter 
5  (Table  5.4),  this  does  not  mean  they  are  likely  to  have  greater  exhibition 
success  than  other  groups.    Thus,  this  pattern  may  reflect  more  limited 
space  availability  and  the  need  to  establish  closer  ties  to  exhibitors  in 
order  to  be  successful. 

Finally,  crafts  artists  are  divided  into  two  major  groups:    (1)  those 
who  enter  competitions  (26.0%);  and  (2)  those  who  are  more  likely  to  use 
invitations  and  personal  .relationships  (35.8%).    The  former  group  is  perhaps 
the  expected  mode  in  this  highly  competitive  area.    However,  the  latter  group 
may  dominate  our  sample  because  of  the  type  of  space  used  in  study.    Craft  gall 
eries,  art  fairs,  etc.  were  excluded.    Thus,  craft  artists  in  our  sample  may 
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work  in  somewhat  different  styles  than  craft  artists  who  show  in 

conventional  craft  spaces.  This  might  explain  the  presence  of  larger 

proportions  in  what  may  be  considered  to  be  exclusive  (by  invitation) 
efforts  categories. 

Exhibition  Efforts  and  Gender 

Wen  are  more  likely  to  appear  in  clusters  characterized  by  invitation 
and  dealer  agreement  (3,  4,  and  6)  than  women  (Table  2,  Appendix  F).  Women 
are  more  likefy  to  be  cooperative  gallery  members  and  enter  juried  competitions 
(clusters  5  and  7)  than  men.    These  results  parallel  earlier  findings  that 
women  lag  somewhat  behind  men  in  their  exhibition  histories.    They  do  little, 
however,  to  illuminate  the  difficult  problem  of  whether  the  difference 
in  exhibition  success  is  due  to  the  direction  of  ones  efforts,  the  level  of 
effort,  bias  in  the  selection  system  or  other  factors.    It  seems  clear  that 
women  artists  without  an  extensive  exhibition  histories  have  less 
opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  certain  types  of  efforts,  like 
invitations.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  clear  why  they  are  less 
successful  at  forming  arrangements  with  commercial  dealers. 

Exhibition  Efforts  and  Race 

Nonwhites  have  somewhat  different  efforts  patterns  than  whites,  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  differences  is  small  (Table  3,  Appendix  F) .*    Nonwhites  are, 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  low  efforts  cluster  (14.5%  to  8.2%)  and  cluster  7, 
entering  competitions  and  as  members  of  cooperatives  (23.3%  to  18.9%).  White 
artists  are  more  likely  to  be  in  cluster  2  which  is  generally  low  efforts 


*Althdugh  it  is  statistically  significant, 
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and  focussing  on  juried  competitions  (19.7%  to  8.4%)  and  cluster  5,  which 
focuses  on  cooperative  gallery  membership,  entering  juried  competitions, 
and  invitations  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types  of  efforts  (4.5%  to  1.2%). 
These  differences  are  not  suggestive  of  reported  minority  artist  problems 
discussed  in  previous  chapters."'  Minority  artists  are  as  likely  to  be  in 
high  activity  clusters  as  white  artists.    They  are  somewhat  less  likely  to 
use  the  technique  of  making  appointments  to  show'work  to  prospective 
dealers  (cluster  2).    However,  since  this  is  not  a  common  t^hnique  in  any  ^ 
group,  the  difference  is  not  indicative  of  the  perceived  problems  of 
minority  artists  .* 

Exhibition  Efforts  and  Art  Education 

One  of  the  issues  that  disturbed  many  artists  was  the  lack  of  practical 
(i.e.,  how  to  get  exhibits  and  how  to  sell  work)  training  received  by  artists 
during  their  formal  art  education.    Part  of  that  issue  centered  on  what  to 
do  in  order  to  get  an  exhibit.**  Table  4,  Appendix  F,  presents  results  on 
the  relationship  of  efforts  cluster  membership  and  art  education.  The 

results  are  statistically  significant,  but  their  meaning  is  difficult  to 
interpret.    Non  degree  artists,  for  example,  are  more  likely  to  exert  no 
effort  than  degree  holding  artists  (cluster  1).    While  this  is  understandable 
for  art  hobbyists,  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  for  exhibited  artists. 


*The  results  suggest  that  minority  artists  attempt  all  of  the  var  °"S 
techniques  to  get  exhibited.    Again,  since  our  sample  includes  only  artists 
who  were  successful  (at  least  once),  it  may  not  reflect  the  wider  problems 
of  unsuccessful  minority  artists. 

**Strauss    1074,  Barron,  1968,  and  Rosenberg  and  Fliegel,  1965  all  argue 
that  art  schools  do  provide  some  systematic  information  in  these  areas. 
The  artists  in  our  groups,  however, -generally  did  not  feel  th]shoe"°r!.^ 
sufficient  and  left  the  newly  trained  artists  unprepared  for  the  ptactical 
challenges  facing  them. 
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Level  of  education  is  directly  related  to  membership  in  clusters  3  and  4 
but  the  relationship  seems  to  go  in  opposite  directions.    In  cluster  3 
higher  education  indicates  greater  likelihood  for  cluster  membership 
which  is  characterized  of  invitations  and  personal  relationships.  However, 
in  cluster  4  the  relationship  is  reversed,  higher  education  indicates 
a  lower  membership  probability,  where  the  effort  focusses  almost  exclusively 
on  invitation.    A  possible  explanation  for  this  outcome  is  that  artists 
with  more  formal  art  education  are  more  likely  to  have  formed  the  ties  or 
developed  an  understanding  of  the  need*  to  form  ties  than  those  with  less 
art  education  (regardless  of  success  level).    For  other  efforts  clusters 
there  is  no  clear  relationship. 

CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  CHOOSING  AN  EXHIBITION  SPACE 

In  the  foregoing  section  we  described  what  artists  did  when  looking  for 
exhibition  space;  -a  behavioral  indicator  based  on  self  report.  Successfully 
obtaining  a  show,  however,  is  much  more  complicated  than  calling  an 
exhibitor ^for  an  appointment  or  showing  a  gallery  owner.    A  major  complaint 
of  exhibitors  is  that  artists  present  work  for  review  which  is  entirely 
inappropriate  for  the  space  being  solicited.    Using  the  wrong  criteria  or 
making  the  wrong  choice  may  greatly  reduce  an  artists  chances  of  exhibiting, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  a  substantial  amount  of  time  may  be  wasted 

*Many  artists  talked  about  the  need  to  form  informal  personal  ties  to 
exhioitors  as  a  means  to  getting  exhibited.    Exhibitors  also  discussed  the 
role  of  such  ties.    At  their  most  benign  level  these  relationships  form  the 
basis  for  wider    recognition  and  referrals  which  can  be  advantages  to 
both  artists  and  exhibitors.    Many  exhibitors  indicated  that  a  major 
source  of  new  artists  came  from  the  suggestions  of  trusted  friends  ana 
colleagues.    At  their  worst,  such  relationships  can  form  the  basis 
of  selection  without  consideration  for  quality.    It  is  obviously  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  either  extreme  dominates 
efforts  based  on  personal  relationships. 


looking"  in  the  wrong  place.    This  raises;  the  issue  of  what  factors  artists 
consider  when  they  are  choosing  spaces  in  which  to  show  their  work. 
Our  questionnaire  included  a  list  of  14  possible  considerations  and  asked 
artists  to  indicate  to  what  extent  each  played  a  role  in  their  targeting 
of  potential  exhibition  spaces  (Question  20,  Appendix  A).  ^*hile  tnere  is 
no  way  of  knowing  if  the  artists  actually  do  consider  all  factors  they 
say  they  consider,  the  wide  distribution  of  responses  across  categories 
suggests  that  answers : reflect  the  thought  processes  of  respondents.  In 
addition,  in  our  earlier  discussions  with  artists  many  were  ver-y  willing 
to  admit  to  "mistakes"  in  their  approaches  finding  exhibition  space. 

A  distribution  of  responses  to  this  question  is  presented  in  Table  6.3.* 
The  major  complaint  of  exhibitors  (particularly  gallery  dealers)  is  that 
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*The  complete  response  categories  are  as  follows: 

a.  Whether  the  gallery°is  taking  on  additional  artists. 

b.  If  there  is  an  upcoming  annual  or  thematic  exhibition. 

c.  If  there  is  an  upcoming  competition. 

d.  The  compatibility  with  what  is  shown  there. 

e.  The  quality  of  other  work  shown  there. 

f.  If  an  outside  opinion  (e.g.,  a  friend)  recommends  it. 

g.  Friendly  with  the  exhibitor. 

h.  The  reputation  of  the  space. 

i.  The  reputation  of  the, staff  or  director. 

j.  The  costs  of  exhibiting  there,  e.g.,  for  shows,  commissioi,  percent 

k.  The  reputation  of  the  director  in  working  with  artists. 

1.  The  media  coverage  received  by  the  space, 

m.  Amount  of  promotional  work  by  space. 

n.  The  exhibitor  understanding  of  your  ideals  and  artistic  objectives, 

o.  Other  factors.    Please  specify:  

Eighty-three  artists  (3.8")  wrote  in  responses  in  the  "other"  category, 
following  are  the  categories  and  proportions  (of  the  total)  who  used  eacn 
new  category: 

*  a.    Physical  dimension  of  the  space  -  2.5'< 

Future  opportunities  the  show  or  space  might  create 

for  the  artist  -  2.3% 

c.  Location  of  spajce  -  1.5'; 

d.  Security  of  space  «  *  -  .1* 
Dealers  character  (as  somehow  distinguished  from 

categories  g,  i ,  and  k 
Feel  of  the  space 

g.  Artists  imput  into  the  show  (beyond  art) 

h .  Receipt  of  an  invitation 
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TABLE  6.3    Frequency  with  Which  Selected  Factors  are  Considered  When  Looking  foxJJLi^ 
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*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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artists  come  irTor  make  appointments  to  show  their  work'wi thout  considering 

tne  characteristics  of  the  space  relative  to  their  own  work.    Our  results' 

show  that  17  percent  of  the  exhibited  aTtists  never  consider 

compatibility,  11.7  percent  never  consider  the  quality  of  work  shown  in 

the  spaces,  and  20.1  percent  never  consider  the  exhibitors  understanding 

of  their  ideas  and  objectives.    All  of  these  factors  are  characteristics 
i 

of  the  spaces  about  which  artists  might  be  expected  to  have 
knowledge  before  they  solicit  an  exhibition.    From  tne  perspective  of 

the  exhibitors'  complaint,  there  are  two  ways  to  interpret  these  results. 
Because  the  figures  represent  a  minority  of  tire  artists  *(1  in  :5  or  less  for 
each  area)  it  could  be  argued  that  artists  are  probably  more  thoughtful  than 
dealers  think.    In  addition,  as  we  mentioned  in  a  previous  discussion, 
there  are  many  artists  who  would  not  appear  in  our  sample  (because  they 
have  not  previously  exhibited),  who  may  be  more  prone  to  this  marketing.^ 
"mistake".  J  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  1  in  9  or  1  in  6  "professional"  artists  who  do  not  , 
consider  such  basic  factors  as  compatibility  with  the  target  space  (both 
substantially  and  qualitatively)  suggests  that  many  artists  are  not  very* 
systematic  in  their  approach  to  marketing  their  work.    There  are  also 
many  more  artists  who  consider  these  factors  only  "sometimes",  thus 
adding  credence  to  the  exhibitors'  argumen^ 

Other  ^actors  are  much  less  frequently  considered.    Over  a  third  of  the 
respondent  artists  never  take  into  consideration  an  annual  or  thematic 
exhibition,  or  a  competition.    Such  opportunities  are  somewhat  rare 
events  and  artists  who  wait  for  them  may  have  long  periods  between 
possible  shows.    Almost  half  (44.2ci)  never  consider  whether  the 
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gallery  "is  taking  on  new  artist*  .    One  of  the  major  issufes  in  tMs  area  is 
the  availability  of  iaformation.    If  artists  waited  for  exhibitors  . 
(especially  commercial  galleries)  to  advertise  or  otherwise  generally 
publish  their  interest  in  new  artists,  their  resumes  would  indeed  hp 
short.    Second,  there  is  a  question  of  perceived  quality.    Often  artists 
feetlheir  work  is  'as  go^d  or  better  than  work  currently  being  shown  in  the 
space.  'Thus,  .availability  or  openings  appear  irrelevant.  ,sWlarty.  most 
artists  say  they  consider  the  quality  of  the  space  (Spoons i der  quality 
of  their  work  "always"  or  "usually"),  although  their  iiidgment  may  be  at 
odds  with  the  exhibitor's  opinion.    Often  exhibitors  make  -quality""  judgments 
on'the  basis  of  factors  other  than  the  appearance  of  the  work,"  such  as  . 
previous  exhibition  experience.    As  with'taking  dn  new  artists,  the  criteria 
are  not  always  explicit  and  the  use  of  these  quality  factors  requires 
information  which  may  not  be  generally  available  to  inexperienced  artists. 

Some  considerations,  like  the  amount  of  promotional  work  and  media' 
coverage,  are.  likely  to  be  important  to  only  a  limited  number  of  artists 
whose  careers  are  advanced  enough  to  permit  them  to  think  about 
rejecting  an  exhibition  based  on  such  factors.    Therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  over  half  of  the  artists  say  they  never  or  only  sometimes 
consider  these  factors.    The  artistic  reputation  of  the  space  or  staff  is 
a  similar  factor.    Artists  with  greater  experience  are  more  likely  to 
focus  on  this  factor.. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  personal  relationships  with  exhibitors. 
In  our  group  meetings  many  artists  complained  that  exhibiting 
in  all  types  of  spaces  was  often  a  function  of 'the  artists  pe-sonal 
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relationship  with  the  exhibitojf.  In  the  survey,  81.9  percent  said* 
they  never  or  only  sometimes  considered  personal  relationships  with 
the  exhibitor  in  attempting  to  get  a  show*    This  is  consistent  with 

complaints  that  a  minority  of  artists  were  gaining  an  advantage  by  using 

personal  influence  rather  than  quality.    It  is  consistent  also  with  the 

distaste  many  artists  had  for  such  an  approach.    However,  cithers  took  a 

different  perspective,  indicating  that  if  becoming  friendly  with  exhibitors 

would  increase  -exhibition  opportunities,  they  would  certainly  be  willing 

to  try  that  approach  -  if  only  they  knew  how  to  establish  such  relationships. 

%  *  ■ 

As  we  examine  the  factors  associated  with  consi derations ,  we  will 

have  an  opportunity  to  test  some  of  the  explanations  offered  in  terms  of 

the  characteristics  of  the  artists  who  consider  each  factor.    In  the  next 

section  we  examine  the  pattern  of  considerations. 

Patterns  of  Factors  Considered  in  Attempting  to  Find  F^iibition  Space 

While  looking  at  individual  considerations*  can  provide  some  information 

about  what  the  artist  thinks  is  important,  it  is  limited  because  it  does 

• 

not  orovide  an  integrated  picture  of  the  artist's  approach,    what  <s  needed 
is>3  way  to  examine  all  tne  considerations  simultaneously,  so  that  "he 
artists'  aoproach  can  be  characterized  across  all  factors  they  may  be 
considering  when  choosing  potential  exhibition  soaces.    Thq  cluster 
analysis  procedures  provides  a  mechanism  for  examining  these  patterns.    In  the 

anal /sis  of  considerations  resDonses  across  H  categories  were-  usea  to 
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identify  seven  groups  of  artists  who  had  similar  patterns.*   Table  5, 

Appendix  F,  shows  the  distribution  of  mean  values  across  considerations 

for  each  artist- cluster.    The  clusters  are  described  as  follows:  !  . 

1.  Artists  who'  indicate  they  consider  no  factors. 
This  cluster  probably  includes  those  artists 
■who  are  not  trying  to  exhibit  and  those  who 

primary  efforts  may  be  going  door-to-door.  7.9% 

2.  Artists  who  ma^  consider  several  different 
factors,  but  who  consider  none  frequently. 

There  is  an  unsystematic  quality  to  this  group.  12.8% 

3.  Artists  who  apparently  consider  virtually  all 
factors  with  relative  frequency.  Especially 

, important,  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of 
consideration,  are  the  quality  of  work  shown, 
the  reputation  of  the  space,  reputation  of 
the  director  for  working  with  artists,  and 
exhibitor  understanding  of  the  artists'  ideas.  21.2% 

*  # 

4.  These  artists  focus'oft  the  quality  of  the  work 
shown,  the  reputation  ofvthe  sr>ace,  and  to  a 
small  degree  compatibility.    They  tend  to  ignore 
all  other  factors  and  even  areas  that  they  do 
consider  are  only  moderately  important.  6.7% 

^5.    These  artists  are  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  work  shown,  reputation  of  the  space,  if  the 
exhibitor  understands  their  ideas,  reputation 
of  the  staff  andcompatibil ity.    Unlike  cluster 
3  artists,  they  are  much  less  concerned  about 
other  factors,  although  more  than  cluster  4 
artists.  14-8" 

6.    These  artists  represent 'the  typical  approach 
to  considerations  in  that  they  are  closest  to 
overall  group  means' on  all  but  one  of  the  factors. 
In  general,  they  consider  each  factor  sometimes 
or  usually.    They  ignore 'none  and  focus  on  none. 
Their  greatest  deviation  is  an  apparent  dis- 
\<    .  .    interest  in  whether  the  exhibitor  understands 

their  ideas.  12-°" 

>        •      '  / 

*A  limitation  of  this  analysil*  is  that  it  is  cross  sectional  in  effect.  That 
-  is,  the  answers  g.iven  by  artists  represent  their  perspective  across  a  period 
of  time,  on  the  Tvera-ge,  and  may  not  represent  what  was  being  considered  at  a 
given  time..   To  the  extent  that  artists  frequently  change  the  factors  they 
consider,the  characteri zatton  these  data  represent  are  l«s  accurate.  I,  the 
•artists  are  consistant  the  data  are  more  reliable.    We  assume  that  responses 
represent  the  artists'  feelings  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  given  the  level 
of  experience  existing  at  that  time. 


7. 


These  artists  are  similar  to  those  in  cluster. 6 
except  that  the  general  level  of  interest  in  all 
considerations  is  higher.    They  fall  between 
artists  who  seem  to,  consider  most  factors  all 
the  time  (cluster  3)  and  those  who  consider 
most  factors  but  only  infrequently  (cluster  6). 
The  primary  single  concern  of  these  artists 
is v the  quality  *f  the  work  shown  "in 
prospective  spaces. 


24.6% 


Overall  the  results  of  this  cluster  analysis  are  less  satisfying  than 


the  analyses  of  efforts  because  the  clusters  are  not  as  focussed  in  groups  , 
of  consideration  factors  and  are  more  focussed  on  the  level  of  considerations. 
This  is  partially  a  function  of  the  items  (considerations)  used  in  the 
question     Clearly,  all  of  these  items  could  be  considered  important  and, 
therefore,  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  artist  to  sort  the  factors  actually 
considered  from  those  which  "should  be"  considered.    Thus,  the  cluster 
analysis  identifies  groups  of  artists  in  terms  of  their  level  of  consideration 
across  al i  items.    Some  artists,  as  in  cluster  3,  seem  to  think  about  a  wide 
variety  of  factors  and  to  give  each  of  these  factors  significant  weight  in 
their  decision  process.    Taken  literally  this  represents  a  very  complex 
thought  process  and  we  might  expect  to  find  it  represented  among  more 
sophisticated  and  experienced  artists.    Other  artists  seem  to  consider 
most  of  the  items,  but  only  intermittently,  such  as  those  in  clusters 
2  and  6.    With  these  artists  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  on  the  basis 


of  our  data,  what  combination  of  factors  may  be  considered  at  any  given 
instant.*    In  ;hese  groups  we  might  expect  to  find  artists  who  do  not 
really  think  much  about  how  they  attempt  to  get  their  work  exhibited 
and  perhaps  very  inexperienced  artists. 

*It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  same  factors  (but  less  than  all)  are 
considered  each  time  because  the  cluster  analysis  would  have  identified 
distinguishable  groups  if  this  had  been  true.    We  produced  cluster  solutions 
with  up  to  10  clusters  before  deciding  that  the  seven  cluster  solution 
provided  the  most  reasonable  solution. 
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Clusters  2,  6,  7  and  3  (in  that  order)  represent  the  type  of 
progression  described  above.    Clusters  4  and  5  are  more  issue  f.ocussed 
than  the  others.    Keeping  these  limitations  and  interpretations  in  mind 
we  will  examine  other  individual  characteristics  which  may  be  related 
to  cluster  membership. 

Patterns  of  Considerations  and  Ascribed  Characteristics 
As  in  the  analysis  of  efforts,  we  will  begin  our  examination  of 
considerations  by  examining  the  relationship  of  cluster  membership  to  a 
variety  of  individual  characteristics. 

Considerations  and  Art  Form 

Although  artists  working  with  di fferent.  art'  forms  may  have  varying 
degrees  of  accessibility,  their  considerations  were  not  expected 
to  vary  significantly  from  one  group  to  another.    The  results  of  Table  6, 
Appendix  F,  generally  support  this  expectation.-    There  are  few  major 
differences  in  the  distribution  of  cluster  memberships  across  art  forms. 

One  possible  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  for  the  "new  forms" 
artists,  who  seem  to  be  disproportionately  represented  in  cluster  5  which, 
among  other  characteristics,  focuses  more  heavily  on  the  exhibitors 
acceptance  of  the  artists  ideas  and  objectives.    For  these  artists  such  a 
factor  may  well  be  central  to  their  interest  in  present  nontradi ti onal  art  forms 

♦Throughout  this  report  we  have  been  using  the  -.05  level  of  statistical 
significance  as  the  cut  off  for  acceptance  or  rejection. of  a  given  re  ationship 
or  table  (primarily  using  a  chi  square  test  of  significance).    Typically  we  - 
have  achieved  levels  of  .01  or  lower.    The  chi  square  for  the  table  is 
.067,  which  is  marginally  larger  than  the  acceptable  level.  Therefore, 
while  "we  discuss  some  of  the  results  of  the  table,  we  also  will  warn  the 
reader  that  the  results  are^ somewhat  more  likely  to  have  occurred  by 
chance  than  in  previous  tables. 
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Considerations  and  Gender 

Women.  ca re  somewhat  less  likely  (15.3%  to  9.9%)  to  ignore  all  consid- 
erations  (cluster  2)  and  somewhat  more  likely  to' consider  all  factors 
seriously  (cluster  3)  or  moderately  (cluster  7)  than  are  men  (Table  7,  Appen- 
dix F).    On  the  other  hand,  women  are  more  likely  to  appear  in  cluster  4,  which 
which  focuses  on  quality  of  the  work  shown  in  prospective  spaces  to  the 
exclusion  of  most  other  factors  (8.9%  to  4%)  and  less  likely  (17.4%  to 
12.0%)  to  appear  in  cluster  5  which  focuses  on  the  quality  of  the  space 
(through  work  and  reputation)  and  agreement  with  the  artists  ideals. 
While  statistically  significant,  these  differences  do  not  seem  to  tell  us 
much  about  the  situation  of  women  in  art. 

Considerations  and  Race 

There  are  no  significant  differences  between  white  and  nonwhite  artists 
in  the  area  of  considerations-    (Table  8,  Appendix  F)    This  result  is  not 
unexpected  given  the  similarity  of  these  groups  across  other  experience  and 
exhibition  indicators  in  our  sample.    It  does  not  address  the  issue  of  what 
might  be  happening  to  minority  artists  who  do  not  have  previous  exhibition 
experience;  nor  does  it  address  any  questions  related  to  the  spaces  in 
which  minority  artists  may  be  attempting  to  exhibit. 

< 

Considerations  and  Art  Education 

One  measure  of  the  practical  lessons  learned  in  school  may  be  the 
sophistication  with  which  artists  approach  the  issue  of  where  to  exhibit. 
In  Table  6.4  we  receive  some  evidence  that  an  appreciation  for  the  many 
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TABLE  6.4   Artists  Considerations  Regarding  Exposure  Opportunities  by  Art  Education* 

CONSIDERATIONS,  i  ART  EDUCATION 

BFA,  BA,  MA  ROW 
MFA,  MA  Art  Education  Art  Classes  Self- Taught  TOTAL 

Cluster  %  1  %  %  %         "  % 


Chi  Square  =  60.. 267  with  18  degrees  of  freedom 
S 


Significance  =  .0000 


1. 

Considered  None  of  Them; 
No  Answer 

4.9 

7.5 

9.3 

11.1 

7.5 

2. 

"  Gave  Little  Consideration 
jo  Any  Factor 

9.4 

12.6 

13.5 

24.1 

12.6 

3. 

Usually  Gave  Consideration 
to  All  Factors 

27.4 

22.7 

15.4 

16.0 

21.6 

4. 

Considered  Quality  of  Work 
Shown  in  Space  Almost 
Always,  and  Compatibility 
and  Reputation  of  Space 
Moderately 

3.9 

5.3 

11 .0 

5.6 



* 

6.5 



5. 

Usually  or  Always  Con- 
sidered Compatibility,  Quality 
of  Work  Shown,  Reputation 
of  Space  and  Staff,  and 
Exhibitor  Understanding 
Ideals 

20.1 

12.5 

12.2 

12.7 

14.9 

6. 

"  Considered  Most  Factors 
Only  Sometimes 

10.2 

13.5 

12.8 

12.1 

id.  1 

7. 

1 

Gave  Moderate  Considera- 
tion to  All  Factors 

24.0 

25.9 

25.9 

18.6 

24.8 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(374) 

100.0 
(366) 

100.0 
(341) 

100.0 
(83) 

100.0 
(1164) 

^Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample 


factors  which  might  influence  choosing  an  exhibition  location  was  part 
of  an  artists  formal  education.    In  clusters  1,  2  and  3  we  see  that  as 
education  increases  so  does  the  likelihood  that  an  artist  will  seriously 
'consider  a  broad  range  of  factors  in  choosing  potential  exhibiticn  spaces. 
Also  in  cluster  4,  highly  educated  artists  are  less  likely  to  focus  on 
a  particular  factor,  quality  of  the  work,  than  are  artists  with  less 
formal  education.    Cluster  4  can  be  contrasted  with  cluster  5,  which 
shows  those  artists  with  Masters1  Degrees  as  being  more  likely  than 
other  groups  to  be  concerned  with  the  variety  of  quality  factors 
important  to  this  group. 

Sources  of  Information  about  Considerations 
We  have  postulated  that  an  important  aspect  of  the  exhibition  process 
is  what  factors  the  artists  consider  in  attempting  to  get  their  work 
exhibited.    In  the  preceding  section  we  described  the  self  reported  use 
of  those  factors  and  the  patterns  of  their  use  among  artist  .    In  this 
section  we  carry  that  analysis  a  step  further  by  examining  the  sources 
of  information  about  each  consideration.    Use  of  any  factor  in  making  an 
exhibition  decision  is  dependent  upon  information.    Earlier,  we  suggested 
that  some  of  the  factors  are  more  difficult  to  evaluate  than  others 
because  there  is  less  obvious  data  on  which  to  make  decisions.  Examples 
include  whether  a  gallery  is  looking  for  new  artists,  the  cost  of  exhibiting, 
and  media  coverage  of  *he  space.    In  addition,  the  various  considerations 
often  lend  to  themselves  to  different  information  sources.    Looking  for 
new  artists  might  be  picked  up  by  word-of-mouth  from  artist  friends  or 
from  some  sort  of  advertising.    The  reputation  of  the  space  may  come  from 
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are  sources  or  newspapers.    Compatibility  may  be  best  determined  by  simply 
looking  at  what  is  shown  in  the  space. 

Theocomplexity  of  the  considerations  suggest  that  artists  with 
"good"  information  sources  will  have  an  advantage  in  finding  appropriate* 
exhibition  spaces.    While  we  were  able  to  speculate  about  possible  sources 
for  each  of  the  considerations,  there  is  no  prior  empirical  evidence  about 
just  what  sources  artists  use  and  what  patterns  of  information  seeking 
exist. 

Table  6.5  shows  the  relative  frequency  of  use  for  each  source  as  well 
as  the  f-equency  for  each  consideration.    Although  there  is  much  variation 
across  categories,  the  clear  leader  among  outside  information  sources  is 
other  artists.    A  total  of  65.8%  of  all  artists  (N-940)  cited  this  source.** 
A  similar  proportion  (  64.6%)**  cited  personal  knowledge  as  a  primary  source 
in  one  or  more  consideration  categories ,  although  it  is  not  clear  how  they 
obtained  this  knowledge.    The  next  leading  source,  the  intended  exhibitor, 
was  cited  by  only  33.7%**  of  the  artists,  while  the  least  used  source  of 
information,  art  service  organizations,  was  cited  by  only  7%.*** 


The  figure  was  not  compiled  directly  from  table  6.5 


*** 
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The  remaining  figures  are:    non-artist  friends  -  18.9% 

art  teachers  -  8.4* 
local  art  publications  - 

national  art  publications-  25.9% 

local  newspapers   -  29.5% 

other  exhibitors    -  16. 6* 

local  art  organizations  -  13.3* 


o  ri  °  o 


TABLE  6.5.    Considerations  In  Looking  fnr  an  Exhlbltlnn  Space  by  Snurces  of  Information 


Sources 

local  Art  Regional  tncal 

Ions ider at  Inns  Artists   Friends   Teachers  Media  NatM  Media  Newspapers 

t  X  t  t  t  % 


Intended 
Exhibitor 


Other 
Exhibitors 


local  Art   Active  Service  Personal 
Organ's      OrijanUatlon      Knowledge  Other 

it  t 


PO 
CTi 


Space  Taking 

Addltlnnal  Artists      48J>  6.7 

Upcoming  The  Media 

or  Annual  Show  17.1  3.3 

Upcoming 

Competition  15.8 
Compat ability 

With  Space  17J  2.5 
quality  of  Other 

Work  Shown  19A  2.4 

Someone  Recownends 

Space  57J  JJL6 

Reputation  of 

Space  4K5  5.2 
Reputation  of 

.  Staff  5U7  ^9 
Cost  of 

Exhibitions  2JL.7  14 

Reputation  nf 
Director  Working 

Art  is  62.3  4.0 

Media  Coveraoe 

Received  11.0  1.6 

Amount  nf 

f'romotinn  2K5  1.9 

•hider  standi  ml  of 

Ideals  K  15. J>  3.1 
Object  mns 


1.3 
2.4 
1.7 
1.9 
1.0 
4.4 
3.0 
2.4 
1.2 

1.1 
().? 
0.5 
1.0 


1.7 
20.4 


.2 
16.1 


20.6  /  22;? 
2.6  2.8 


1.0 
0.6 

2.0 
1.0 
2.0 

0.5 

El? 
4.0 

1.4 


3.0 
0.4 
5.0 
2.6 
1.6 

0.5 
1K6 
6.6 
1.0 


1.5 
8.0 

Li 
0.8 
1.4 
1.4 
3.0 
1.8 
1.1 

0.5 
35.1 

lid 
1.4 


22.1 
9J> 
5.5 
5.6 
1.9 
1.0 
0.9 
0.6 

38.3 

1.5 
6.0 

U:l 
??.9 


2.3 
2.4 
0.7 
3.3 
2.7 
4.6 
4.7 
6,8 
5.2 

bl 
1.4 

4.7 

/A 


*   The' total" if  fnr  each  cVmsHierat Ion  does  nnt  include  "thnse  who  answered  "never**  for  that  Item  on  the 
consider  at  Inn  quest  Inn,  as  well  as  those  whn  simply  failed  to  answer  the  item.    Thus,  answers  an* 
ptesiwied  to  refer  tn  what  was  done,  rather  than  what  should  have  been  done. 


2.1 

IA 
L? 
0.9 
1.7 

o.a 

2.0 
1.3 
2.9 

?.? 
1.2 
3.3 
1.6 


.8 
3.7 
4.4 
0.3 
0.0 
1.2 
0.2 
1.6 
v  2.1 

1.5 

0.9 
0.9 
0.3 


10.0 
6.7 
6.6 
60.3 
64.2 
1K6 
31.3 
?1.5 

?o.o 

?0j5 

n.± 

4/.1 


8 
5 

1.7 
2.4 
3.4 
2.? 


loot 

(479) 

100% 
(538) 

loot 

(544) 

loot 

(643) 

100* 
(70/) 

loot 

(499) 

loot 

(6!>6) 

loot 

(610) 

loot 

(Mil) 


loot 

(004) 

loot 

(56?) 

loot 

(4?4) 

loot 

(5/3) 


V9 

m 

o 
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In  table  6.5  we  can  see  how  sources  varied  across  consideration 
categories.    Other  artists  were  the  primary  source  of  information  (from 
41.5%  to  62.3%)  in  five  consideration  categories:    whether  a  space  is 
taking  additional  artists;  an  outside  recommendation  of  a  space;  the 
reputation  of  a  space,  the  reputation  of  a  space's  staff;  and  the 
reputation  of  the  director  for  working  with  artists.    For  each 
consideration  concerned  with  reputation  the  artist's  personal  knowledge 
was  the  second  most  likely  source.    Artists  were  their  own  best  source 
over  60%  of  the  time  when  considering  their  compatibility  with  a  space 
and  when  considering  the  quality  of  other  work  shown  in  the  space.  They 
were  the  best  source  almost  half  the  time  (47,1%)  when  determining  if  the 
exhibitor  understood  their  ideals  and  objectives. 

No  other  information  sources  dominated  consideration  categories  like 
other  artists  and  personal  knowledge.    Information  on  upcoming  events, 
competitions,  or  thematic  shows  is  likely  to  come  from  a  variety  of  sources 
including  local  (about  20%)  and  regional  (from  16.7%  and  22%)  art  media, 
local  newspapers  (7%  and  8%),  local  art  organizations  (7.8%  and  9.9%),  the 
intended  exhibitor  (9.5%  and  5.5%),  as  well  as  other  artists  and  personal 
knowledge.    Information  on  the  cost  of  exhibiting  comes  primarily  from  the 
intended  exhibitor  (38.3%),  other  artists  and  personal  knowledge.  Information 
on  media  coverage  comes  primarily  from  local  newspapers  (35.1%),  personal 
knowledge  (20.5%)  regional  and  national  media  (11.6%)  and  other  artists  (11%). 
With  the  exception  of  the  vague  origins  of  "personal  knowledge",  there  are 
few  surprises  in  these  distributions.    Other  artists,  rather  than  more  formal 
sources  like  media  or  organizations,  dominate  the  artists  approach  to 
information.    Nonartist  friends,  teachers,  other  exhibitors,  and  both  types 
of  art  organization  seem  to  play  a  very  small  role. 
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The  use  of  other  artists  and  personal  knowledge  as  the  primary  a 
information  sources  may  reflect  a  professional  and  social  gap  between 
artists  and  other  art  world  people.   This  does  not  mean  isolation,  but 
that  relationships  seem  restricted  to  the  exhibition  situation.  The 
small  proporation  of  artists  considering  personal  relationships  in 
attempting  to  obtain  shows  is  another  indicator  of  this  restriction. 
The  perception  of  many  artists,  as  reflected  in  the  group  discussions,  that 
the  artist  exhibitor  linkage  was  almost  an  adversary  relationship  reflects 
these  survey  finding;  so  does  the  feeling  of  resentment  toward  exhibition 
success  which  some  artists  see  as  the  result  of  personal  relationships 
rather  than  artistic  merit.  J 

Another  issue  raised  by  these  results  is  the  extent  to  which  artists 
pursue  information  in  a  systematic  way.    Some  information,  once  obtained, 
is  held  without  much  effort  to  update  or  review.   This  may  account  for  the 
importance  of  personal  knowledge.    Some  artists  may  rely  on  limited  sources 
while  others  pursue  a  wide  variety  of  sources.*  In  order  to  examine  this 
issue  in  greater  detail  we  used  the"*cluster  analysis  technique  to  group 
artists  who  had  different  information  source  patterns.    This  analysis 
focuses  on  the  use  of  different  sources  across  all  considerations.^**  The 
cluster  analysis  identified  seven  groups  of  artists  as  follows:*** 


*0ne  question  we  could  not  pursue  was  the  number  of  different  artists  from 
whom  each  respondent  obtained  information. 

**It  was  not  possible  to  include  both  dimensions,  considerations  and  number 
of  sources  into  a  single  analysis  because  considerations  are  nominal 
categories  which  do  not  permit  heirachical  arrangement. 

***Table  9,  Appendix  F,  presents  the  near  value  for  each  source  across 
clusters. 
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1.  Artists  who  used  little  or  no  outside  information.  This 
group  is  composed  primarily  of  those  who-  had  no  consideration 
or  answered  "never"  to  all  or  most  of  the  considerations 

(thus  making  source  questions  irrelevant)..  32.4% 

2.  Artists  who  rely  almost  exclusively  on  their  personal  12.135 
knowledge* of  the  situation.  -  - 

3.  Artists  who  rely  on  other  artists  and,  to  a  larger  degree  then 
•  other  clustens,  the  medi*  (art  publications  and  newspapers), 

other  exhibitors,  and  art  organizations.   These  are  artists 

With  the  broadest  information  source  base.  '  -  13.2* 

4.  Artists  who  are  highly  reliant  on  other  artists  for  all  types 

of  information.  8.9% 

5.  These  artists  focus  on  the  exhibitor  of  interest  for  their 
information  with  moderate  reliance  on  other  artists  and 

>  personal  knowledge.  12.7% 

6.  These  artists  look  to  both  other  artists  and  personal 

knowledge  to  provide -information.  16.1% 

7.  Artists  who  rely  on  non-artist  Iriends,  personal  knowledge 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  other  artists  for  their  information.  4.6% 

With  the  exception  of  cluster  1,  these  clusters  present  relatively 

t 

\ 

clear  patterns  or  networks  of  information  sources  for  artists.   About  1  artist 
in  8"  seems  to  be  essentially  a  loner,  with  little  reliance  on  outside 
information  (cluster  2).    A  similar  proportion  has  a  wide  distribution  of  sources 
(cluster  3).    These  artists  could  be  classified  as  the  information  seekers  among 
artists.   A  somewhat  smaller  group  (about  1  in  12)  is 'highly  reliant  on  oth|r 
artists  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  sources  (cluster  4).    Artists  in 
the  fifth  cluster,  also  about  1  in  8,  are  oriented  toward  the  exhibitor 
(probably  their  dealer)  more  than  any  other  group.    They  account  for 
most  of  the  use  of  dealers  as  anJ information  source.    Artists  in  cluster  six 
use  primarily  two  sources,  other  artists  and  personal  knowledge.   They  fall 
between  the  extreme's,  represented  in  cluster  2  (personal  knowledge)  and  cluster 
4  (other  artists).    Finally,  a  small  group  (about  1  in  20)  is  oriented  toward 
non-artist  friends  for  their  considerations  information.. 
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We  examined  the  relationship  of  information. source's  and  art  form 

and,  although  these  are  a  statistically  significant  relationship,  the 

results  do  not  suggest  explanations  for  particular  information  source 

patterns  (Table  10,  Appendix  F).  For  example, „scul ptors  (38.2%)  and 

craft  artists  (38.7%)  are  most  likely  to  be  in  cluster  1  (little  or  no 

network  usl),  while  artists  using  multiple  forms  are  least  likely  (18.3%), 

to  be  in  this  group.    On 'the  other  hand,  multiple  forms  artists  are  most 

likely  to  be  self  reliant  (35.5%),  while  craft  artists  are  least  likely 

(6.9%).*  Crafts  artists  are  not  likely  to  use  multiple  sources  (18.1%)  and 

photographers  are  least  likely.    Photographers  are  more  likely  than  any 

other  group  (17.6%)  to  'use  the  prospective  Exhibitor  as  an  information 

"  #  j 

source,  while  new  forms  artists,  who  are  more*likely  to  be  concerned  about 

the  exhibitors  understanding  of  their  ideals  and  objectives  are  least 

likely  (3.7%)  to  use  exhibitors  as  an  information  source.    While  interesting, 

these  differences  provide  few  revealing  clues  as  to  why  the  art  form 

groups  should  differ  in  their  information  networks.**  9 

TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  TO  ARTISTS 
A  broaden  dimension  of  the  artist's  informational  environment  includes 
staying  abrfeast  of  general  artistic  developments.    Included  on  this 

dimension  are  the  fol lowing  areas: 

a.  Latest  ideas*  and  developments  by  other  artists  in  this  (local)  area 

b.  Latest  ideas  and  developments  in  major  art  markets  like' 

New  York,  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago. 

c.  Art  criticism  and  aesthetics. 
H   d.    The  local  art  scene. 

*    e^   What  is  being  shown  at  important  local  spaces. 

f.  #What  is  being  shown  at  important  national  spaces.    -  fc  % 
 ^—  


■  ♦Although  other  groups,  like  painters,  sculptors  and  new  forms  artists 
>  .were  close  at  about  10%. 
**A  cross  tabulation  of  considerations  by  network  controlling  for  art  *orm  could 
probably  increase  our  understanding  of  b.     patterns,  but  cell  frequency 
v  would  be  too  small  for  reliable  interpretation. 
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g.  The  system  of  getting  exhibited. 

h.  Art  history  content  and  techniques. 

i.  Other  areas.* 

t 

While  these  topics  may  not  directly  affect  the  artists  chances  for  a 
specific  show,  they  do  provide  background  which  may  contribute  to  an 
understanding  of  what  is  happening  on  the  local  art  scene  or  the  development 
of  the  artists*  own  work.  In  asking  questions  about  these  topics  we 
hoped  to  identify  artists*  orientation  toward  local,  national  and 
academic  art-related  issues  and  events,  and  explore  the  relationship 
between  what  artists  are  interested  in  and  their  behavior  in  the  art  market. 

The  general  response  distribution  is  presented  in  Table  6.6. 
Interestingly,  the  topic  "the  system  of  getfrw-.,  exhibited"  receives  the 
least  attention,  with  45.5%  keeping  up  in  this  *-*ea  sometimes  or  always. 
Local  ideas  and  development,  the.  local  art  scent,  and  shows  in  important 
local  spaces  receive  the  most  attention  with  over  80%  following  these  areas 
sometimes  or  always'."  In  the  same  sense  that  artists  were  the  primary 
source  of  information  about  considerations,  local  art  is  the  primary 

V 

topic  of  interest.  <.  9 

*0ne-hundred  and  nine  artists  specified  "other"  topics  which  yielded  the 
f ol 1 owi  ng  categori  es : 

National  art  scene     -    1.156  (put  of  940  artists) 

funding  sources         -  .5% 

new  spaces  -  .5% 

international  art  scene     -  .6% 

new  materials  -  2.2% 

art  education,  art  therapy   -  .7% 

legal  (art-related)  issues   -  .2% 

arts  organizations     -  .?.% 

none  art  topic  -  .5% 
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TABLE  606 •    Frequency  by  Which  Artists  Keep  Up  With  Selected  Art-Related  Topics 


Local  Ideas 
ard 

Development 
% 


National 
Developments 


Art  Criticism 
&  Aesthetics 


Local  Art     Shows  at  Shows  at  System  of 

Scene  Important  Important  Getting 

Local  National  Exhibited 

Spaces  Spaces 
%               %  %  % 


Art  Other 
History  A 


Never 

4.5 

10.0 

9.2 

4.9 

3.9 

5.8 

17.3 

11 .9 

20.9 

Sel dom 

11.9 

22.? 

20.6 

12.3 

9.4 

18.1 

37.1 

26.2 

4.4 

Sometimes 

52.7 

46.9 

48.9 

45.8 

43.3 

50.7 

34.4 

42.6 

25.3 

Al  ways 

30.3 

20.8 

21.3  . 

36.8 

43.3 

25.2 

11 .1 

18.1 

49.4 

COLUMN 
TOTAL 
(N)* 

100.0 
(1099) 

100.0 
(1096) 

100.0 
(1088) 

100.0 
(1104) 

100.0 
(1094) 

100.0 
(1079) 

100.0 
(1043) 

100.0 
(1063) 

100.0 
(168) 

ro 

CO 


*Totals  are  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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The  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  information  on  the  system  of 
getting  exhibited  may  be  dus  to  a  variety  of  reasons.    Among  the  more 
important  may  be  that  many  of  the  sample  artists  are  in  comfortable 
exhibition  position  and  <o  not  feel  they  need  such  information.  Artists 
who  are  struggling  to  get  exhibited  may  see  a  need,  but  may  find  the 
''system"  too  incomprehensible  to  systematically  follow.    In  our  group 
discussions,  both  artists  and  exhibitors  called  for  periodic  workshops 
or  seminars  to  Provide  systematic  current  information  on  how  and  where 
to  seek  exposure  opportunities. 

Patterns  of  Art  Interests 
We  again  used  the  cluster  analyses  to  identify  groups  of  artists 
who  shared  the  same  topical  interests.*    The  following  seven  patcerns  were 
identified: 

(1)  Artists  who  were  disinterested  in  these  art-related 
topics.    They  seldom  or  never  kept  up  on  any  of 

the  topics.  5.4% 

(2)  Artists  wha  were  marginally  interested  in  a  variety 
of  topics,  but  none  constantly.    There  highest 

interest  was  in  local  art  and  the  local  art  scene.  11.0% 

(3)  Artists  with  a  high  interest  in  all  topics. 
These *may  be  considered  the  motivated  or 

interested  artists.  30.6% 

(4)  General  moderate  to  high  interest  in  all  topics 

except  the  exhibition  system.  17.8% 

♦  (5)    General  moderate  to  high  interest  in  all  topics 
except  art  history.    These  artists  showed 
somewhat  greater  interest  in  local  art  topics. 
These  artists  are  perhaps  less  academically 
oriented  than  those  with  high  interest  in 
art  history.  17.3% 


*The  cluster  matrix  is  presented  in  Table  11,  Appendix  F. 


(6)  Moderate  interest  in  all  topics  except  major 
art  markets  and  art  criticism,  where  interest 

was  somewhat  lower  than  average.  15.0% 

(7)  High  interest  in  local  art  shows,  generally 
low  interest  in  other  areas  and  especially 
low  interest  in  the  system  of  getting 

exhibited  and  art  history.  2.9% 


As  with  considerations  the  division  of  artists  on  topics  is  oriented 
more  toward  the  amount  of  interest  than  substantive  issues.  Artists 
in  clusters  1,  2,  and  7  seem  to  have  little  general  interest  in  the 
TTCpTesOArtists  in  cluster  6  have  a  moderate  interest,  and  those  in 
clusters  3,  4  and  5  have  a  higher,  though  not  identical,  level  of  interest. 
For  some  artists  the  academic  topics,  as  manifested  in  the  art  history 
category,  are  singled  out  as  uninteresting  topics  (clusters  5  and  7). 
Two  groups  also  are  particularly  interested  in  the  system  of  getting 
exhibited  (clusters  4  and  7).    The  largest  single  group  (cluster  3) 
including  over  30%  of  all  artists  is  highly  interested  in  all  art-related 
topics.    Only  one  group  seems  to  focus  primarily  on  local  topics  (cluster  5) 
and  that  focus  is  marginal.    A  possible  national  versus  local  split  among 
artists  does  not  seem  to  exist  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  so  small  that  it 
does  not  show  up  in  our  analysis.* 

Topic  Clusters  and  Ascribed  Characteristics 

Topics  and  Art  Form 

Difference  in  patterns  of  interest  among  artists  working  in 
different  art  forms  are  small,  but  statistically  significant  (Table  12, 
Appendix  F).    Artists  working  as  print  makers  or  drawers  are  especially 

*In  other  runs  we  looked  at  up  to  10  clusters  without  finding  significant 
differences  from  the  clusters  presented  here. 
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likely  (41.6%  and  45.4%  respectively)  to  have  a  high  general  interest  in 
all  topics  (cluster  3).    Crafi  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unlikely  to 
show  this  broad  interest  (16.5%).    If  cluster  5  separates  those  with  an  , 
academic  interest  from  those  without  such  an  interest  (because  of  the  low 
score  in  art  history),  then  multiple  form  artists  seem  particularly 
uninterested  in  art  history  (33.5%  are  in  this  cluster)  while  maintaining 
a  high  interest  in  the  remaining  topics.    Statistical  significance  not 
withstanding,  the  generally  wide  distribution  of  artists  working  in  any  .. 
art  form  across  the  topic  categories  makes  it  difficult  to  classify  any 
art  form  group  as  other  than  varied  in  its  approach  to  topics. 

Topics  and  Gender 

In  the  two  topics  which  show  the  largest  differences  for  men  and 
women,  men  are  more  likely  to  appear  in  the  low  interest  cluster  (2)  than 
women  by  a  margin  of  14.2%  to  7.7%,  and  women  are  more  likely  to  appear 
in  the  general  high  interest  cluster  (3)  by  a  margin  of  39.7%  to  23.3% 
(Table  13,  Appendix  F) .    These  figures  suggest  that  men  are  generally 
less  likely  to  be  interested  in  or  devote  time  to  the  topics  being 
considered.    This  result  is  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  men 
outnumber  women  by  20.7%  to  14.8%  in  cluster  4,  in  which  they  show  fairly 
high  interest  in  all  topics  except  the  exhibition  system.    Since  our 

« 

question  asked  the  degree  to  which  artists  "keep  up  on"  these  topics, 
one  explanation  for  the  differences  between  men  and  women  may  be  the 
availability  of  time  to  pursue  their  art-related  interests.    Men  are 
more  likely  to  have  . ull-time  jobs.   Men  are  also  more  likely  to  be 
full-time  (in  terms  of  hours  devoted  to  art  work)  artists.    While  tha 
latter  condition  may  imDly  greater  interest,  it  also  means  less  time  for 
peripheral  activities- 
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Topics  and  Race  * 

There  are  three  clusters  where  white   and  nonwhite  artists  differ 
significantly;  (1)  disinterest  (cluster  1)  where  nonwhites  are  more  likely 
to  appear  by  a  9.6%  to  4,1%  margin;  (2)  low  interest  (cluster  2)  where 
the  nonwhites  lead  is  17.6%  to  10.2%;  and  (3)  generally  high  interest 
except  for  the  exhibition  system  (cluster  4)  where  whites  lead  nonwhites 
18.8%  to  8.5%.   These  results  suggest  that  white  artists  are  somewhat  more 
likely  to  pursue  outside  topics  than  nonwhite  artists.    (Table  14,  Appendix  F) 
One  possible  explanation  for  this  result  is  that  many  (probably  most)  of  the 
relevant  media  material  pn  the  relevant  subjects  is  slanted  toward  majority 
(white)  art  and  art  interests.    Similarly,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
exhibition  spaces  are  not  oriented  toward  minority  art,  which  gives  nonwhite 
artists,  who  are  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  minority  art,  less  opportun- 
ity to  pursue  the  local  scene,  local  shows,  etc. 

Topics  and  Art  Education 

Generally,  higher  formal  art  education  means  higher  interest  in  all 
of  the  topics,  although  differences  are  sometimes  small  (Table  15,  Appendix 
F).    It  appears  that  formal  education  provides  some  desire  or  interest  in 
pursuing  the  topics  included  on  our  list.    It  could  be  the  result  of 
enlightened  self  interest  (if  we  know^nore  about  these  topics,  we  will  be 
better  artists)  or  a  habit  resulting  from  more  education  which  often 
means  a  greater  propensity  to  pursue  information. 

Sources  of  Information  Used  for  Topics 
Just  as  we  examined  where  artists  got  infQrmation  about  the  factors 
they  considered  important  in  finding  exhibition  space,  we  also  investigated 

the  sources  of  information  about  art-related  interests.   The  grounds  for 
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this  interest  are  the  same.    Information  sources  help  to  define  the  networks 
in  which  artists  operate  and  how  they  use  those  networks  in  relationship 
to  their  art.    In  subsequent  sections  of  this  Chapter  we  will  examine 
how  efforts,  considerations,  topics  and  information  networks  relate  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  exhibition  experience  and  sales  success  the 
artist  nas  achieved. 

The  information  sources  used  for  this  analysis  are  listed  below: 

INFORMATION  SOURCES 

1.  National  journals 

2.  Local  journals  and  newsletters 

3.  Local  artists 

4.  Local  friends  (not  artists) 

5.  Local  newspapers 

6.  Newspapers  from  outside  areas 

7.  Local  art  schools  and  art  departments 

8.  Local  museums  and  art  centers 

9.  Local  alternative  spaces 

10.  Outside  exhibitors 

11.  Professional  meetings  and  conferences 

12.  Artists  from  out  of  town 

13.  Information  centers 

14.  Other  media 

15.  Personal  knowledge 

16.  Other 

Table  6.7  shows  the  distribution  of  sources  across  each  of  the  topics  listed 
in  the  survey.    Because  the  topics  examined"  here  are  much  broader  than 
those  examined  for  considerations,  we  expect  a  more  diverse  set  of  sources. 
Although  this  expectation  is  fulfilled,  there  is  still  substantial  reliance 
on  other  artists  as  a  source  of  relevant  information.    As  might  be  expected 
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TA3LE  6.7  .   Topics  of  Interest  by  Sources  of  Information 


National    local        total      local      local     Outside    local      local      local     Outside    Proles-  Outside    Infor-     Other   Personal     Other  ROW 

Journals    Journals    Artists    Friends    Papers    Papers     Schools    Huseuus   Alter-    Exhlbt-    slonal  Artists   italson    IHedia    Knowledge  IOTAI 

"  and  Art   native   tors       Meetings  Center'  \ 

Centers    Spates  " 
x  t  txxxxxxxx  x         %        x         *         x     •  x 

 „    .   ;  _iin. 


Local  Artist 
Ideas 

9.7 

14. 3 

34.2 

1.2 

10.3 

0.4 

3.6 

16.2 

2.9  1 

.1 

3.0 

1 .3 

0 

3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

100.0 
(1021 ; 

Major  Market 
Ideas 

66.2 

2.4 

2.9 

0.7 

3.3 

6.1 

1  .3 

3.2 

0.1  1 

.7 

2.0 

5.7 

0 

3 

1  .3 

2.2 

0.4 

100.0 
(960) 

CO 

Art  Criticism 

47.8 

6.7 

7.2 

2.6 

14.2 

3.5 

4.7 

3.3 

-  -  0 

.8 

3.1 

1 .2 

4.5 

0.1 

100.0 
(932) 

Local  Art  Scene 


0.8     17  °     33.4    2.4    22^9    0.6    3.0   JjL5     1.7    0.9     1.0     -  -       0.3    0.5     0.8    0.3  100.0 

(1000 


Local  °-9  20^Z  JJk5  2.3  37.0  0.7  1.6  HL2  1.1  1.1  0.9  0.2  0.3-  1.4  0.8  0.1  100.0 
Shows   Q005 


National  67-9  2 -2  3-2  1-0  6.9  7.3  0.7  3.8  0.2  0.5  1.1  3.1  0.2  0.8  0.6  0.2  100.0 
Shows  (962) 

Exhibition  8-6  7-5  47.8  2.9  1.4  0.7  4.1  5.8  0.3  3.2  8.7  5.5  0.3  1.2  0.8  -  -  100.0 
System  (739) 


Art  History  32-6  I-8  3-2  1.6  1.0  0.3  17.3  13.9  0.4  0.6  6.5  0.9  0.2  17.9  1.0  --  100.0 
 „  Li  391. 

Other  14J       6-°      7-9     6.8     -  -    1.5    2.7     3.0     -  -    1.2     5.3     1.5      4.2  39.8     4.4    1.5  100.0 

 (86L, 
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"Tfctals  are  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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local  artists  are  the  primary  source  for  information  about  the  latest 
ideas  and  developments  of  other  local  artists  (34.27%)  and  the  local  art 
scene  (33.3%).    Local  artist  are  overwhelmingly  the  most  popular  source 
about  the  system  of  getting  exhibited,  47.8%  to  only  8.7%  for  the  next 
most  used  source  (professional  meetings). 

National  journals  are  the  most  important  source  on  four  of  the 
topics:    (1)  the  latest  ideas  and  developments  in  the  major  art  markets 
(66.2%);  (2)  art  criticism  and  aesthetics  (47.8%);  (3)  shows  at  important 
national  spaces  (67.9%);  and  (4)  art  history  (32.6%).    In  the  first 
three1 categories  only  local  papers  (14.2%  of  the  artists  use  this  source 
for  information  on  criticism  and  aesthetics)rivals  the  national  journals 
as  a  significant  source  of  information.    For  art  history,  local  schools 
(17.3%)  and  local  museums  and  art  centers  (13.9%)  are  also  relatively 
important  sources.  / 


For  onlj  one  topic  is  a  source  other  than  national  journals  and  other 
artists  the  most  important./ Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  artists  look  to 
local  newspapers  for  ^formation  on  what  is  being  shown  in  important 

local  spaces.    Local  papers  are  also  an  important  source  of  information 

/ 

about  the  local^rt  scene  (22.9%).    Local  journals  (other  than  newspapers) 
play  a  significant  role  for  some  topics  also.    Twenty  point  seven  percent 
of  the  artists  look  to'  local  journals  as  the  major  source  for  information 
on  important  local  shows;    17.8%  use  these  journals  for  information  on 
the  local  art  scene;  and  14,3  percent  use  them  for  information  on  the 
latest  ideas  and  developments  of  other  artists  in  the  local  areas. 

Cluster  analysis  was  used  to  identify  patterns  of  information 
sources.    The  clusters  are  based  on  the  number  of  times  each  source 


\ 


was  used  regardless  of  the  topic  to  which  it  was  applied.*  Seven 
clusters  were  identified  and  are  described  below:** 

(1)  Non-users  of  most  or  all  sources.  These 
artists  are  primarily  those  who  keep 

up  on  little  if  any  of  the  topics. 

(2)  Artists  who  used  national  journals  and, 
to  some  extend,  local  journals. 

(3)  Artists  who  relied  primarily  on  local 
•  journals, 

(4)  Artists  who  used  both  national  and 
local  artists. 

«■» 

(5)  Artists  who  relied  primarily  on  local 
newspapers . 

(6)  Artists  who  used  national  journals  and 
local  museums  and  art  centers. 

(7)  Artists  who  used  national  journals  and 
local  artists. 


Unlike  the  analysis  of  consideration  sources,  this  clustering  reveals  groups 
which  differ  in  "the  source  of  their  information  as  well  as  the  extent  of  its 
use.  .  This  is1  a  natural  outcome  of  the  wider  variety  of  sources  used  for 
topics  than  for  considerations  (which  focused  almost  exclusively  on  other 
artists  and^personal  knowledge).    Artists  were  also  very  evenly  divided 
across  clusters,  with  a  range  of  9.4% to  19.6%. 


*The  fact  that  sources  are  categorical  prevented  inclusion  of  topic  by 
source  comparisons  as  one  factor  in  the  analysis.    The  range  of  responses  in  this 
analysis  is  0  (if  the  source  was  never  cited)  to  9  (if  the  same  source  was 
used  for  all  topics).    The  clusters  identify  artists  who  used  the  same  sources 
the  same  number' of  times  (roughly),  but  not  necessarily  for  the  same  topics. 

**See  Table  16,  Appendix  F  for  a  complete  presentation  of  cluster  means. 


19.6% 
17.3% 
9.4% 
12.0% 
12.3% 
14.3% 
16.1% 
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The  common  thread  for  four  clusters  (2,  4,  6,  and  7)  was  national 
journals,  although  cluster  2  was  closer  to  exclusive  reliance  on  national 
journals  than  the  other  three.    There  is  one  group  of  artists  who  seem 
very  oriented  toward  other  artists  for  their  information  (cluster  3). 
&iven  the  topics  being  considered,  it  is  possible-  to  hypothesize  that 
this  group  is  oriented  toward  oral  as  opposed  to  written  communi cation, 
and  adheres  to  this  orientation  despite  its  apparent  unappropriateness 
for  many  situations.    Another  group  focuses  on  local  newspapers  (cluster  5), 
which  leads  to  the  speculation  that  this  group  is  more  locally  oriented 
than  other  groups  (sincf  the* sources  of  information  for  national  topics 
were  seldom  local  newspapers).    We  will  examine  some  of  these  relationships 
in  the  next  section  when  we  compare  information  networks,  efforts, 
considerations  and  topTSsv  ^ 

An  effort  to  describe  the  relationship  between  topic  information 
sources  and  art  form  produced  a  statistically  insignificant  outcome 
suggesting  that  art  forn>  is  not  a  basis  for  choosing  sources  or  forming 
information  networks  (Table  17,  Appendix  F).    Each  artistic  group  looks  to 
the  same  type  of  source  (if  hot  the  same  specific  instrument  -  e.g.,  journal) 
to  find  information  relevant  to  each  topic  cluster. 

INTEGRATING  THE  EXHIBITION  PROCESS 

*>  » 

Efforts,  considerations,  sources  of  information,  and,  to  some  extent, 
topics  and  sources  Qf  topical  information  are  all  dimensions  of  the  process 
by  which  artists  attempt  to  have  their  work  exhibited.    Efforts  are 
the  behavioral  component  because  they  represent  what  artists  do  to  have 
their  work  exhibited.    Considerations  are  the  cognitive  side  of  the 
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process  from  the  artists1  perspective  because  they  represent  what  the 
artists  are  presumably  thinking  when  they  choose  a  particular  strategy  for 
getting  their  work  exhibited.    Topics  are  another  cognitive  dimension 
which  can  inform  considerations  and  the,  artists'  general  perspective 
about  art  and  the  art  system  in  which  they  operate.    Information  provides 
the  raw  material  which  is  combined  with  perspectives  already  held, 
processed,  and  translated  into  decisions  (behavior).    In  our  analysis, 
information  had  two  elements,  source  and  breadth.* 

A  simplified  diagram  of  this  process  is  presented  in  Figure  6.1. 


Topics  )   Considerations       )    Efforts        >  Outcome 

\7*  (Success  Of 

/  Failure) 

Information  J 

 Experience  


Outside 
Sources 


Figure  6.1 

The  Process  of  Getting  Exhibited 
(from  the  Artist's  Perspective) 


Among  the  most  important  of  these  factors  not  represented  in  this  model 
are  the  veracity  of  the  artists  perception  and  information1' about  how  the 


*It  was  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  the  questionnaire,  to  identify 
other  elements,  like  volume  and  content 
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system  works  and  the  "quality  of  the  artist's  work.*   Much  of  the  artist's 
perception  of  how  the  system  works  is  contained  in  the  choice  of 
considerations,  which  reflect  what  artists  think  is  important  in  getting 
their  work  exhibited. 

Given   '  s  simple  model  of  the  process  we  are  able  to  use  available 
data  to  analyze  some  of • the  relationships  among  its  components.  This 
analysis  's  done  only  in  pairwise  steps  because  of  the  nature  of  the  data, 
nominal  rather  than  hierarchical,  and  the  size  of  the  cells.**1 

In  Table  6.8  we  show  the  relationship  between  considerations  and 
topics  cf  interest.    This  represents  the  cognitive  part  of  the  model. 
The  initial  significant  outcome  we  notice  is  that  the  majority  (52.4%)  of 
those  who  are  disinterested  in  the  various  art  topics  also  do  not  show 
interest  in  exhibition  considerations.    This  relationship  is  evident 
elsewhere  as  well.    For  example,  about  a  quarter  (24. 9?,)  of  the  artists 
with  low  overall  -interest  in  topics  (cluster  2)  also  pay  Tttle  attention 
to  most  considerations  (cluster  2).    Artists  with  high  interest  in  all 
topics  (cluster  3)  are  most  likely  to  consider  a  wide  variety  of  factors  in 


♦While  we  are  able  to  discuss  some  perception  of  artists  and- exhibi tors 
about  the  workings  of  the  selection  astern  we  cannot  make  direct  linkages  t 
for  individual  artists.    Thus,  we  do  not  know  if  a  particular  artists  has  an 
appropriate  perception  given  their  position  in  the  system.    We  a  *  know, 
however,  that  there  are  <--ome  differences  in  perceptions  between  artists  and 
exhibitors.    We  also  know  that  artists  hold  a  variety  of  actitudes  about 
wha    the  system  should  be  like,  which  can  alter  how  they  will  react  to  & 
information  and  even  what  information  they  seek.    Finally,  we  know  that 
artists  objectives  are  not  uniform  (also,  often  not  ^internally  consistent 
or  consistant  over  time)  and  that  different  objectives  can  modify  the 
content  and  use  of  other  factors  in  the  decision  process,  like  efforts, 
considerations,  and  information  sources. 

**Multiple  splits  of  the  clusters  would  result  in  too  many  empty  or  nearly 
empty  cells  to  be  reliable  or  to  permit  examination  of  all  of  the  potentially 
relevant  categories. 
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TABLE  6.8.    Artists'  Considerations  Regarding  Exposure  Opportunities  by  Topics  of 


Hone;  No  Answer 


CONSIDERATION 
Cluster 


1.    Considered  None  of  Them; 
No  Answer 


2.    Gave  Little  Consideration 
to  Any  Factor 


52.4 


17.4 


low  Interest  in 
local  Artists 
and  Art  Scene 


9.5 


24.9 


Substantial 
Interest  In 
All  Topics 


4.5 


5.2 


TOPICS  CLUSTERS 


Moderate  Interest 
In  All  Topics  but 
the  fxhlbltlon 
Systea 


Moderate  Interest 
In  AH  Topics  hut 
Art  History 


8.5 


2.5 


16.1 


13.5 


Itiw  to  Hoderate     High  Interest  In  local 
Interest  In  All     Spaces;  Hoderate  Interest 

Topics                 In  Other  Topics  Fxcept  JjQy 

Exhibition  System  and  TnT,. 

•    Art  History  1UIAL 

t                               1  % 


1  .6 


8.2 


15.4 


Z9"73v 


7.9 


12.6 


3. 

Usually  Gave  Consideration 
to  All  Factors 

4.7 

7.6 

33.3 

18.4 

21.4 

22.0 

0.0 

21.6 

4. 

Considered  Quality  o!  Work 
Shown  In  Space  Almost 
Aiwa/;,  and  Compatibility 
and  Reputation  of  Space 
Moderately 

19.  U 

in  o 

lU.o 

o  o 
0 .  0 

3.6 

C  A 

0.4 

hU  .o 

O.O 

5. 

Usually  or  Always  Con- 
sidered Compatibility,  Quality 
of  Work  Shown,  Deputation 
of  Space  and  Stall,  and 
Exhibitor  Understanding 
Ideals 

2.1 

14.9 

16.2 

18.2 

14.9 

15.2 

0.0 

14.8 

8. 

Considered  Most  Factors 
Only  Sometimes 

2.1 

17.5 

6.1 

17.9 

12.2 

17.2 

10.8 

12.0 

7. 

Gave  Moderate  Considera- 
tion to  All  Factors 

2.4 

15.3 

31.4 

17.4 

29.0 

32.7 

3.7 

24.6 

COLUMN  TOTAL 


100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


0/ff    (N)  (63)  (127)  (363)  (206)  (204)  (174)  (35)  (1172) 

_  ill  J  ,  

FR?r^h1  S(luare  =  454-859  witn  36  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  =  0.0000  j  345 

HB™Baa*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample.  .  / 


attempting  to  find  exhibition  space  (cluster  3).*   About  40%  of  the  artists 
with  interests  only  in  what  is  being  shown  in  local  shows  (a  narrow  set  of 
interests  -  cluster  7)  also  focus  their  considerations  on  the  quality  and 
reputation  of  the  space  be*i,;g  considered  (cluster  4).    As  a  general 
characterization  of  this  relationship  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  broader  topical  interests  are  likely  to  accompany  considerations 
of  a  large  number  of  factors  in  choosing  possible  exhibition  spaces.  This 
relationship  suggests  a  way  of  thinking  about  art  more  than  a  particular 
substantive  approach.    Artists  with  narrow  considerations,  e.g.,  clusters 
4  and  6,  do  not  adhere  to  any  specific  topics  cluster.    Thus,  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  a  substantive,  by  category  of  interest,  relationship 
from  these  data. 

The  second  step  in  our  model  (Figure  1)  is  the  relationship  between 
considerations  and  efforts.    Before  examining  the  empirical  relationsnip 
we  would  like  to> caution  that  the  linkages  between  elements  of  these  two 
dimensions  may  be  very  complex.    An  artist  may  consider  many  aspects  of 
finding  an  exhibition  space  and  end  up  either  calling  for  appointmtnts  or 
waiting  for  an  invitation.    The  intervening  factors  include  experience, 
exhibition  history,  personality,  confidence,  and  possibly  even  physical 
limitations  (e.g.,  no  car).    Readers  can  construct  similar  possible 
alternative  explanations  across  clusters  for  themselves.    Given  these 
problems  the  analysis  presented  here  can  only  be  considered  as  exploratory 
We  have  no  convincing  theory  for  predicting  the  relationships  and  there  is 
no  other  empirical  evidence  from  which  to  induce  such  a  theory. 

*A1 though  they  are  almost  as  likely  (33.3%  to  31.4%)  to  focus  on  the 
quality  of  the  work  shown  in  prospective  spaces  (considerations  cluster  7) 
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Table  6.9  presents  results  of  the  comparison  of  consideration 
clusters  and  effort  clusters.    Over  half  (57.2%)  of  the  artists  who  do 
not  consider  anything  also  do  not  do  anything  about  getting  exhibited 
(cluster  1  and  cluster  1).    Given  the  similar  result  in  comparing 
considerations  and  topics,,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  the  existence  of 
a  block  of  largely  disinterested  artists  who  neither  care  nor  do  anything 
relevant  in  the  broader  art  system.    Support  for  this  interpretation  is 
provided  in  Tables  18  and  19,  Appendix  F,  which  show  that  artists  who 
exercise  low  effort  to  get  exhibited  (clusters  1,  2  and,  to  some  degree, 
5  in  Table  18)  and  artists  who  are  unlikely  to  consider  many  factors  in 
trying  to  get  exhibited  (clusters  1  and  2  in  Table  19)  are  less  likely  to 
put  substantial  time  into  their  art  work  (measured  in  average  hours  per 
week).    For  all  5  of  these  clusters  substantially  more  than  half  the 
artist-  devote  no  more  than  20  hours  per  week  to  their  art  work. 

Other  artists  who  consider  no  factors  are  likely  to  show  by  invitation 
(14.7%)  or  by  invitation  and  personal  relationships  (11.0%)  (Table  6.9). 
If  these  artists  are  well  established  in  their  exhibition  relationships, 
it  might  reasonably  be  argued  that  substantial  considerations  are  not 
really  required.    Other  artists  in  these  efforts  categories  (efforts 
clusters  4  and  5)  are  widely  dispersed  across  consideration  clusters, 
suggesting  that  operating  in  these  modes  is  not  strongly  influenced  by 
the  pattern  of  considerations  used  by  the  artist. 

About  a  third  (33.4%)  of  the  artists  who  are  likely  to  consider  many 
factors  (cluster  3)  exert  their  primary  efforts  through  personal 
relations  and  by  invitation.    Only  2.1%  of  this  group  are  in  the  invitation 
only  cluster  (4).    A  similar  pattern  exists  for  cluster  6  (28.9%  and  4.7%) 
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TABLE  6.9.   Artists'  Efforts  by  Considerations  in  Seeking  Exposure  Opportunities 


CONSIDERATION  CLUSTERS 
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♦Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample, 
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Chi  Square  =  491.32422  with  35  degrees  of  frocdobi 
Significance  =  0.0000 


and  cluster  7  (29.6%  and  4.4%),  which  are  the  other  high  considerations 
clusters.    Artists  who  wait  for  invitations  do  not  comprise  important 
parts  of  clusters* which  consider  a  variety  of  factors.    They  are  more 
important  in  clusters  of  artists  who  focus  on  specific  aspects  of  the 
system,  like  upcoming  events  or  the  reputation  of  the  space.  Artists 
who  have  or  seek  agreements  with  a  dealer  (efforts  cluster  6)  have  a 
similar,  but  less  pronounced,  pattern.    For  both  the  invitation  and 
agreement  artists  a  narrower  considerations  perspective  seems  like  a 
reasonable  finding.    On  the  other  hand,  artists  who  may  be  trying  to 
exhibit  across  a  wider  band  of  alternatives  or  who  have  a  more 
competitive  exhibition  status  (i.e.,  they  have  no  dealer  and  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  invitations),  are  more  likely  to  be  represented  in  the  high 
considerations  clusters.    Such  a  group  is  represented  in  efforts  cluster  7 
whose  members  are  over  represented  on  all  three  of  the  high  considerations 
clusters  (3,  6,  and  7).    The  same  analytic  perspective  was  applied  in 
comparing  efforts  clusters  to  topics  clusters  (Table  20,  Appendix  F). 
The  outcome  was  also  similar.    Artists  uninterested  in  the  various  art 
topics  (cluster  1)  were  also  unlikely  to  use  substantial  effort  to  get 
exhibited  (cluster  1).    Over  a  third  (35. 4«)  of  those  uninterested  in  art 
topics  were  also  nonpartici pants  in  efforts.    An  additional  21.7  percent  of  the 
uninterested  artists  and  29.9  percent  of  artists  with  low  interests  (cluster  7) 
were  likely  to  use  appointments  with  dealers  (the  telephone  version  of 
door-to-door)  and  entering  competitions  (cluster  2)  as  their  primary 

vehicle  for  exhibition.    This  suggests  a  lack  of  information  and/or 

z 

experience.    Finally,  20.2  percent  of  the  uninterested  artists  exhibited  by 
invitation  only,  perhaps  indicating  no  need  to  follow  art-related  topics. 
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Artists  with  high  overall  topic  interest  (cluster  3)  were  more 
likely  to  appear  in  the  invitation  and  personal  relationship  cluster 
(cluster  3  -  30,4%)  or  the  juried  competition/gallery  membership  cluster 
(cluster  7  -  25.6%).    A  similar  pattern  exists  for  artists  who  have  a 
moderate  interest  in  all  topics  (cluster  6).    These  results  parallel 
•  those  obtained  for  considerations,  where  a  high  interest  in  a  variety  of 
considerations  was  more-  likely  to  appear  among  cluster  3  and  cluster  7 
artists.    A  possible  explanation  is  that  these  artists  may  be  in  a 
more  competition  mode  than  other  groups.    To  come  to  this  conclusion  it  is 
necessary  to  work  backward  through  the  other  efforts  clusters.    Cluster  1  artists 
exert  no  efforts  therefore  are  less  likely  to  be  concerned  about  considerations 
or  topics.    Cluster  2  artists  (appointments  and  competitions)  appear  to  be 
less  experienced  and  may  not  be  aware  of  the  value  or  sources  of  relevant 
information.    Cluster  4  artists  (by  invitation)  are  perhaps  beyond  having 
wide  concerns  and  are  focussing  on  their  careers  and  the  quality  of  the 
space  in  which  they  show.    Cluster  5  artists  (competition,  cooperative 
gallery  membership,  and  to  some  extent,  by  invitation)  are  probably  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  because  there  is  no  real  indication  that  theirs  is 
a  secure  position  beyond  the  possibility  that  the  cooperative  situation 
is  very  satisfying  for  them.    Cluster  6  artists  (primarily  stable  artists) 
appear  to  be  in  a  relatively  secure  position  as  well,    thus,  artists  in 
the  least  stable  conditions  may  be  more  concerned  about  the  amount  and 
variety  of  information  they  receive,  factors  they  consider,  and  efforts 
they  make  to  get  exhibited.    As  stability  increases  so  does  the  desire  for 
and  use  of  inforrnafcion  abowi  evhibiiion  processes. 

The  analysis  of  information  sources  (networks)  provides  much  less 
complicated  results.    As  Table  6.10  shows,  those  artists  who  consider 
few  factors  in  choosing  places  in  which  to  exhibit  are  very  likely  to  make 
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TABLE  6.10.   Artists*  Considerations  by  Networks  Used  for  Obtaining  Information  Regarding  Exposure  Opportunities 
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little  use  of  information  networks,  as  in  clusters  1,  2,  and  4.    As  the 
number  of  factors  considered  increases,  so  does  the- likelihood  that  artists 
will  use  one  of  a  number  of  different  sources,  although  not  necessarily  a 
variety  of  sources.    Considerations  cluster  3  artists,  for  example,  are 
likely  to  review  a  variety  of  factors,  but  are  more  likely  to  appear  in 
information  source0 clusters  5  or  6  (23.1%  and  21.6%),  which  are  relatively 
narrow  sources,  than  they  are  to  appear  in  cluster  3  (14.6%),  which  has  a 
much  wider  range  of  sources.    Thus,  broad  interest  in  considerations  does  not 

mean  that  they  seek  a  variety  of  sources,  but  only  that  they  seek  some  source. 
This  could  have  important  implications  for  the  quality  of  information  received. 

A  similar  pattern  exists  in  the  relationship  between  efforts  and 
considerations  networks  (Table  21,  Appendix  F).    Those  artists  operating  in 
what  are  apparently  more  competitive  modes  (clusters  3  and  7)  are  more  likely 
to  use  one  of  a  number  of  different  sources,  while  those  in  an  uncompetitive 
mode  (clusters  1,  2,  4,  and  5)  have  larger  proportions  of  artists  who  make 
little  or  no  use  of  networks.    The  exception  to  this  pattern  is  cluster  6 
(composed  of  artists  with  dealer  agreements)  whose  artists  might  choose  any 
of  the  sources  (although  self  reliance,  which  is  not  really  a  network  source 
is  the  modal  choice  -  22.2%).    Among  artists  in  efforts  clusters  which  use 

a  variety  of  sources,  (3  and  7)  there  is  no  clear  favorite. 

For  the  interested  reader  Appendix  F  contains  three  additional  tables 
comparing  clusters.    These  include:    (1)  information  sources  about  topics 
by  topic  clusters  (Table  22);  (2)  considerations  clusters  by  information 
sources  about  topics  (Table  23);  and  (3)  efforts  clusters  by  information 
sources  about  topics  (Table  24),    Because  these  tables  are  of  marginal 
interest  to  the  focus  of  this  Chapter  they  will  not  be  discussed  here, 

< 
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Instead,  in  the  remainder  of  the  Chapter  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
relationship  of  cluster  membership  to  exhibition  patterns,  exhibition 
success,  and  art  income. 

MODES  OF  OPERATION,  PATTERNS  OF  EXHIBITION,  AND  SUCCESS 
The  final  element  in  our  simplified  model  of  the  process  of  getting 
exhibited,  Figure  6.1,  is  a  problematic  outcome,  success.    All  of  the 
activities  (or  lack  of  activity)  in  which  artists  engage  are  directed 
toward  two  overlapping  goals:    exhibiting  their  work  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  and  selling  their  work.*    In  the  previous  sections 
of  this  Chapter  we  examined  the  characteristics  of  these  efforts  and  their 
interelationship.    In  Chapter  5  we  described  patterns  of  exhibition  and 
some  of  the  individual  characteristics  and  economic  outcomes  associated 
with  these  patterns.    In  this  section  we  attempt  to  tie  the  process  to 
the  outcomes  by  looki     at  the  relationship  of  efforts  and  considerations 
to  exhibition  pattern,  relative  success  and  income  earned  from  the  sale 
of  art. 

o 

We  have  already  taken  several  occassions  to  discuss  the  shortcomings 
of  our  information  and  its  affect  on  our  ability  to  specify  the  impact  of 
all  factors  influencing  exhibition  success.    Most  notable  among  unmeasurable 
factors  were  the  quality  of  the  artists  work  and  the  extent  to  which  efforts 

*Tnere  nre  two  qualifications.    First,  "favorable"  is  a  term  defined  by  the 
artist  with  the  obvious  influence  of  system  factors.    Second,  not  all  artists 
try  to  "sell"  their  work,  although,  the  exceptions  may  exist  more  as  romantic 
figments  of  our  imagination  than  as  a  significant  element  in  the  artist 
population. 
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and  considerations  were  uniformly  applied.    Despite  these  problems  we 
have  been  able  to  identify  reasonable  patterns  within  the  exhibition 
process.    At  this  point  we  extend  those  analysis  to  include  outcomes 
(exhibition  success  and  income)  which  are  at  least  partially  the  results 
of  earlier  activities. 

Considerations  -and  Exposure  Pattern 
Artists  who  are  unlikely  to  consider  any  factors  when  attempting  to 
exhibit (cluster  1)  are  also  unlikely  to  have  had  many  exhibits  during 
the  three  years  prior  to  answering  the  survey  (Table  6.11).    Over  35 
percent  are  in  exposure  cluster  1  and  17.7  percent  are  in  cluster-  7,  both 
of  which  are  very  low  in  total  •  exhibits  ./-Ear  artists  with  very  low 
considerations  (with  a  slight  focus  on  upcoming  events  or  competitions) 
55.5  percent  have  a  very  low  level  exhibition  record  (cluster  1)  and 
16.3  percent  only  a  modest  record  (cluster  7).  -Similarly ,  of  those 
artists  who  focus  almost  exclusively  on  the  reputation  of  the  space  and 
the  quality  of  work  shown  in  the  prospective  space  (cluster  4),  47.2 
percent  have  a  very  low  exhibition  record  (cluster  1)  and  15.6  percent 
have  only  a  modest  record  (cluster  5).    Artists  who-  are  not  concerned  about 
the  potential  exhibition  spaces  are  not  showing.    Artists  with  a  wide  range 
of  considerations  (cluster  3)  are  more  likely  than  average  to  have  more 
shows  as  represented  in  clusters  2  and  3,  but  they  are  not  more  likely  to 
be  other  higher  prestige  exposure  clusters  (like  8  and  9).  •  The  strong 
relationship  between  low  considerations  and  exhibition  pattern  is  not 
complimented  by  similarly  strong  relationships  between  high  considerations  and 
more  or  better  exhibits.    Nor  is  there  a  strong  relationship  between 
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TABLE  6.11.    Exposure  Patterns  by  Artists*  Considerations  Regarding  Exposure  Opportunities* 

CONSIDERATIONS  CLUSTERS  pm 
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Chi  Square  =  123.89433  with  54  degrees  of  freedom.   Significance  *  0.0000 
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considerations  and  exhibition  patterns  which  are  more  focussed  on  types 
of  exhibits  (like  exposure  clusters  4,  5,  6,  9,  and  10. 

In  Table  6.12  the  relationship  between  considerations  and  the  quality 
of  the  exposure  record  is  somewhat  more  consistantly  displayed.    Those  with 
few  considerations  (clusters  1  and  2)  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  lower 
two  weighted  exposure  groups,  while  those  with  more  and  broader  considerations 
interests  (clusters  3,  5,  and  7)  are  more  likely  to  appear  in  the  higher 
two  weighted  exposure  clusters.    As  previous  analysis  has  shown  part  of 
this  relationship  seems  to  be  the  result  of , interest.    Another  factor  is 
time,  although  it  is  unclear  if  the  association  of  time  and  exposure  is 
the  result  of  limitations  placed  by  jobs  or  similar  demands,  or  just  a 
function  of  interest.*   The  causal  relationship  between  considerations 
and  exposure  is  also  unresolved  by  these  data.    Tt  is  unclear  how  more 
or  broader  considerations  could  lead  directly  to  more  exposure,  although 
it  could  lead  to  a  different  type  of  exposure,  e.g.,  higher  quality 
exhibits,  ors  given  the  same  amount  of  effort,  more  exposure  because 
efforts  were  targeted  better.    Table  6.11  does  not  identify  any 
differences  of  this  type.**    It  is  possible  to  argue  that  a  better  - 
exhibition  record  (success),  however,  could  increase  interest  and  thus 
Cause  artists  to  be  more  concerned  about  where  they  show.    The  positive 


*The  causal  patterns  whi ch  may  be  operating  are: 
'])    job  (etc.)   >  time  ^-  >  exposure 


t> 

OR 


considerations 

(2)    interest  —  ^  considerations 

^^^Nfc  exposure 

**0ur  data  on  the  quality  of  exhibits  are  not  sensitive  enough  to  ider  ify 
many  of  these  differences,  e.g.,  in  the  quality  of  different  private  gallery  shov 
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TABLE  6.12.   Weighted  Exhibition  Record  by  Artists  Considerations  Regarding  Exposure 
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correlation  between  weighted  exhibition  record  and  considerations  (Table  6.12) 
provides  some  support  for  this  argument.  * 

Information  Networks  and  Exposure  Pattern 
The  pattern  of  exhibitions  may  also  predict  the  use  of  information 
networks  (for  considerations).    Table  6.13  shows  this  relationship. 
Artists  who  showed  little  interest  in  information  (cluster  1)  were  most 
likely  (45,5%)  to  have  a  very  poor  exhibition  record  (exposure  cluster  1)* 
Those  who  relied  on  non-artists  friends  and  themselves  (information  cluster  7) 
were  almost  as  likely  (41,5%)  to  have  a  poor  exhibition  record.    The  former 
group  may  be  disinterested,  while  the  latter  appears  more  inexperienced. 
Artists  whose  primary  source  is  themselves  (self  reliant)  are  most  likely  to 
have  shown  in  large  group  museums  (21.72),  public  space  or  private  gallery 
(16.2%)  shows  (expo«';>e  cl.isters  2  and  7).* 

Artists  with  the  oroadest  range  of  information  sources  (cluster  3)  are 
more  likely  to  have  had  shows ^  cooperatives,  alternative  spaces,  and 
other  spaces  (exposure  clusters  14  and  6)  than  most  other  information 
clusters,  although  the  total  proportions  in  these  clusters  are  only  9.8 
percent  a"nd  8.2  percent  respectively.**   Viewed  across  all  exposure 
clusters,  however,  these  artists  are  widely  distributed  and  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  strong  association  with,  a  particular  exposure  cluster. 

*A1 though  ,they  do  not  dominate  the  latter  group. 

**It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  are  relative  figures.    The  statistical 
significance  is  a  function  of  the  degree  to  which  cell  values  are  different  from 
expected  values  using  column  and  row  totals.    Our  analysis  follows  this  model  in 
that  we  cite  call  percentages  that  are  most  different  from  expected  values  as 
represented  by  the  (in  this  case)  overall  row  proportion.    This  does  not 
mean  the  relationships  represent  the  most  common  exposure  cluster 
proportion,  but  that  it  is  most  different  from  expected  values.    As  is 
evident  in  reviewing  the  Table  (6.13)  the  most  frequent  exposure  cluster  for 
all  information  clusters  is  number  1.    This  is  because  there  is  a  very  large 
(34.9")  proportion  of  all  artists  in  this  group. 
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Artists  who  rely  primarily  0n  other  artists  (information  cluster  4) 
are  overrepresented  in  exposure  cluster  4  (dominated  by  large  group  shows 
in  cooperatives  or  alternative  spaces)  and  exposure  cluster  5  (one  person 
and  small  group  shows  in  public  spaces).    These  clusters  may  be  dominated 
by  artists  who  are  relatively  low  in  experience.    Their  shows  are  generally 
not  high  status  and  their  low  experience  level  may  be  reflected  in 
reliance  on  other  artists  rather  than  themselves  or  the  media  or  some 
combination  of  sources.    Artists  relying  on  other  artists  and  themselves 
(information  cluster  6)  are  overrepresen~ed  in  exposure  cluster  9  (artists 
who  have  small  group  museum  and  one  person  private  gallery  shows).  However, 
when  one  compares  the  overall  distribution  (across  all  exposure  clusters)  for 
information  clusters  3,  4,  and  6  there  are  no  striking  differences  (any 
statistically  significant  differences  not  withstanding). 

Perhaps  the  most  noticable  difference  in  exhibition  patterns  (aside  from 
artists  who  do  not  use  external  networks)  occurs  for  artists  whose  primary 
source  of  information  are  target  exhibitors  (cluster  5).    Over  a  quarter 
(26.4%)  of  these  artists  appear  in  exposure  cluster  7  (artists  with  a 
relative  small  number  of  shows  focussing  on  large  group  shows  in  museums, 
public  spaces  and  private  galleries).    There  is  nothing  in  the  exhibition 
composition  of  this  cluster  to  suggest  why  those  using  exhibitors  as  the 
primary  source  of  information  should  belong  to  this  group.    In  fact,  their 
lack  of  experience  might  suggest  just  the  opposite. 

When  information  networks  are  compared  directly  to  weighted  exhibition 
record  (Table  6.14)  some  more  distinctive  patterns  appear.    As  expected  artists 
operating  outside  information  networks  are  more  likely  to  have  low  level 
exhibition  records.    Those  who  are  self  reliant  are  much  less  likely  to  be 
in  the  0-10  level  (only  15.9  percent  appear  in  this  level  compared  to 
42.7  percent  for  the  non-participators),  but  about  equally  likely  to  appear 
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TABLE  6.13.    Exposure  Patterns  by  Networks  Used  for  Information  Regarding  Exposure  Opportunities* 

NETWORK  CLUSTERS 

1 1  tile      Self-      Other' A» lists,    Other          Show's     Other  Artists  frlenls  ROW 

the  of     Ml Unt     Publications,     Artists     Inhibitor         and  ao«l  101  Al 

Hrlwoiks                  Self-Reliant                                     Self-Aellaut  Self -Rr llaot 

%              I                 1                    I               %   I   }  I 

I.    low (Htiifaiiinns               45.5     27.1        30.5         32.9  '   28.0        27.8  41.5  34.9 


2.     Medium  Exhibitions  In 

HaJiH.HuiSn.ee,  10.3     21.7         9.2         15.6       16.7        11.4  7.8  12.9 


3.     iiigii  ExtiihllloHt  In 
Itaiiilluntl  S|i«ti 


4.5     10.2  5.6  3.4  5.7  5.4  9.0  5.9 


4.     lane  CiMiup  in 

Alternative.  Spaces  of 
Coopeialivas 


4.3       2.5         9.8        11.7         4.8         6.6  0.0  5.7 


6     One  Peisnn  In  Small 
Gioup  in  PuMIc  Spaces 


5.5       6.4  7.0        10.6         8.5  7.5  10.0  7.3 


S.     latp  Oioup  !n 

fiafliltonat.  Alternatives, 
CuopeiatlWor  "Other* 
Spaces 

I.  Mntleiatt  Exhibitions 
With  tail*  Group  lit' 
f  larihtnnal  Spaces 


2,6       3.0         8.2  0.0         1.3         5.2  0.0  3.3 


16.4     16.2        15.2         16.4        26.4        19.3       /    10.1  17.0 


I.    IH9I1  Exhibitions  In 
All  Types  nl  Spues 

9.     Mmieiale  Exhibitions 
m  Small  fiioup  Museum 
01  Out  Penon  Private 
Oalttiy  Shows 


0.7       0.9  0.8         2.4  2.2  J. 5  1.0  1.3 

8.9     11.0         9.3  7.0         5.5        12.9  13.9  9.6 


10.     flnePeison'Otha,"  U       K0  ,J  (,.(,  0.9  2.3  5.1  1.4 

Space  anil  lain* 

Oioup  Shows  * 


COLUMN  10TAI.           100.0  100.0        100.0       100.0       100.0       100.0           100.0        100  0 
01)  (375)  (145)        (150)  (105)       (140)   (106)  (55)  (M72^ 

f,hi  Square  =  117.52313  with  54  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  ■  0.0000 


TABLE  6.14. 


WEIGHTED 
NUMBER  OF 
EXHIBITIONS 


MgM^_EAh-|b|tion  Record  by  Networks  Used-fgil  Information  Regarding  Exposure  ^qrtunj ties* 

NETWORK  CLUSTERS  " 

Little       Self-    Other  Artists     Other       Show's     Other  Artists        Friends.  ROW 
Use  of     Reliant    Publications     Artists    Exhibitor         and  and  TOTAL 

Networks  Self-Reliant  Sel f-Rel iarft  Self-Reliant 

%  %  %  %  %  %  %  % 


0  -  10 


42.7        15.9  28.3 


30.9         15.6  15.6 


26.6  27.9 


11  -  20 


26.6        26.4  28.0 


23.6       -  26.4 


33.1 


26.3  27.5 


o 


21  -  30 


16.7        21.3  23.1 


21.6      ,  24.9 


23.3 


24.4  21.0 


31  -  40 


7.6        14.2  13.8 


12.8  19.8 


14.2 


14.3 


12.6 


41  or  more 


6.3  22.2 


6.8 


11.1  13.3  13.7 


8.3 


10.9 


COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 


100.0 
(  375) 


100.0 
(145) 


100.0 
(158) 


100.0 
(105) 


100.0 
(148) 


100.0 
(186) 


100.0 
(55) 


100.0 
(1172) 


Chi  Square  =  107.211  with  24  .degrees  of  freedom. 

Significance  =  0.0000  ,  307 
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at  each  of  the  other  levels  (26.4%,  21.3%,  14.2%,  and  22.2%).    There  is 
is  a  logic  which  fits  this  distribution,  especially  the  fact  that 
self-reliant  artists  have  a  higher  proportion  at  the  highest  exposure 
level  tlian  any  other  cluster.    Self  reliant  artists  can  be  independent 
\  because 'they  have  sufficient  experience  to  ignore  most  of  the  . 

outside  sources.    As  experience  and_  success  increase  the  need  for  outside 
information  decreases,  thus  increasing  the  opportunity  to  be  self  reliant. 
Obviously,  the  fac<„that  a  significant  proportion  of  these  artists  appear 
at  the  lower  exposure  levels  as  well  is  evidence  that  not  all  artists  have 
reached  this  comfortable  position.    Those  who  are  unsuccessful  and  still 
rely  on  their  own  "knowledge"  of  the  exhibition  system  miqht  stay 
unsuccessful .  « 

Artists  who  rely  primarily  oji  exhibitors  (cluster  5)  or  other  artists 
plus  themselves  {cluster  6)  are  also  unlikely  to  be  in  the  lowest 
exhibition  level  ana  most  likely  to  be  ir  the  second  level  (11-20),  but 
,after  that  have  a  decreasing  likelihood  to  appear  at  each  higher  level 
(unlike  the  self  reliant  artists).    In  the  other  ,three  clusters,  which 
include  artists  with  a  wide  variety  of  sources  (cluster  3)  and  a  very 
narrow  variety  (cluster  4),  there  is  a  single  general  distribution  in 
which  the  largest  proportion  is  at  the  lowest  exposure  level  and  lowest 
is  at  the  highest  exposure  level.    Those  artists  in  cluster  3  (broadest 
variety  of  sources)  are  least  likely  to  be  in  the  upper  two  exposure 
levels  (with  the  exception  of  artist  who  do  not  use  information-cluster  1). 
These  results  are  not  incongruent  with  a  scenerio  in  which  artists  begin 
with  little  knowledge  of  outside  sources.    As  experience  increases  some 
artists  continually  expand  sources  until  they  achieve  a  certain  level  of 
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success  and  knowledge  of  the  system,  at  which  time  they  focus  on  a  narrower 
set  of  information  sources.    Another  group  identifies  a  comfortable 
(functional)  narrow  band  of  sources  afid  stays  with  it  throughout  their 
careers.    It  seems  unlikely  that  artists  who  are  truly    "self  reliant" 
will  progress  easily  into  high  success  levels  without  diversions  intoj^ 
other  modes  of  information  collection.    A  similar  argument  applies  to 
artists  who  appear  to  be  outside  the  system;  those  who  are  successful 
probably  developed  in  other  categories  before  dropping  out.    Those  who 
simply  don't  care  are  less  likely  to  ever  achieve  success  as  it  is 
measured  here.* 

Efforts  and  Exposure  Patterns 

In  Table  6.15  we  see  the  relationship  of  exhibition  patterns  and 
efforts  to  get  exhibited.    Efforts  are  the  manifestation  of  considerations 
within  a  context  of  the  artists  ability,  experience,  art  form,  gender, 
race,  and  a^variety  of  other,  as  yet  unspecified,  factors.    Bec-ause  ther|^  % 
is  obvious  interaction   between  considerations  and  efforts  we  expect  the 
analysis  of  efforts  and  outcomes  (exposure)  to  add  to  our  understanding  of 
the  exhibition  process. 

Most  of  those  who  make  no  effort  do  not  exhibit.    A  few  in  each 
exposure  cluster  seem    to  have  some  success  despite  little  or  no  effort, 
probably  as  a  result  of  reputation  and,  in  some  cases,  blind  luck. 


*This  model,  while^partially  supported  by  the  data,  obviously  extends 'beyond 
the  limits  of  the  statistical  analysis  performed  here.    While  we  would  like 
the  opportunity  to  apply  multivariate  techniques,  bringing  in  such  variables 
as  experience,  art  form,  art  education,  some  of  the  relevant  (based  on 
bivariate  analyses)  demographics,  and  other  clusters,  the  extensive  use  of 
categorical  data  as  both  depended  and  independent  variables,  does  not 
accomodate  such  an  approach.    Nor  does  the  size  of  our  sample  permit 
further  control  through  .ross  tabulation. 
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TABLE  6.15 

Exposure  Patterns  by  Artists1 

Efforts  to  Obtain  Exposure* 

EFFORTS  CLUSTERS 

EXPOSURE 
CLUSTERS 

No  Cffort; 
Ho  An  s  ww  7 

X 

Very  little 

tMOrt  UUw" 

side  Juried 
Competition 

X 

Primarily  by 

!nv  it  it  1  rift 
•nv  mil  un 

and  Personal  ' 
Relationships 

X 

Virtually  alt 
Exhibits  by 
Invitation 
Only 

X 

Invitation,  Juried 
Competition  «nd 
Cattery  Membership 
Only 

X 

High  on  Invitation, 
Cattery  Equipment 
and  Personal 
Relationships 

X 

Invitation,  Juried 
Competition  and 
Gallery  Hewbershl ps, 
w/Hd  derate  Efforts 
In  Other  Areas 
X 

ROM 
TOT  At 

X 

t. 

low  Exhibitions 

54.5 

53.9 

27.6 

39.5 

39.5 

14.7 

28.5 

34.9 

2. 

Medium  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spates 

6.6 

7.1 

18.4 

7  7 

20.3 

15.9 

12.2 

12.9 

X 

Hipb  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

6.0 

4.9 

5.0 

3.8 

5.2 

11.2 

5.6 

5.9 

4. 

Urge  Croup  in 
Alternative  Spicei  or 
Cooperatives 

9  A 

2.9 

1.0 

0.0 

14.5 

2.1 

19.9 

5.7 

5. 

One-Person  In  Small 
Group  in  Public  Spaces 

4.4 

7.5 

9.0 

13.0 

2.0 

3.0 

7.6 

7.3 

f. 

large  Group  In 

TrMttltnmt  Atftrnitiv** 

tnoperatives  or  "Other** 
Spaces 

2.3 

4.2 

1.0  ■ 

1.4 

2.0 

1.0 

8.8 

3.3 
 i — 

7. 

Moderate  Exhibitions 
With  Urge  Group  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

1  "7  C 

17.5 

11.3 

25.5 

15.5 

11.9 

23.2 

11.6 

17.8 

8. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
All  Types  of  Spaces 

0.0 

0.6 

1.7 

1.0 

0.0 

2.8 

1.2 

1.3 

S. 

Mo  defile  Exhibitions 
in  Smalt  Group  Museum 
or  One-Person  Private 
Gallery  Shorn 

5.4 

7.1 

* 

7.7 

17.1 

2.6 

26.  V 

3.8 

9:6 

One- Person  **Othir" 
Space  and  large 

Gf  nun  *UiAwi 

0.9 

U.J 

3.1 

1 .0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.9 

1.4 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(109) 

100.0 
(217) 

100.0 
(324) 

100.0 
(35) 

lOO.Or 
(505 

m 

100  0 
(224) 

100.0 
(1172) 

Chf  Square  *  352.47534  with  54  degrees  of  freedom. 

Significance 

0.0000 

*To taTs  Based  on  a  wefgHteiJ  sa*£le.  /  \ 

T 
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Those  whose  most  important,  though  still  very  moderate  efforts,  are 
through  open  competitions  and  making  the  rounds  (with  appointments)  of 
dealers  are  almost  as  unsuccessful  as  artists  inaking  no  effort.    Over  half 
are  in  the  cluster  which  shows  least  exhibition  success  (exposure  cluster  1). 
In  addition  to  being  less  successful,  these  artists  are  somewhat  less 
experienced  (irt  number  of  years  as  a  professional  artist  -  Table  25, 
Appendix  F)  and  somewhat  less  educated  (less  likely  to  have  a  Master's 
degree)  (See  Table  4,  Appendix  F)  than  the  average  artist. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  are  artists  whose  primary  mode  of 
obtaining  exhibitions  was  through  agree~snt(s)  with  a  dealer  (efforts 
cluster  6).    0n\^  14.7  percent  of  these  artists  are  in  the  least  successful 
exposure  cluster.    Twenty-six  point  one  percent  are  in  exposure  cluster  9 
where  the  primary  exposure  mode  is  small  group  museum  and  one  person/snal  1 
group  private  gallery  shows.    They  are  also  more  numerous  than  any  other 
group  in  exposure  clusters  3  and  7,  winch  are  the  highly  active  exhibitors. 
Finally,  they  are  the  second  most  active  group  in  cluster  7  which  is  a 
somewhat  inactive  large  group  show  cluster.    Overall,  artists  with  dealer 
agreements  seem  to  be  the  most  successful  even  though  a  substantial 
proportion  of  their  success  is  through  a  single  mode  of  exhibition, 
commercial  galleries. 

Despite  the  distinctiveness  of  their  exposure  pattern,  the  results 
associated  with  Waaler  agreements  tell  us  less  atjout  process  *han  we  might 


V- like, to  know..  Dealer  agreements  represent  a  condition  as  much  or  more 


'obtained.    The  one  piece  of  evidence  we  do  have,  is  that  artists  with 


than  a  process.    We  have  little  information  about  how  such  agreements  were 


dealer  agreements  are  also  more  likely  to  use  personal  relationships  as 
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a  means  of  getting  exhibited  than  most  other  artists  (Table  1,  Appendix  F). 
Artists  whose  efforts  focus  on  invitation  and  personal  relationships 
(cluster  3),  even  more  than  cluster  6  artists,  are  less  likely  to  be 
successful  than  cluster  6  artists,  and  their  success  is  likely  to  be  in 
less  prestigious  spaces  and  in  large  group  shows.    Thus  the  personal 
relationship  approach  is  not  a  guarantee  of  success  and  we  are  still  unable 
to  determine  why  one  group  has  apparent  success  using  this  approach  while 

another  does  not. 

Almost  40  percent  of  those  artists  whose  only  "effort"  is  by 
invitation  (cluster  4)  have  a  very  poor  exhibition  record  (exposure  cluster 
1).    There  were  artists  in  the  group  discussions  who  expressed  an  attitude 
which  may  reflect  this  group.    Some  were  rejecting  the  "hustling"  and 
commercial  aspects  of  trying  to  get  a  show  and  were  resolved  to  wait  for 
discovery.    Others  really  could  not  be  bothered  hy  trying  to  exhibit  and 
an  occasional  call  to  appear  in  a  show  was  sufficient.    This  group  could 
probably  be  characterized  as  being  either  part-time  artists  or  operating 
in  semi-retirement.    The  former  group  were  more  likely  to  be  young 
radicals,  who  were  rebelling  against  the  biases  they  perceived  in  the 
current  system. 

The  final  major  group  had  a  broad  range  of  efforts  but  focussed  on 
cooperative  gallery  membership  (also  a  kind  of  static  indicator),  open 
competition  and  invitation  'efforts  cluster  7).    This  group  was  over 
represented  in  cluster  4,  where  the  primary  show  type  was  large  group^n 
cooperatives  or  alternative  space  (they  were  2/3  of  this  exposure  cluster) 
and  cluster  6,  where  the  primary  exposure  outlet  was  in  "other  spaces" 
(they  were  over  half  of  the  members  of  this  exposur-  cluster).    Because  we 
co  not  know  the  relationship  between  success  in  open  competition  and  exhibition 
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in  other  spaces,  the  apparently  reasonable  relationship  between  the 
efforts  of  this  group  and  the  location  of  its  success  are  less  informative 
than  they  might  have  been. 

In  Table  6.16  the  results  of  the  previous  analysis  are  confirmed  and 
slightly  extended.    Again,  those  who  did  not  try  (efforts  cluster  1)  were 
less  likely  to  exhibit  (54.2  percent  were  in  the  0-10  level  of  weighted 
exhibition  record).    Those  who  entered  competitions  and  made  appointments, 
to  see  dealers  without  introductions  were  slightly  more  successful,  but 
only  marginally  represented  (about  10%)  in  the  two  highest  exhibition 
levels.    Artists  who  waited  for  invitations  were  likely  to  have  only 
moderate  success,  and  very  unlikely  (3.5%)  co  be  in  the  most  successful 
group.    Artists  with  dealer  agreements  and  those  who  used  both  invitation 
and  personal  relationships  were  most  successful. 

As  a  further  validation  of  the  previous  results  and  in  order  to  focus 
the  general  process  on  a  single  current  event,  we  examined  the  relationship 
of  efforts  and' considerations  to  how  artists  were  selected  for  their 
,  most  recent  shew,  and  their  considerations  with  the  type  of  space  in 
which  the  show  was  held.    While  this  analysis  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  potentially  unrepresentative  of  a  given  artists  exhibition  experience, 
in  the  aggregate  it  provides  a  reasonable  prospective  of  the  status  of 
all  artists  and  a  direct  linkage  of  efforts  and  considerations  to  a 
specific  event. 

Artists  who  claimed  to  have  exerted  little  or  no  effort  were  most 
likely  to  have  had  their  last  show  in  a  public  space  (35.9%).  See 
Table  6.17.    Those  with  low  efforts  in  the  direction  of  competition 
were  also  most  likely  to  have  used  public  spaces  (29.7%),  which  may 
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TABLE  6.16.    Weighted  Exhibition  Record  by  Artists1  Efforts  in  Seeking  Exposure  Opportunities* 


WEIGHTED 
NUMBER  OF 
EXHIBITIONS 


CO 

o 

00 


Ho 
Ho 


EFFORTS  CLUSTERS 

Effort;    Very  Lilt ic    Primarily  by     Virtually  all    Invitation,  Juried  High  on  Invitation.  Invitation,  Juried  ItOW 

Answer     Effort  Out-    Invitation/      Exhibits  by      Council  t  loiv  and  Gallery  Equipment  Competition  and  Tot  At 

side  durlpd    and  Personal     Invitation        Gallery  Membership  and  Personal  Gallery  Memberships ,  t 

Competition    Relationships    Only  Only  Relationships  w/Hoderale  Efforts 

In  Other  Areas 
X  t  t 


0  -  10 

54.2 

42.7 

23.0 

23.6 

29. 

10.1 

21.7 

27.9 

P  -  20       •  i 

23.7 

28.6 

24.9 

38.8 

30.2 

18.5 

32.8 

27.5 

21  -  30 

12.9 

18.0 

23.9/ 

17.6 

18.7 

29.3 

20.0 

21.0 

31  -  40 

5.9 

•  6.4 

12.7" 

16.5 

9.3 

21  .4 

15.0 

12.6 

41  or  more 

3.3 

4.3 

15.5 

.  3.5 

12.5 

20.6 

10.5 

10.9 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
'  (NL 

100.0 
(109) 

100.0 
(217) 

100.0  <; 
(324)  ( 

100.0 
(95) 

100.0 
150) 

100.0 
(154) 

100.0 
i  (224) 

100.6 
(1172) 

3: 


Chi  square  -  153.49635  with  24'  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0000 


*  Totals  based  on  weighted  sample 
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TABLE  6.17.    Focus  of  Recent  Show  by  Artists'  Efforts  In  Seeking  Exposure  .Opportunities* 

■ 

TYPE  OF  SPACE 

Museum     Public     Commercial    Artist-Run  Alternative    Fairs     Others  ROM 

Space      Gallery        Gallery  Space  TOTAL 

EFFORTS                %           %                %               %                  %             %           %  % 

Cluslct  _U0  - 


9 

ERIC 


T. 

"No  Effoil;  NcT Answer 

 o - 

'  35  .9 

23.1 

20.5" 

10.2 

7.7 

2.4 

100.0" 

?. 

Very  Lint*  Ellon  OhI 
side  Jui  let!  Competition 

10  .*t 

OQ  7 
CI .  / 

on  o 

y.y 

11 .4 

6.5 

5.2 

100.0 
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Chi  Square  =  235.86  with  42  degrees  of  freedom. 

Significance 

=  0.0000 

*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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often  be  the  cite  of  competitive  shows.    But  even  artists  with  a'wi^e 
range  of  efforts  (duster  3)  or  a  focus  on  invitations  were  more  likely  to 
use  public  space  (29*4%  and  29.6%)  than  any  other  type  of  space.  Only 
those  whose  efforts  are  focussed  on  dealer  agreements  (cluster  6)  and 
those  whose  emphasis  is  on  gallery  membership  (cooperatives)  and 
juried  competition  are  more  likely  to  have  exhibited  elsewhere,  the 
former  in  commercial  galleries  (56.6%)  and  the  latter  in  artist  run 
galleries  (cooperatives  33.9%). 

Artists  who  indicated  no  effort  were  most  likely  to  have  had  a 
commercial  gallery  agreement  (25.6%)  or  cooperative  gallery  membership 

(23.3%)  (Table  26.  Appendix  F).    Those  with  low  efforts  (cluster  2) 

i 

were  most  likely  to  have  received  an  invitation  (36.5%)  or  had  a  commercial 
dealer  agreement  for  their  most  recent  show.    However,  the  former  figure 
is  less  than  the  average  who  exhibited  using5  this  technique  in  their  last 
show.    Artists  whose  efforts  focus  on  invitation  and  personal  relationships 
(cluster^)  were  most  likely,  of  any  group,  to  have  received  an  invitation 
(59.9%).    Those  who  operate  by  invitation  only  (cluster  '4)  were  second 
most  likely  to  have  received  an  invitation  (55.4%).    In  both  these  cases 
the.  remaining  artists  were  spread  broadly  across  the  other  selection  modes. 
Artists  who  were  gallery  members  (cluster  5)  were  most  likely  to  have 
exhibited  using  gallery  agreements  (43.5%),  although  it  is  not  clear 
whether  these  agreements  represented  commercial  galleries  or  cooperatives. 
About  half  (50.3%)  of  the  artists  most  likely  to  have  cited  commercial 
dealer  agreements  received  invitations  to  their  most  recent  shows  and 
another  35.1  percent  entered  competitions.    Of  those  artists  who  claimed 
their,  primary  usual  efforts  were  by  competitions  (cluster  7)  only 
2.4  percent  got  into  their  last  show  via  the  open  competition  route.- 
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Thirty-five  percent  were  gallery  (cooperative)  members  and  27.3  percent 
received  invitations  (an  important  secondary  technique  for  artists  in 
this  cluster).    Despite  prediction  errors,  these  results  seem  to  show 
greater  congruity  between  efforts  and  exhibits  than  the  general  results. 
The  congruence  does  not  suggest  that  efforts  alone  will  result  in  success 
at  the  desired  level.    Unknown  artists  waiting  for  an  invitation  will 
probably  starve  if  art  is  their  only  means  of  livelihood,    A  substantial 
proportion  of  the  artists  seem  to  understand  their  level  of  probable 
success  and,  if  sampling  error  due  to  the*  sel ection  of  a  single  event 
is  eliminated,  the  appropriate  matches  could  increase.* 

While  it  was  not  possible  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  space  in 
which  artists  held  their  most  recent  shows,  one  of  the  components  of 
weighted  exhibition  score,  type  of  space,  was  presented  and  allowed  a 
very  crude  approximation.    Table  27,  Appendix  J,  shows  that  about  a 
quarter  of  the  artists  had  shows  in  public  spaces  (26.1%)  or  in 
commercial  galleries  (24.8%).    Almost  40  percent  of  the  artists  who 
focussed  almost  exclusively  on  quality  of  work  shown  and  reputation  of 
tlie  space  (cluster  4)  were  shown  in  public  spaces.    In  contrast  38.3 
percent  of  those  who  added  compatibility  of  work  and  the  exhibitors 
agreement  with  their  ideas  to  that  lis"  (cluster  5)  showed  in  a 
commercial  gallery.**    Similarly,  almost  a  third  (32. 5%)  who  were  high 


*Care  must  still  be  taken  to  keep  from  overinterprecating  these  results. 
A  match  between  efforts  and  the  most  recent  show  does  not  necessarrly 
mean  the  artist  is  successful.    Some  of  those  waiting  for  invitation 
may  have  found  a  long  wait  and  could  face  even  longer  waits  in  the 
future. 

**0n  the  average,  a  somewhat  more  prestigeous  show. 
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V-  in  considering  all  factors  (cluster  3)  also  had  their  most  recent 

exhibit  in  a  commercial  gallery.    Artists  in  these  clusters  (3  and  5) 
were  also  more  likely  than  other  artists  to  have  shown  in  alternative 
spaces,  although  only  11.2  percent  and  11.9  percent  respectively,  had 
this  type  of  exhibit.    Artists  who  considered  few  if  any  factors  Tel  us ter 
1)  were  most  likely  to  show  in  artist  run  galleries  (25.8%)  and  public 
spaces  (21.5%).    These  results  suggest  a  relationship  between  considerations 
and  the  guality  of  an  exhibition.    Those  artists  considering  more  factors 
are  more  likely  to  show  in  commercial  galleries  or  alternative  spaces.* 
Those  artists  with  fewer  considerations,  even  those  considering  quality 
of  the  space  and  compatibility  (clusters  1,  2,  4,  and,  to  some  extent,  5) 
are  more  likely  to  have  had  their  most  recent  show  in  a  public  space  or 
artist  run  gallery  (which  are  usually'cooperatives).    There  are  exceptions 
to  the  pattern,  an    .here  are  also  wide  ranges  in  the  quality  of  public 
spaces  and  cooperatives.    The  general  interpretation  is  supported  by  a 
positive  correlation  between  the  breadth  of  considerations  and  weighted 
exhibition  record.    Thus ,  wliile  tenuous,  the  pattern  is  unmistakable. 

Despite  the  strong  linear  relationship  tetween  exhibition  success 
and  some  efforts  clusters,  it  is  clear  that  no  approach  to  getting 
exhibited  guarantees  success.    If  the  dealer  agreement  cluster  and  the 
no  activity  cluster  are  excluded,  on  the  qrounds  that  the  former  describes 
an  end  state  rather  than  a  process  and  the  latter  represents  an  absence 

*A  relatively  constant  percentage,  12  percent  to  19.6  percentage  across 
consideration  clusters.,  show  in  museums. 
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of  activity  whose  outcome  is  logically  a  lack  of  success,  the  explanatory 
power  of  efforts  is  significantly  diminished.    However,  efforts  still 
seem  to  explain  more  of  success  than  the  considerations  and  information 
networks  which  presumably  drive  the  actions  taken  by  artists  to  get  their 
work  exhibited.    Process  is  clearly  involved  in  success,  although  we  «re 
not  yet  able  to  specify  to  what  extent.    In  the  abstract,  any  system 
which  operates  with  subjectively'defined*  quality  criteria  must  surely 
be  driven  by  procedural  factors  to  a  large  degree.    In  the  art  system 
this  means  that  artists  who  understand  and  can  manipulate  the  marketing 
of  their  work  better. than  others  will  have  a  better  chance  of  success 
when  quality  is  equal  and  probably  even  when  the  effective  marketer 
produces  somewhat  lower  quality  work.    Our  results  provide  some  support 
for  this  hypothesis,  although  additional  work  is  certainly  required  to 
fully  explicate  the  effect.**  <t 

Topics  of  General  Art  Information  and  Exposure  Pattern 
Tables  28  through  31,  Appendix  F,  present  cross  tabulations  for  topics 
of  interest  and  sources  of  information  on  topics  by  exposure  pattern  and 
weighted  exhibition  record.    These  results  follow  the  pattern  of  earlier 
tables  in  which  artists  with  lew  interest  (efforts,  considerations,  sources) 
were  less  likely  to  be  successful  exhibitors.    S  nee  the  tables  on  topics 
do  not  significantly  expand  our  understanding  of  the  exhibition  process 
in  this  context,  they  will  not  be  described  i.n  detail  in  the  text. 
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*At  least  beyond  some  minimum  threshhold.  ••' 
**We  do  not  think  these  results  are  trivial  because  the  nature  of  the 
relationships  identified  in  our  data  extend  beyond  the  obvious  relationship 
of  no  effort,  no  show. 
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Modes  of  Operation  and  Economic  Success 


In  Chapter  5  we  showed  that  economic  success  (art  income)  and  exposure 
success  (weighted  exhibition  record  and  to  some  extent  exhibition  pattern) 
were  .positively-related,-  but,  -were  far  f*om  synonymous.-    Therefore,  as  the 
finalfc  analysis  of  this  Chapter  we  will  examine  the  relationship  of 


To  identify  any  additional*  patterns  which  might  provide  clues  about 
the  interaction  of  process  and  success. 

Artists  who  exert  no  effort  to  get  exhibited  arc  much  more  likely 
(45.5%)  to  earn  no  income  than  any  other  group,  although  some  artists  who 
make  no  effort  to  exhibit  earn  substantial  art  incomes  (Table  6.18). 
Those  artists  who  do  earn  income  despite  no  exhibition  effort  may  work  onTy  on 
commissions  'and/or  may  be  receiving  the  benefit  of  previous  success.  Artists 
who  exert  little  effort  (cluster  2)  have  the  same  pattern,  but  with  a 
slightly  increased  probability  oT  earning  some  art  income.    Those  in 
galleries,  either  commercial  (cluster  6)  or  cooperative  (cluster  7),  have 
a  much  lower  probability  of  earning  no  art  income  (18.3  percent  and 
15*7  percent  respectively),  but  are  dissimilar  at  higher  income  levels. 
Those  with  agreements  with  commercial  dealers  are  the  most  successful 
of  all  groups  43.4  percent  earn  over  $4,000  in  art  income  per  year. 
Those  whose  efforts  are  primarily  in  open  competition  and  cooperatives  are 
much  more  likely  to  earn  moderate  amourts  from  their  art  (only  11.7  percent 
earn  more  than  $4,000  per  year)..   Artists  who  concentrate  on  invitations 

*The  target  is  variance  "beyond  that  which  has  already  been  accounted  for 
because  of  the  positive  relationship  between  income  indicators  and  measures 
of  exhibition  success.    Because  these  factors  are  not  treated  simultaneously 
'it  is  only  possible  to  estimate  this  relationship. 
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success  and  methods  used  attempting  to  exhibit.    Our  objective  is 
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TABLE  6.18.   Art  Income  by  Artists'  Efforts  Obtaining  Exposure  Opportunities* 


..ARL.  IiiCOME 


EFFORTS  CLUSTER 
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and  personal  relationships  (clusters  3  and  4)  both  have  slightly  more  than 
20  percent  who  earned  over  $4,000.    Their  opportunity  for  sales  seems  to 
be  less  regular  than  artists  with  dealers.    Artists  who  sell  through 
cooperatives  have  a  regular  outlet,  but  one  that  does  not  dependably 
produce  sales.    As  an  interesting  contrast  the  artists  in  cluster  5  are 
on  the  average,  less  successful  (earn  less  art  income)  than  the  artists 
in  cluster  7.    Both  groups  direct  their  primary  efforts  toward  open 
competition,  their  gallery  memberships  and  by  invitations.    However,  the 
artists  in  cluster  5  operate  almost  exclusively  through  these  techniques, 
while  the  artists  in  cluster  7  are  moderate  users  of  all  of  the  other 
techniques  as  well.    This  difference  in  level  of  effort  seems  to  have 
significant  economic  payoffs. 

The  relationship  of  consideration  clusters  to  art  income  is 
similar  but  not  excatly  the  same.    As  in  all  previous  comparisons,  artists 
with  less  interest  in  the  process  of  exhibiting  are  less  likely  to  have 
economic  success  (Table  6.19).    Those  with  the  broadest  and  most  active 
concern  for  the  factors  affecting  the  selection  of  exhibition  space 
(cluster  3)  are  among  the  most  economically  successful  (23.9%  earn  over 
$4,000.  in  art  income).    However,  as  with  exhibition  success,  those 
artists  who  focus  concern  on  compatibility,  quality  of  the  space, 
reputation,  and  the  exhibitors  understanding  of  their  ideas  and  objectives 
(cluster  5)  are  most  likely  to  have  economic  success  (29. 2%  earned  over 
$4,000.  in  the  year  prior  to  the  survey).    A  possible  explanation 
for  the  repetition  of  this  pattern  is  that  artists  who  are  very 
successful  can  afford  to  consider  onlv  the  basic  issues,  while 
those  who  are  somewhat  less  are  still  looking  for  v.he 
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TABLE  6.19.    Art  Income  by  Artists'  Considerations  Regarding  Exposure  0pport»n1 tics* 

CONSIDERATIONS  CLUSTERS 
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appropriate  combination  of  factors.    To  operate  successfully  with  a 
reduced  set  of  considerations  may  require  a  certain  level  of  previous 
success.    Artists  in  cluster  4  who  consider  only  quality  of  the  work 
shown  and  reputation  of  the  space,  tend  to  have  a  distribution  more 
bimodal  than  other  groups.    More  than  16  percent  earned  over  $4,000.  and 
39.2  percent  earned  no  art  income.    Extending  the  logic  of  our  discussion 
of  clusters  3  and  5,  this  outcome  suggests  that  if  you  are  not  well 
established,  a  narrow  range  of  considerations  could  lead  to  failure. 

From  the  perspective  of  information  networks  the  comparison  across 
income  groups  offer  some  unique,  if  not  readily  interpretable,  results. 
As  in  previous  comparisons,  lack  of  interest  is  indicative  of  little 
or  no  success  (cluster  1  in  Table  6.20).    Self  reliance  (cluster  2) 
implies  an  Indifference  to  outside  sources  of  information,  but  has  the 
largest  proportion  of  artists  who  earned  over  $4,000.  (27.9%).  These 
artists  may  be  the  same  economically  successful  artists  who  had  few  but 
intense  considerations  and  who  felt  they  could  rely  on  their  own 
experience  for  the  relevant  information. 

Artists  who  rely  on  other  artists  (cluster  4)  or  other  artists  plus 
themselves  (cluster  6)  or  non  artist  friends  plus  themselves  (cluster  7) 
are  generally  less  successful  than  other  groups  except  network  nonusers. 
Over  43  percent  in  each  cluster  earned  less  than  $500.  in  1978,  while 
only  13-16  percent  earned  over  $4,000.  (the  latter  range  is  about  the 
same  as  those  who  used  no  networks).    Other  artists  may  be  an  easy 
resource,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  as  productive  as  more  institutional 
sources  or  they  are  not  used  as  much  by  successful  artists.  Artist; 
who  centered  information  collection  on  potential  exhibitors  were 
most  likely  to,  next  to  self  reliant  artists,  to  have  earned 
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over  $4,000.  and  least  likely  to  have  earned  nothing  (only  7.0%). 
Those  who  use  the  widest  variety  of  sources  (cluster  3)  were  also 
generally  more  successful  than  artists  who  relied  on  other  artists,  but 
still  seemed  to  be  upwardly  mobile  class  when  compared  to  those  who  are 
self  reliant  or  rely  on  exhibitors  for  information.    In  terms  of  relative 
success,  reliance  on  exhibitors  corresponds,  to  some  extent,  to  the  artists 
who  had  commercial  gallery  arrangements.    The  logical  connection,  anyway, 
is  present. 

The  final  economic  comparison  is  with  topics  of  interest.    The  results 
of  this  comparison  follow  well  described  forerunners.    Artists  who  are  not 
concerned  with  art  related  topics  are  less  likely  to  be  economically 
successful  (Table  32,  Appendix  F).    Those  with  only  low  somewhat  locally 
focussed  interest  are  only  slightly  more  likely  to  have  gained  some 
economic  success.    Artists  with  moderate  but  broad  overall  interests 
(cluster  6), are  most  likely  to  have  had  a  high  (over  $4,000.)  income 
(24.7%).    Artists  who  show  overall  high  interest  with  some  specific  foci 
(clusters  3,  4,  and  5)  are  likely  to  be  moderately  successful.  Thus, 
economically  successful  artists  are  not  necessarily  in  the  group(s)  that 
devote  large  amounts  of  time  to  keeping  up  in  art  related  topics.  Our 
previous  argument  that  highly  successful  artists  may  be  sufficiently  self 
assured  so  that  they  need  not  spend  substantial  time  on  either  efforts 
or  considerations  may  be  extended  to  include  art  related  topics. 

Artistic  Success  and  the  Exhibition  Process 
Our  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  exhibition  patterns  and 
economic  success  to  the  process  of  finding  exhibition  space  suggests 
fourfold  classification  of  artists.    The  most  successful  artists  are 
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TABLE  6.20.    Art  Income  by  Networks  Used  for  Information  Regarding  Exposure  Opportunities* 
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characterized  by  high  quality  shows,  high  income,  an  orientation  to 
commercial  galleries,  self  reliance  or  exhibitor  connections  when 
seeking  information,  and  a  moderate  but  focussed  use  of  efforts  and 
considerations,    A  second  group  is  somewhat  less  successful,  but  inclined 
to  try  harder.    They  use  a  variety  of  efforts,  consider  as  many  factors 
es  possible,  are  interested  in  a  variety  of  art-related  topics  and  use 
a  variety  of  information  sources.    They  are  probably  the  up-and-coming  artists 
who  devote  substantial  effort  to  art  marketinq  as  well  as  art  production. 
One  might  hypothesize  that  as  they  attain  greater  success  they  will  reduce 
the  scope  of  these  marketing  activities. 

The  third  group  are  still  less  succ^sful  but  are  also  probably  less 
experienced  than  the  artists  in  the  first  two  groups.    They  look  to 
other  artists  for  information  and  are  more  likely  to  try  competitive 
or  cooperative  approaches  to  exhibiting.    They  cannot  command  invitations 
and  probably  do  not  have  the  social  skill  and  experience  to  successfully 
use  personal  relationships.    As  they  develop  and  if  they  have  some 
success  they  will  probably  move  into  the  second  group.    If  they  are 
generally  unsuccessful  they  may  turn  inward  and  become  members  of  the 
fourth  group* 

Group  four  artists  are  not  very  successful  or  interested  in  the 
marketing  scene.    We  feel  these  are  uniikely  to  be  the  rebellious  artists 
who  are  rejecting  "the  system",  but,  rather,  artists  whose  art  work  is  only 
marginally  public.    In  this  group  we  expect  to  find  older  people  who  may 
only  recently  have  turned  their  h    uies  into  a  moderate  exhibition 
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triumph;*  artists  who  have  never  been  very  successful  and,  therefore,  who 
now  work  mainly  for  themselves;  and  very  new  .artists,  especially  those 
who  are  self- trained  or  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  formal  art  training. 

We  have  described  Indicators  of  these  types  throughout  our  data 
analysis,  but  we  also  realize  that  there  are  a  generous  number  of 
exceptions  -  artists  who  have  some  of  the  characteristics  but  do  not  fit 
the  exposure  and  success  criteria  and  artists  who  have  common  exposure 
and  success  records  but  who  do  not  share  other  characteristics.    It  is 
the  function  of  future  research  to  extend  tnese  very  preliminary  analyses 
in  order  to  understand  a  greater  proportion  of  the  artists  population. 


*It  should  be  remembered  that  all  artists  in  our  sample  have  exhibited  in 
some  "professional"  space. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  NEEDS 
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A  FRAMEWORK  FOR^  ASSESSING  NEEDS 


Each  of  the  t*rst  six  chapters  raised  economic  or  socio-occupational 
issues  pertaining  to  the  artists1  opportunity  to  pursue  their  artistic 
^bjectives.    Of  primary  concern  were  the  economic  conditions  under  which 
artists  function,  the  economic  contribution  of  the  art  work,  and  the 
process  by  which  artists  attempt  to  exhibit  and  sell  their  work.  In 
each  chapter  we  discussed  the  perspective  of  artists  end,  in  some  cases, 
exhibitors  on  relevant  issues  and  described  self-reported  data  on  the 
economic  conditions  and  art-related  behavior  of  artists.    The  results 
of  these  analyses  are  summaries  and  characterizations  of  the  conditions 
and  behavior  of  artists  in  areas  relevant  to  a  wide  variety  of  problems 
and  issues  identified  in  Chapter  1.    In  this  chapter  we  w-:1  attempt  to 
develop  linkages  between  the  problems  and  behaviors,  and  to  suggest 
approaches  to  alleviating  some  of  the  problems  in  the  context  of  the  current 
socio-occupational  environment* 

While  our  data  are  derived  from  interviews  and  surveys  in  only  four 
cities,  the  conditions,  problems,  and  interrelationship  among  key  factors 
are  probably  applicable  across  all  similar  situations  on  the  American  art 
scene.    Our  analyses  included  both  aggregated  (all  four  cities)  and  city 
by  city  comparisons  and,  while  some  differences  in  the  distributions  of 
specific  characteristics  were  found,  overall  patterns  did  not  suggest  that 
variables  interacted  differently  in  different  cities.    Thus,  we  will  assume 
that  the  interaction  of  conditions,  problems  and  potential  solutions  carries 
that  same  general izabil i ty. 

Problems  and  issues  can  be  grouped  into  two  general  categories, 
economic  and  exhibition.    The  sale  of  art  cuts  across  both  issues  because 
it  contributes  to  economic  success  and  is  usually  the  result  of  current  or 
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previous  exhibition  success.    Working  conditions,  which  were  the  focus  of 
much  of  our  analysis,  also  traverse  both  issues  because  they  contribute 
to  economic  conditions,  time  availability,  and  the  opportunity  of  artists 
to  show  and  sell  their  work. 

Our  analysis  has  focussed  primarily  on  conditions  rather  than  needs. 
The  difference,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is  between  what  empirically  exists  - 
conditions  -  and  what  is  desirable  from  the  perspective  of  system  partici- 
pants (artists  and  exhibitors)  or  outsiders.    The  empirical  conditions  may 
suggest  desirable  changes  or  may  be  used  to  support  particular  goals.  In 
both  situations  there  are  assumptions  about  appropriate  end  states  for 
artists  and  the  art  system.    If  we  analyze  empirical  results  using  only 
end  states  as  the  criteria,  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  logical 
changes  (improvements)  in  the  system  which  might  facilitate  t.ie  achievement 
of  those  goals.    Such  an  analysis  is  logical  even  though  it  depends  on 
subjectively  chosen  goals.    It  is  this  approach  we  will  attempt  to  apply 
in  our  final  analysis.    The  approach  will  be  tinged  with  other  factors, 
however,  because  the  artists  with  whom  we  spoke  often  presented  demands 
and/or  wish  lists  which  were  based  more  on  immediate  personal  problems 
than  on  an  underlying  model  of  what  the  art  system  is  or  what  it  should 
be  like.    While  we  will  note  differences  in  opinion  about  where  the  system 
should  be  or  how  it  should  operate,  we  will  attempt  not  to  enter  directly 
into  the  debate  of  these  judgments. 

As  a  first  step,  we  will  attempt  to  put  some  of  the  demands  and  desires 
into  more  precise  terms: 
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(1)  There  is  a  desire  to  put  artists  on  a  more  stable  econom.. 
footing.    This  objective  is  generally  premised  on  the  assumptions  that 
artists  are  both  poor  and  at  a  disadvantage  in  earning  an  income  from 
their  art.    It  further  assumes  that  it  is  desirable  to  facilitate  the 
increased  production  of  art  by  providing  this  kind  of  support.  Individuals 
who  hold  this  position  argue  for  more  jobs  which  permit  artists  to  use  their 
artistic  talents,  possibly  through  public  works,  but  also  through  private 
mechanisms.    The  thrust  of  this  approach  is  general  improvement  in 
economic  conditions  for  artists  and  it  does  not  focus  on  issues  of 

qual ity.* 

(2)  A  second  general  approach  is  the  expansion  of  art  markets  t  ough 
the  use  of  more  art  in  public  settings  (buildings,  parks,  etc.).  This 
approach  lets  the  selection  system  stand  (when  viewed  as  an  isolated  model ), 
but  increases  the  use  of  art  and,  thereby,  expands  the  opportunity  of  artists 
to  sell  their  work.    Among  other  problems,  this  approach  would  have  to 
answer  to  the  criticism  that  such  a  program  could  favor  established  artists 
over  lesser  known  artists,  thus  not  really  expand  the  market  for  new  ideas 
and  artists.** 

(3)  In  an  approach  which  targets  showing  n.ore  than  selling,  it  is 
argued  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  exhibition  opportunities 
of  artists.    Often  this  proposal  calls  for  the  provision  of  funds  from  public 
agencies  to  support  more  museum  level  exhibitions,  although  other  locations 
were  suggested  also.    Proponents  of  this  approach  argue  that  it  has  advantages 
over  direct  aid  (to  the  artist)  in  that  it  provides  broader  based  support,  i.e., 

*0r,  it  may  assume  more  quality  art  will  result  from  the  expanded 
opportunity  given  artists. 

**0f  course,  specific  programs  might  require  use  of  artists  with  less  experience 
or  limit  the  number  of  times  an  artist  may  participate  (in  the  case  of 

'  o     government  supported  programs). 
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more  artists  can  benefit  from  the  same  amount  of  r.toney.    However,  the  extent 
of  the  benefit  would  be  much  smaller  and  problematic  since  selection  and 
sales  would  still  be  open  issues. 

(4)  Direct  aid  is  probably  still  the  most  popular  approach.  Many 
artists  feel  that  this  type  of  support  should  be  increased.  Particular 
variations  on  this  theme  include:    (a)  larger  grants;  (b)  artist  selection 
of  awardees;  (c)  local  or  regional  selection  of  awardees  when  the  granting 
agency  is  national;  and  (d)  procedurally,  easing  of  application  require- 
ments.   As  a  corollary  to  the  question  of  direct  aid  there  is  a  distinction 
between  individual  and  institutional  support.    Many  proponents  of  increased 
direct  assistance  to  artists  were  willing  to  sacrifice  institutional  aid 

in  order  to  accomplish  their  objectives.    This  might  put  them  irto  logical 
conflict  with  the  position  favoring  increased  support  for  exhibition, 
which  is  likely  to  be  funneled  directly  through  institutions. 

(5)  There  are  many  more  specific  economic  suggestions  wnich  fall 
primarily  into  two  categories:    (a)  those  which  are  equivalent  to 
employment  benefits;  and  (b)  those  having  to  do  with  the  tax  position  of 
artists.    Benefits  are  an  issue  primarily  because  artists  are  often  self 
employed,  or  work  only  part-time,  which  means  that  they  have  difficulty 
taking  advantage  of  group  benefits  programs  (medical  and  life  insurance, 
retirement  programs    etc.)  available  to  individuals  working  full-time 

in  a  larger  organisation. 

Tax  problems  center  around  the  valua  of  work  which  is  donated  or 
lost,  essentially  allowing  artists  to  deduct  a  fair  market  value  for  their 
work  before  it  *s  sold.    This  is  a  long  standing  complaint  which  artists 
and  their  advocates  have  made  many  times  before. 
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(6)  There  are  two  production  issues  which  are  related  to  economic 
problems.    The  first  is  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  second  is  the 
availability  of  working  space.    Solutions  to  the  materials  problem  are 
directly  related  to  the  artist's  ability  to  sell  work  or  find  a  job  which 
will  support  the  desired  level  of  effort.    In  all  of  our  discussions  with 
artists  we  encountered  no  specific  proposals  for  alleviating  the  increasing 
costs  of  producing  art.    Studio  space  seemed  to  be  of  greater  concern 
largely  because  it  was  more  unstable.    The  ability  of  artists  to  find 
reasonably  priced  studio  space  came  into  periodic  conflict  with  changing 
land  values,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  which  seem   to  follow  the  artists 
from  one  run  down  neighborhood  to  another.    Solutions  to  this  problem  focus 
on  stabilizing  rents  or  prices  of  buildings  in  which  artists  have  studios, 
usually  by  government  subsidy  or  through  government  (public)  purchase  and 
dedication  to  that  specific  purpose.* 

(7)  The  exhibition  process  includes  the  actions  artists  and  exhibitors 
take  to  get  works  of  art  shown  in  relevant  spaces  and  the  factors  both  groups 
consider  in  making  decisions  about  where,  what  and  whom  to  exhibit.  The 
relevant  problems  and  issues  concern  system  biases  in  the  selection  of 
artists  and  the  interaction  of  artists  and  exhibitors.    The  biases,  specified 
in  Chapter  1,  are  the  result  of  individual  characteristics,  e.g.,  gender  and 
race,  and/or  the  style  of  the  artist's  work.    Stylistic  problems  center  around 
the  willingness  of  exhibitors  to  show  work  which  is  nerceived  as  radically 
different  or  new.    Beyond  the  personal  preference  of  the  exhibitor,  the 

most  important  justifications  for  rejecting  work  based  on  style 

*Similar,  for  example,  to  Alexandria,  Virginia's  Torpedo  Factory. 
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(quality  notwithstanding)  are  the  inability  to  sell  it  (there  is  no 
market),  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  sold  (i.e.,  it  is  not  tangible,  it 
is  too  large,  it  is  ephemeral),  or  a  higher  authority  (e.g.  board  of 
directors)  controlling  or  reviewing  the  decision.* 

Artist-exhibitor  interaction  is  the  critical  problem  in  the  exhibition 
process  because  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  process  that  artists  can  achieve 
exhibition  and  sales  success.    Both  group  discussions  and  the  survey  results 
suggest  that  significant  gaps  exist  between  how  the  majority  of  artists 
and  exhibitors  perceive  the  process.    Artists  cite  a  variety  of  issues 
■,ich  they  feel  inhibit  their  exhibition  potential.    Prominent  among  these 
are:    (a)  "commercialism";  (b)  high  commissions;    (c)  unwillingness  to  look 
at  new  artists;  (d)  exhibitor  inaccessability;  and  (e)  unfair  treatment 
of  artists  in  business  arrangements.    Exhibitors  feel  that  artists  generally 
do  not  understand  the  requirements  for  selection  to  a  particular  space  and 
the  process  for  making  selections  which  is  most  comfortable  for  the  exhibitor. 
Many  also  feel  that  artists  are  naive  about  the  "business"  aspects  of 
exhibiting  art,  particularly  in  commercial  galleries. 

Both  sides  called  for  increased  communication  between  the  groups, 
although  it  was  our  impression  that  the  primary  purpose  of  that  exchange 
would  be  to  educate  the  artists  about  appropriate  etiquette  when  trying  to 
get  work  exhibited.    Although  there  were  exceptions,  the  most  acceptable 
approach  was  to  let  the  exhibitor  initiate  the  selection  process.  Most 
artists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  inclined  to  use  their  own  initiative 
because  they  felt  it  was  the  only  way  to  bring  their  work  to  the  attention  of 
relevant  exhibitors.    Some  artists,  mostly  those  who  had  greater  exhibition 
experience,  seemed  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  utility  of  using 

♦The  latter  issue  is  primarily  a  question  of  perceptions  of  potential  audiences 
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personal  contacts  to  help  themselves  into  the  position  where  selection 
would  be  more  likely.    Part  of  the  maturing  process  for  artists  seems  to 
be  to  learn  how  to  use  that  system. 

Beyond  calls  for  greater  interaction  and  information  sharing  between 
artists  and  exhibitors,  and  proposals  for  formal  training  about  the  nuances 
of  getting  shows,  most  of  the  suggestions  for  improving  the  system  were 
directed  toward  increasing  the  available  exhibition  space  and  the  variety  of 
art  which  is  shown.    To  some  extent  this  demonstrates  recognition  of  the 
dilemma  of  exnibitors,  especially  those  who  must  sell  the  art  they  show. 
However,  a  common  reasoning  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  current 
system  somehow  discriminated  against  qualified  artists  and  that  new  spaces 
would  be  more  open  to  art  generally  considered  noncommercial.* 

(8)    The  final  general  issue  receiving  significant  attention  as  an 
approach  to  the  solution  of  artists'  problems  was  organization  within  the 
artist  community.    Virtually  all  respondents  recognized  that  attempts  to 
organize  artists  have  been  largely  ineffective  and  that  artists,  as  a  group, 
exert  little  influence  in  social  and  political  areas  which  may  affect  their 
well-being.    In  the  political  realm,  especially,  the  interests  of  artists 
are  represented  largely  by  nonartist  political  structures,  like  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  by  volunteers,  such  as  some  friendly 
groups  of  lawyers.    Artist  organizations,  such  as  Artist  Equity,  have  been 
active,  but  largely  ineffective  in  their  attempts  to  attract  a  large  number 
of  professional  artists  into  their  ranks.** 

This  situation  has  led  some  artists  to  call  for  greater  organization, 

*In  this  scenerio  noncommercial  art  was  often  the  work  or  the  speaker  and 
"commercialized"  art  was  the  work  of  those  having  exhibition  success,  especial! 
in  private  galleries. 

**This  seems  to  be  at  least  partly  a  function  of  the  perceived  amateur  status 
of  many  Artist  Equity  members. 
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while  others  use  it  as  an  indicator  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  get 
artists  to  work  together. 

One  of  the  greatest  roadblocks  to  effective  organization  is  the 
uneven  success  of  artists  as  a  group.    Those  who  are  successful  in  exhibiting 
and  selling  their  work  are  less  likely  to  feel  a  need  for  such  organization.* 
They  are  also  the  more  powerful  voices  coming  from  the  artist  community. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  the  inability  of  artists  to  agree  on  what  they  want, 
i.e.,  what  should  be  the  objectives  of  such  organizations?   Issues  of 
concern  to  successful  artists,  like  insurance,  commission  structure, 
openness  of  museum  space,  getting  a  show  in  New  York,  etc.,  have  little  current 
meaning  to  artists  struggling  to  achieve  their  first  one-person  show.  Artists 
working  in  different  styles  and  art  forms  also  face  different  kinds  of 
problems,  which  they  often  do  not  see  as  being  related  to  other  artists.  They 
have  different  markets,  exhibition  opportunities,  and  audiences. 

An  additional  obstacle  to  organization  is  the  varied  occupational 
structure  among  artists.    Some  work  as  full-time  artists,  while  many  others 
are  only  part-time  artists  who  depend  on  other  sources  for  their  economic 
survival.    Art  teachers  may  have  a  very  different  perspective  than  part-time 
laborers  on  the  need  for  and  advantages  of  organizing.    Other  artists,  such 
as  the  "housewife  artist",  have  scill  other  perspectives.    Thus,  while 
we  often  speak  of  "artists"  as  though  they  were  a  monolithic  group 
with  common  purposes,  their  most  universal  common  goal,  doing  their  art, 


*There  were  some  eloquent  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  especially  in 
our  Washington,  D.C.  group  meetings.    However,  these  artists  were  the 
exceptions  and,  except  for  temporarily  stirring  up  the  artists  at  tne 
meetings,  they  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  the  general  communities 
behavior. 
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1s  very  individual  and  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  spawn  unified 
social  organization  and  activity.    Those  issues  which  are  common  do  not 
seem  to  be  critical  enough  to  overcome  both  othar  differences  and  a  rather 
independent  approach  to  their  work  taken  by  many  artists.    Despite  an 
informal  community  of  artists,  which  is  manifested  in  our  results  by  the 
widespread  reliance  on  other  artists  for  art-related  information,  there  is 
a  widespread  independence  which  works  against  formal  organization.  There 
is  also  an  attitudinal  variation  manifested  by  a  significant  group  of  artists 
who  feel  that  any ^attempt  to  politicize  or  socialize  the  art  community  is 
both  unnecessary  and  undesirable.* 

Those  groups  which  do  form  represent  much  narrower  segments  of  the 
art~* st  population.    Beyond  basic  friendship  patterns,  the  most  numerous 
functional  groups  are  cooperatives  which  are  formed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  showing  and  selling.    At  a  broader  level  artists  may  group  together  on  the 
bases  of  common  approaches  to  art,  e.g.,  photographers  or  printmakers. 
As  the  base  increases,  however,  the  focus  on  goals  decreases'  and  so  does 
their  success  in  achieving  those  goals  and  maintaining  interest  in  the 
organization. 


*This  perspective  often  extends  to  the  provision  of  public  (governmental)  aid 
for  artists,  although  those  artists  who  eschew  organization  are  not  necessarily 
unfavorable  to  government  subsidies. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  EXHIBITION  CONDITIONS 
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Art-Related  Jobs 

About  84%  of  all  artists  held  art-related  jobs  in  1978  and  about  a 
third  of  these  were  full-time  jobs.*   Slightly  more  than  a  third  (35.8%) 
had  nonart -related  jobs.    More  than  half  of  the  art-related  jobs  were 
teaching.**  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  it  is  possible  to  argue 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  professional  artists  population  is 
supported  through  art-related  jobs.    Certainly,  the  income  earned  from 
these  jobs  significantly  exceeds  income  earned  directly  from  the  sale  of 
art  work  (the  median  income  for  those  with  art-related  jobs  is  approxi- 
mately $5,000,  while  the  median  Income  from  art  sales  is  $718.***).  However, 
these  data  also  highlight  a  peculiarity  of  the  artistic  profession,  i.e., 
most  artists  do  not  earn  a  substantial  living  on  the  basis  of  their  professional! 
calling.    About  two-thirds  of  our  sample  have  academic  degrees  (B.A.  or  M.F.A.)t| 
in  art  (Table  3.7),  but  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  artists  has  a  full-time  *J 
art-related  job  (Table  4.7).    A  very  small  percentage  earn  their  living  solely  | 
from  their  art  sales.    Another  group,  whose  exact  size  1s  difficult  to 
determine,  earns  part  of  their  livelihood  from  part-time  art-related  jobs 
and  part  from  the  sale  of  their  work.    About  1%  of  the  sample  hold  full-time 
nonart  related  jobs****  (Table  4.8)  and  almost  20%  receive  over  85?  of 


*See  Table  4.7  and  Table  9  in  Appendix  D. 

♦♦Although  less  than  half  of  the  teaching  jobs  were  full  time. 

***Th1s  figure  would  increase  somewhat  if  we  eliminated  those  artists  who 

are  not  trying  to  sell  their  work  -  maybe  5%. 

****These  are  the  individuals  whose  jobs  pay  more  than  $13,000  per  year. 
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their  support  from  someone  else.*   Thus,  it  might  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  over  half  of  the  sample  would  not  be  in  the  market  for  a  full-time 
art  related  job.    An  additional  twenty-five  (or  so)  percent  already  have 
part-time  art-related  jobs.    Thus,  the  potential  target  for  newly  created 
full-time  jobs  would  be  a  maximum**  of  50%  of  the  artists  and  probably 
less- than  half  that  number  if  the  jobs  were  part-time. 

The  content  of  the  jobs  is  another  factor  in  the  potential  effective- 
ness of  a  job  creation  programs.    Some  artists  are  not  equipped  to  undertake 
employment  outside  the  narrow  range  of  their  artistic  endeavor.  Those 
without  formal  art  education,  for  example,  may  be  less  flexible.    Skill  is 
also  a  factor  when  experience  enters  a  possible  selection  equation.  Artists 
who  are  younger  and  less  .successful  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  group  who 
desire  artificially  created  jobs.    This  suggests  a  reduced  skill  level  for 
application  to  relevant  job  requirements.    Insofar  as  any  program  is  designed 
to  reduce  this  problem  by  using  more  experienced  better  trained  artists, 
it  will  target  artists  less  in  need  (economically)  of  financial  aid. 

Another  problem  is  the  source  of  support  income.    Many  museums  and  other 

agencies  currently  allocate  some  proportion  of  their  budgets  toward  the 

hiring  of  artists  in  special  jobs.    Others  look  for  artists  to  fill  existing 

regular  positions.    If  we  assume  that  additional  jobs  will  have  to  come  from 

new  money,  it  is  unclear  how  that  money  will  be  supplied.    The  Comprehensive 

Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  previously  supplied  some  support  for 

*0ver  90%  of  those  in  middle  -.id  upper  income  high  support  categories  are 
women.    These  artists  are  probably  less  likely  than  others  (with  lower 
levels  of  support.)  to  be  seeking  employment,  either  art-related  or  nonart 
related.  .  -  ,     .  . 

**We  could  reasonably  project  that  many  of  these  artists  would  not  be 
interested  in  full  time  work  because  (1)  it  might  reduce  time  available  to 
do  art,  (2)  family  responsibilities  would  not  allow  it,  (3)  they  would  rather 
separate  art  and  work  environments  (a  perspective  expressed  several  times  in 
our  group  discussions),  or  a  variety  of  other  possible  reasons. 
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art-related  activities,  but  that  source  has  been  severely  curtailed. 
Other  government  agencies  do  not  have  budgets  large  enough  to  support  the 
requirements  of  employment  type  expenditures.    One  possible  means  to 
circumvent  the  problem  of  reduced  direct  spending  for  artist  support  is 
to  build  the  requirement  into  different  types  of  expenditures.    An  example 
of  this  approach,  the  requirement  that  a  portion  of  a  building's  cost  be 


devoted  to  the  inclusion  of  art,  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

A  final  issue  which  should  be  discussed  before  job  programs  are 
implemented  is  the  expected  impact  of  those  programs  on  the  production  of 
quality  art.    Providing  art-related  jobs  does  not  seem  to  inherently 
guarantee  more  or  better  art.    An  indirect  impact  could  be  the  expansion  of 
artists'  incomes  which  would  then  be  devoted  to  producing  art,  but  the  payoff 
of  this  effect  is  unclear.    It  also  has  been  argued  that  being  able  to  work  in 
an  art-related  environment  may  have  both  psychological  and  career  payoffs, 
but  our  data  do  not  permit  the  evaluation  of  the  former  effect  and  sug- 
gest only  a  moderate    payoff  from  the  latter.    However,  with  regard  to  the 
career  implications  of  working  an  art-related  job,  it  is  clear  that  some 
art  jobs  create  the  potential  of  making  important  personal  connections. 

The  provision  of  jobs  seems  completely  unrelated  to  exhibition  problems  whi? 

resolve  around  stylistic  and  other  issues.    While  working  an  a"t  job  may_  help  f 

an  artist  learn  more  about  the  system,  it  will  not  help  the  system  learn  to  % 
accommodate  the  art  such  jobholders  produce.    Nor  will  the  market  expand  and 

available  space  for  showing  increase,    Thus,  such  a  program  could  provide  ^ 

economic  advantages  to  some  artists,  but  without  affecting  any  other  problem  J 
areas.* 

*This  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  outcome.  3 
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Mandatory  Use  of  Art  in  Buildings 
There  are  currently  some  government  programs  which  mandate  the  use  of 
a  certain  percentage  of  public  building  costs  to  the  inclusion  of 
original  works  of  art.    If  this  program  is  expanded,  it  will  provide  an 
increased  opportunity  for  artists  to  sell  their  work.    If  private  builders 
adopted  this  practice,  it  would  increase  the  market  to  an  even  greater 
degree.    It  is  possible  that  government  entities  which  control  building  codes 
could  adopt  regulations  which  would  apply  to  public  use  buildings. 

The  impact  of  such  regulations  might  increase  the  use  of  art  in  buildings, 
but  it  would  not  (necessarily)  change  the  selection  structure.    Nor  would  it 
mean  that  a  significant  proportion  of  new  artists  or  art  would  be  selected.  It 
is  possible  to  create  a  scenario  in  which  the  same  well  -known  artists  became 
richer, while  making  little  room  for  newer  artists  or  new  art  types.  The 
veracity  of  this  scenario  would  be  a  function  of  the  extensiveness  of  the 
programs.    The  impact  on  the  style  of  art  selected  would  be  limited  by, 
among  other  factors,  the  permanence  of  the  art,  the  method  of  selection 
(e.g.  by  a  panel  of  artists  or  by  the  city  council),  and  the  function  of 
the  building. 

Unfortunately  our  data  provide  no  information  which  directly  addresses 
this  type  of  proposal.    In  group  discussions,  however,  some  artists  did 
complain  about  the  sterile  art  often  used  in  public  buildings  and  about  the 
"commercial"  approaches  to  the  selection  of  pieces. 

Increasing  Exhibition  Opportunities 
Beyond  mandated  use  of  public  buildings,  there  are  a  variety  of  ways 
to  improve  the  artist's  opportunity  to  exhibit  and  gain  desired  recognition. 
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While  it  is  not  clear  that  more  exhibition  space  would  lead  to  more  sales 
(the  market  does  not  seem  to  follow  the  available  space,  but  lead  it),* 
it  is  clear  that  greater  exhibition  opportunity,  which  was  pointed  toward 
increasing  the  number  of  artists  being  shown  as  well  as  the  number  of 
pieces  by  each  artist,  would  provide  the  opportunity  for  recognition  so 
desirable  to  most  artists.    There  are  a  number  of  issues  which  emanate 
from  this  basic  objective.    What  kind  of  space  should  be  provided?  Who 
should  provide  the  space?   What  kind  of  art  should  be  shown?   Who  should 
select  the  artists?   Who  should  provide  the  support?    Despite  many  questions 
there  were  few  specific  suggestions  presented  during  the  course  of  our 
discussions  with  artists  and  exhibitors,  or  as  a  result  of  the  survey.  Most 
people  saw  a  need,  but  few  thought  they  knew  how  to  fill  it. 

There  were  general  concerns  with  showing  new  or  experimental  art  forms, 
with  showing  younger  artists,  and  with  showing  local  artists.    Most  suggest- 
ions looked  for  a  fori  of  outside  support  given  to  increase  available 
space.**  Support  for  aid  to  increase  exhibition  space  was  based  on  the 
following  assumptions:    (a)  that  there  were  too  few  SDaces  currently  available 
to  show  all  deserving  artists;  (b)  that  the  current  selection  procedure  was 


♦Our  data  show  a  positive  correlation  between  exhibition  experience  (over  a 
3  year  period)  and  sales.    This  outcome  suggests  that  exhibiting  is  a  key 
to  sales,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  increased  exhibition,  for 
all  artists,  would  produce  overall  increased  sales.    The  impact  of  more 
exhibition  space  on  aggregate  sales  of  art  is  still  unknown. 
**0ne  suggestion,  for  example,  called  for  the  creation  of  a  space  dedicated 
to  an  artist  selected  panel  of  well  known  local  artists  who  would  be  provided 
stipend  for  showing  their  work  on  a  permanent  basis.    These  artists  could, 
in  turn,  donate  their  space  and  the  stipend  for  specific  periods  to  lesser- 
known  artists  of  their  choice.    Thus,  both  exhibition  space  and  money  would 
be  increased,  as  would  (presumably)  the  opportunity  for  artist  selected 
lesser  known  artists.    It  was  unclear,  however,  where  the  space  would  come 
from.    The  funds  would  be  supplied  by  an  agency  like  the  N.E.A.  and 
experience  would  tell  us  how  the  well  known  artists  would  behave  with  regard 
to  giving  up  their  place  and  money. 
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biased  against  certain  types  of  art  (the  "noncommerci al "  types);  (c)  that 
local  artist  selected  Works  were  more  likely  to  be  shown;  and  (d)  that 
support  of  exhibition  space  was  less  costly  than  direct  support  of  artists 
(grants,  etc.).    Assumption  (a)  will  probably  always  be  true,  especially  in 
the  eyes  of  artists  who  are  not  showing  as  much  as  they  want.    Our  data 
showed  that  the  quality  of  the  space  was  one  of  the  most  important  (if  not 
the  most  important)  considerations  in  seeking  a  show.    Given  this  considera- 
tion it  would  seem  that  artists  had  specific  quality  factors  in  mind  when 
they  suggested  support  for  more  exhibitions.    The  specific  quality  issues  were 
however,  never  made  explicit.    The  general  assumption  seemed  to  be  that  such 
shows  would  be  competitive  and  open.*   This  model  matched  the  efforts  modus 
operandi  of  many  of  the  less  successful  and  moderately  successful  artists. 
Many  of  these  artists  felt  that  their  work  needed  only  the  opportunity 
of  open  compilation  to  achieve  success.    They  tended  to  reject  the  idea 
(in  the  group  discussions)  and  technique  (in  the  survey  results)  of  forming 
personal  relationships  to  achieve  exhibition  success.**   As  our  survey 
data  show  these  ideas  were  less  popular  among  more  successful  artists. 

The  second  assumption,  biases  in  selection,  was  more  often  implicit 
than  explicit  In  this  context.    Many  artists  viewed  private  galleries  as  the 
bastions  of  popular  commercial  art  and  looked  to  increased  opportunity  in 
museums,  alternative  spaces,  and  public  spaces  as  the  champions  of  new 
ideas.    Space  funded  from  the  outside  has  greater  appeal  because  it  is 
perceived  as  less  constricted  by  local  (e.g.  boards  of  directors) 

*0ur  previously  described  example  not  withstanding. 

**0ur  footnoted  example  drew  criticim  from  artists  on  the  grounds  that  any 
sharing  of  exhibtion  spaces  by  well  known  artists  would  be  on  the  basis 
of  personal  relationships  rather  than  objective  merit. 
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establishments.    It  was  artists  working  in  new  or  unusual  formats  who  were 
most  concerned  about  this  particular  selection  bias.*     Most  artists  seemed 
willing  to  accept  the  judgement  of  fellow  artists  in  the  merit  of  their 
work  more  than  they  were  willing  to  accept  dealers  opinions.**   There  seemed 
to  us,  however,  to  be  no  certainty  in  the  use  of  outside  support  to  increase 
exhibition  space  or  the  use  of  artists  to  select  participants  for  this  space 
that  insured  the  types  of  selections  assumed  by  many  artists.    There  were 
few  suggestions,  for  example,  on  how  the  juries  for  such  shows  should  be 
selected. 

The  third  assumption  was  that  increased  space  underwritten  by  national 
or  other  outside  resources  would  increase  tho  opportunity  for  local  artists. 
If  such  support  was  specifically  aimed  at  promoting  local  art  this  assumption 
would  be  true  by  definition,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  such  guarantee  implicit 
in  the  approach.    Potential  exhibitors,  such  as  museums  or  public  spaces 
still  must  consider  regular  audiences  and  long  term  effects.    Such  factors 
may  reduce  the  appeal  of  funds  to  sponsor  shows  of  local  artists.    If  there 
is  no  audience  the  show  does  no  good  for  either  the  space  or  the  artists. 
And,  it  was  artists,  after  all,  who  were  most  vocal  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  lack  of  loyalty  by  local  exhibitors  and  audiences  to  the  work  of 
local  artists.    This  was  the  major  reason  (i.e.,  no  local  market)  cited  for 
looking  to  other  cities  for  exhibits.*** 


*The  position  of  the  artist  on  the  continuum  of  differentness  was  self  applied. 
**The  use  of  other  artists  as  primary  providers  of  information  on  considerations 
for  selecting  potential  exhibition  locations  is  a  good  example  of  the  degree 
of  trust  for  artists'  opinions  over  those  of  dealers. 
***This  practice  was  pursued  primarily  by  artists  with  moderate  to  high 
exhibition  experience.    It  appeared  that  a  low  level  of  success  could  be 
achieved,  but  moving  to  higher  levels  often  required  some  out-of-town 
experience. 
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The  final  assumption,  that  support  of  exhibits  was  more  cost  effective 
than  direct  support,  holds  that  artists  would  gain  a  substantial  advantage 
from  appearing  in  such  an  exhibition  and  somehow  increase  their  collective 
stature  more  than  a  smaller  number  would  gain  from  receiving  individual 
grants . 

Support  for  shows  still  assumes  a  competitors  art  market.  While 
the  show  has  its  own  reward,  it  also  presents  no  more  than  the  oppor- 
tunity for  artists  to  collect  financial  reward  which,  if  nothing  else, 
would  give  them  the  potential  to  continue  their  work.    Again,  this  logic 
requires  the  expansion  of  the  current  market  to  be  effective  for  all 
artists.    Otherwise,  such  showj  would  simply  redistribute  current  economic 
opportunities  among  a  larger  group  of  artists.*   We  feel  such  an  outcome 
is  no  mean  achievement  and  that  its  ultimate  success  is  a  function  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  helps  to  overcome  a  variety  of  selection  biases  which 
exist  in  the  current  system.    Not  the  least  of  these  biases  is  based  on  the 
impact  of  the  selection  process  which  open  competition,  juried  by  outside 
artists,  might  help  to  alleviate. 

Direct  Financi al  Aid 
Artists  earn  less  than  the  average  well  educated  workers  in  the  United 
States.    Their  income  from  art  is  usually  only  about  half  of  what  they  expend 
to  produce  it  (Chapter  4).    They  are  usually  unable  to  find  full-time  work 
in  their  chosen  profession.    And,  perhaps  most  importantly  to  the  artists, 
the  visual  arts  are  a  critical  component  of  the  social  fabric  of  the  nation. 

*With  no  assurance  that  artists  who  are  working  with  new  or  experimental 
forms  would  receive  any  larger  share  of  the  market. 
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These  are  the  arguments  usually  used  to  justify  a  demand  for  increased 
economic  aid  to  visual  artists.    Unfortunately,  the  nation,  or  at  least 
the  art  consumers,  are  not  sufficiently  involved  with  the  artistic  component 
to  support  all  those  who  want  to  contribute  within  the  market  mechanism.* 
Thus,  many,  but  far  from  all,  artists  argue  that  some  form  of  economic  aid  . 
should  be  provided. 

The  changes  desired  are:    (a)  larger  grants  because  the  amount  of  money 
generally  provided  does  not  really  alleviate  the  a.tist  of  basic  economic 
responsibilities;**  (b)  artist  selection  of  awardees  to  eliminate  perceived 
biases  in  the  current  system;  (c)  local  or  regional  selection  committees 
which  are  more  familiar  with  local  artists  and  art  trends;  ***  ahd'(d)  a 
reduction  in  the  complexity  of  application  procedures.    Overriding  all  of 
these  specific  suggestions  is  the  assumption  of  more  money  than  is  currently 
being  provided.    The  fact  that,  as  of  the  summer  of  1981,  national  level  public 
funds  for  supporting  artists  were  decreasing,  makes  some  of  the  specific 
proposals  more  difficult  and  others  easier  to  implement.    The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  for  example,  recently  increased  average  awards  to 
artists  despite  having  lower  overall  funds.    There  is  also  a  strong  potential 
for  redistributing  decision-making  functions  to  regional  or  state  level  as 
more  funds  are  distributed  as  block  grants  to  state  art  agencies.    The  overall 
level  of  funds  distributed  directly  to  artists,  however,  seems  likely  to 

*«Hven  mechanisms  for  measuring  the  usefulness  of  classes  in  terms  of  the  number | 
of  paying  stud  .nts  which  operate  in  most  of  our  colleges,  universities,  and  art  . 
schools,  even  teachers  are  subject  to  these  market  forces. 

**The  average  grant  in  1978  provided  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  those  luck^ 
enough  to  receive  one. 
***Such  familiarity  may  reintroduce  the  potential  for  selection  bias  based  on 
cronyism  or  other  related  factors.    Not  surprisingly  this  change  was  perceived 
as  more  desirable  as  the  distance  from  Xashington,  DC  increased. 
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decrease.    Thus,  fewer  artists  will  receive  grants  unless  there  is  a 
substantial  change  in  the  perspective  of  individuals  and  corporate  patrons 
or  the  Endowment  and  other  grant  providers  redistribute  money  away  from 
institutions .* 

We  mentioned  previously  that  some  artists  do  not  perceive  the  necessity 
for  providing  any  aid  to  artists  or  the  artistic  community  in  general. 
Individuals  with  this  perspective  reject  assumptions  that  the  social 
contribution  of  art  can  only  be  adequately  provided  through  sub- 
sidies.   Their  argument  is  further  developed  with  the  idea  that  art's 
contribution  to  the  social  fabric  is  through  the  interaction  of  artist 
and  public,  and  that  the  imposition  of  values  outside  of  that  interaction, 
especially  through  political  agencies,  distorts  the  real  underlying  process. 
These  artists  are  also  more  likely  to  adhere  to  more  traditional  art  styles 
and  forms.    In  group  discussions  they  wondered  why  artists  representing  what 
they  felt  were  the  current  dominant  styles  (particularly  the  various  approaches 
to  abstract  art)  should  be  concerned  about  support  when  most  commercial  and 
public  spaces  favored  those  approaches. 

The  conflict  between  those  opposing  opinions  is  unlikely  to  be  resolved 
in  the  near  future.    Those  who  favor  support,  including  most  exhibitors,  are 
less  likely  to  see  the  sinister  influence  of  governmental  support  on  the 
output  of  artists  and  more  likely  to  view  with  alarm  the  relatively  poor 
economic  position  of  artists  whose  art  cannot  support  them  on  a  market  economy. 

♦Unfortunately,  the  argument  used  to  support  funding  shows  rather  than 
individuals  does  not  apply  as  well  to  the  individual  vs.  institution 
dichtomy  because  much  of  the  money  that  goes  to  visual  arts  institutions 
does  not,  support  exhibits  by  local  artists.    Some  supporters  of  institutional 
grants  argue  an  indirect  contribution  is  made  through  raising  the  general 
public's  awareness  of  and  appreciation  for  the  visual  arts. 
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Those  who  see  no  reason  for  support  are  also  likely  to  see  no  reason  why 
artists  should  be  represented  beyond  their  ability  to  support  themselves 
in  the  art  market  or  by  whatever  means  they  choose. 

Further  Economic  Support:    Benefits  and  Taxes 
One  area  where  greener  consensus  exists  is  the  need  to  "assist"  artists 
in  the  areas  of  employment  benefits  and  taxes.    Our  earlier  discussion  specv 
fied  several  areas  where  such  assistance,  primarily  through  organization  and 
tax  law  changes,  could  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  artists  who  are  often 
isolated  from  the  advantages  of  work  oriented  organizations  and    too  politically 
impotent  to  influence  substantial  legislation.    Our  data  generally  support 
the  "need"  for  employment  benefits,  especially  among  younger  artists,  but 
some  of  the  conditions,  such  as  unemployment,  are  extremely  difficult  to 
define  and  are  therefore  unlikely  to  receive  much  attention  at  the  legis- 
lative level,  e.g.  putting  artists  on  unemployment  compensation  when  they 
are  unable  to  earn  a  living  by  selling  their  art.    Tax  law  and  other  legal 
changes,  such  as  in  resale  of  art,  are  gradually  being  made,  but  much 
internal  disagreement  about  the  impact  of  such  changes  has  made  "progress" 
very  slow. 

Costs  and  Studio  Space 
Very  few  artists  show  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  art.    On  the 
average  they  spend  twice  as  much  for  materials  as  they  earn  from  sales. 
The  second  major  factor  in  artists'  costs  is  working  (studio)  space.  Most 
artists  do  not  have  a  studio  outside  their  homec  and  many  do  not  have  homes 
that  accommodate  an  adequate  studio.    The  problem  of  studio  space  is  both 
economic,  i.e.,  the  artists  cannot  afford  to  rent  a  studio,  and  physical, 
adequate  space  is  very  difficult  to  find.    The  areas  cross  when  artists  are 
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forced  to  vacate  good  studio  space  because  rents  are  being  increased, 
usually  because  urban  development  is  moving  into  rundown  neighborhoods 
which  typify  the  location  of  artists  studios  in  large  cities. 

Some  artists,  such  as  teachers,  have  the  advantge  of  free  studio  space- 
Others,  particularly  older  and  more  successful  artists  are  more  likely  to 
own  their  homes,  so  that  studio  space  creates  fewer  problems.    However,  the 
young  and  inexperienced  artists  bear  the  brunt  of  the  problem  because  they 
often  have  neither  the  base  nor  the  funds  to  adequately  provide  adequate 
working  space.* 

Along  with  employment  benefits  and  tax  issues,  costs  and  studio  space 
are  problems  common  to  most  artists.    The  high  cost  of  materials  is  much 
like  inflation,  nobody  wants  it,  but  there  is  little  anyone  can  do  about  it 
(short  of  reducing  their  production).    Studio  space  is  an  area  where  more 
specific  proposals  were  forthcoming.    The  purchase  and  conversion  of  old 
buildings  for  multiple  studios  was  the  most  common.    Such  purchases  would  be 
made  by  government  agencies,  at  any  level,  and  space  would  be  rented  to  artists 
at  fixed  prices  so  that  the  pressure  of  land  values  could  be  ignored. 


*In  fact,  it  is  the  younger  less  experienced  and  less  successful  artist  who 
is  more  likely  to  appear  as  the  disadvantaged  artist.    They  have  greater 
difficulty  finding  exhibition  space,  lower  incomes  from  both  art  and  other 
sources,  similar  costs  and  space  needs,  and  they  must  engage  in  more 
difficult  efforts  e.g.  going  from  exhibitor  to  exhibitor,  to  find 
appropriate  space.    Based  on  this  situation,  it  could  be  argued  that 
this  group  should  be  the  focus  of  outside  support  to  artists.  Unfortun- 
ately, it  is  also  this  group  which  is  probably  least  successful  in 
producing  work  which  is  acceptable  to  the  art  consumer  (looking  or 
buying)  and  least  successful  in  lobbying  for  a  larger  share  of  available 
funds  because,  as  a  group,  they  are  less  well  organized  and,  as 
individuals,  they  are  less  well  known. 
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The  Exhibition  Process 
Most  artists  attempt  to  hav°  work  exhibited  by  initiating  some  form  of 
contact  with  potential  exhibitors.    This  contact  includes  entering  competi- 
tions and  various  forms  of  self-initiated  direct  contact  (door-to-door , 
appointments,  etc.).    These  efforts  were  more  common  to  less  experienced 
artists,  while  the  more  experienced  artists  were  more  likely  to  wait  for  an 
invitation,  use  their  personal  relationships  with  exhibitors,  or  have  an 
agreement  with  a  dealer. 

For  artists  at  all  experience  levels  the  most  important  factor  in 
considering  a  possible  exhibition  space  was  the  reputation  of  the  space, 
the  director,  or  the  staff.    The  second  most  important  factor  was  their 
artistic  compatibility  with  what  was  shown  in  the  space.    Exhibitors  saw 
this  process  as  operating  somewhat  differently.    They  felt  that  many 
artists,  even  those  with  prior  exhibition  experience  (like  those  in  our 
sample)  did  not  sufficiently  consider  compatibility.    This  created  many 
awkward  interactions  between  artists  and  exhibitors  and  could  be  the  basis 
for  the  artists'  complaint  that  many  exhibitors  were  unfriendly,  inaccessable 
lacked  understanding,  were  too  commercial,  etc. 

The  quality  issue  presents  additional  opportunity  for  artist-exhibitor 
conflict.    As  mentioned,  most  artists  consider  the  quality  (reputation)  of 
the  space  as  an  important  exhibition  criterion.    Artists  also  seek  upward 
mobility  in  their  exhibitions.    If  we  assume  that  exhibitors  are  reasonable 
judges*  of  the  quality  of  the  work  they  review  and  that  there  are  always 
less  quality  spaces  than  artists  seeking  to  fill  them,  the  potential  for 

*If  there  were  some  objective  standard  of  quality  this  would  certainly  be  a 
dangerous  assumption.    However,  one  of  the  measures  of  artistic  success  is 
exhibition  in  increasingly  prestigeous  spaces  and  the  proprietors  of  those 
spaces  are  the  -elevant  gatekeeprs  in  that  process,  theirs  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  accepted  judgments  of  quality. 
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disagreement,  accusations  of  bias,  and  damaged  egos  is  very  large.  If 
most  artists  seek  to  improve  on  their  last  show,  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  the  space,  only  a  small  proportion  are  likely  to  be  successful.  The 
charges  of  commercialism  and  a  variety  of  other  prejudicial  selection 
criteria  are  a  natural  outcome  of  such  a  process.    And,  it  is  not  that 
these  charges  are  entirely  unfounded,  any  more  than  comments  that  some 
exhibitors  are  not  very  good  judges  of  artistic  talent.    However,  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  artists  in  our  discussion  groups,  had  not  fully  come 
to  terms  with  the  position  of  ttie  exhibitors.    Exhibitors  have  particular 
artistic  perspectives*  just  as  the  artists  do,  and  these  perspectives  control 
the  use  of  exhibition  spaces.    When  the  artist  makes  a  presentation  that 
does  not  fit  that  perspective  (for  that  space,  at  that  time),  they  are 
unlikely  to  be  successful.    The  artists  who  are  most  likely  to  demonstrate 
an  intellectual  understanding  (if  not  agreement)  of  this  problem  are  those 
who  have  had  more  exhibition  success  and  experience  in  dealing  with  exhibitors 
They  are  more  likely  to  see  both  qualitative  and  stylistic  differences  among 
exhibitors  and  to  understand  their  position  within  the  system.    They  are 
alsc  more  likely  to  have  a  stable  relationship  with  a  dealer  and/or  to 
receive  invitations  to  show  their  work. 

In  order  to  combat  system  biases  artists  may  seek  exhibition  space  by 
forming  their  own  gallery.    Our  data  indicate  that  artists  who  are  currently 
using  this  option  are  less  likely  to  have  had  wide  success  using  the  more 
traditional  spaces  (e.g.  musaums  and  private  commercial  galleries).  Thus, 


*It  could  well  be  argued  that  most  exhibitors  have  a  much  broader  perspective 
than  most  artists  since  the  work  they  select  usually  must  appeal  to  a  wider 
audience. 
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artists  who  are  not  successful  with  other  gatekeepers  turn  to  other 
artists*  and  finance  their  own  space.    However,  these  artists  generally 
graduate  to  more  traditional  exhibition  formats,  like  commercial  galleries 
and  museums,  as  they  continue  to  expand  their  artistic  careers.    That  is, 
cooperatives  seem  to  provide  another  intermediate  step  between  the  student 
and  the  successful  professional  artist.    The  step  may  supplement  entry  into 
juried  competitions  and  even  replace  showing  in  less  prestigeous  commercial 
galleries,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  replace  the  use  of  commercial  galleries 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  greater  success. 

There  is  an  overlap  between  the  using   of  cooperatives  and  the  use  of 
so-called  alternative  spaces.    The  latter  type  of  space  is  generally  dedi- 
cated to  showing  work  whose  style  or  other  physical  characteristics  make  it 
unsuitable  for  showing  or  unsalable  in  other  spaces.    In  some  instances, 
a  cooperative  can  accommodate  these  factors,  thus,  the  overlap.    In  other 
instances  cooperatives  are  unable  to  provide  appropriate  physical  space  or 
financial  support  (the  artist's  own)  to  create  or  present  the  work  and 
commercial  spaces  cannot  hope  to  sell  it,  in  addition  to  not  being  able  to 
provide  appropriate  space  or  front  end  support  (aesthetic  judgments  not- 
withstanding).   Under  these  conditions  artists  seek  alternative  means  for 
presenting  their  work.    Because  of  the  physical  dimension  of  the  work 
(or  lack  of  it)  and  because  it  usually  lies  outside  traditionally  accepted 
artistic  styles,  the  artists  who  create  such  work  may  develop  entirely 
different  career  patterns  than  artists  who  work  more  traditionally. 
They  may  often  skip  the  commercial  gallery  step  altogether  and  go  directly 

♦Cooperatives  are  also  selective  to  some  degree.  Not  all  artists  are  accepted 
as  members.    Many  of  the  established  cooperatives  have  a  screening  process  for 
new  members  that  may  be  more  rigorous  than  many  of  the  commercial  gall  erne 
Almost  no  space  is  operated  completely  without  quality  oriented  selection 
procedures. 
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from  cooperative  or  alternative  space  to  museums  (the  ultimate  step).  Our 
survey  data  provide  too  little  information  about  (longitudinal)  career 
development  paths  to  permit  adequate  testing  of  this  proposition,  although 
some  artists  encountered  in  the  group  discussions  seemed  to  have  followed 
such  a  path.    Many  others  have  gotten  as  far  as  presenting  their  work  in 
the  alternative  spaces  without  making  the  next  step  to  museum  level  and 
without  achieving  any  economic   awards  from  their  art.    We  also  found  that 
such  artists  may  work  at  two  levels,  the  second  being  a  more  traditionally 
oriented  style  which  can  provide  economic  support. 

Still  another  path  to  success  is  the  use  of  exhibition  spaces  outside 
local  geographic  boundaries     As  pointed  out  in  earlier  discussions,  many 
artists  feel  that  the  local  environment  does  not  provide  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  exhibition  or  commercial  success  (75%  of  those  who  attempt  to 
exhibit  in  other  cities  cite  the  limitations  of  the  local  environment  as 
the  primary  factors).    Success  in  exhibiting  in  other  areas  is  also  corre- 
lated with  local  success.    Thus,  artists  considered  good  in  one  city  are 
more  likely  to  be  considered  good  in  other  cities. 

Many  artists  argue  that  success  elsewhere,  especially  in  one  of  the 
major  art  centers,  is  imperative  to  having  major  success  in  the  local 
environment.    It  is  as  though  local  gatekeepers  and  collectors  need  some 
external  reinforcement  for  their  artistic  judgments.    Complementing  this 
pattern  is  the  appeal  of  out-of-town  artists  who  show  in  local  spaces. 
These  are  not  only  the  nationally  known  artists,  but  many  whose  experience 
and  quality  is  similar  to  local  artists  who  may  be  having  difficulties 
getting  local  shows.    Two  possible  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  are  the 
exotic  appeal  of  an  artist  from  somewhere  else  (often  implying  an  additional 
judgment  on  the  quality  of  the  work)  and  the  possibility  that  exhibitors  may 
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feel  that  the  local  market  is  saturated  with  the  work  of  a  particular 
artist.* 

Permeating  all  of  these  career  paths  and  exhibition  process  issues 
are  four  basic  tenets  which  were  manifested  in  the  survey  results  and 
group  discussions.    First,  success  is  not  instantaneous  or,  in  most  cases, 
even  very  fast.    Most  artists  pay  their  dues  and  even  seem  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  success  will  not  come  overnight.    This  means  that  a  continuous 
struggle  to  improve  one's  position  with  both  exhibition  and  sales  opportuni- 
ties** is  taking  place.    Second,  the  process  of  achieving  success  is  not 
neutral  (based  solely  on  quality  of  the  art).    Assuming  that  artists  are  not 
going  to  modify  their  ideals  to  accommodate  the  current  commercial  fads,  it 
still  requires  a  knowledge  of  how  to  play  the  system  in  order  to  achieve 
success.    Those  artists  with  the  best  understanding  of  how  and  when  to  contact 
prospective  exhibitors  are  more  likely  to  be  successful.***   There  are 
too  many  artists  of  similar  or  equal  talent  to  accommodate  all  who  may  be 
qualified  at  each  level.    Third,  despite  any  efforts  to  force  increased 
levels  of  spending  for  art  through  governmental  agencies  and  even  including 
increased  corporate  spending,  it  appears  likely  that  the  short  run 
future  market  for  art  is  not  going  to  outstrip  the  increasing  supply  of 
artists.    Thus,  it  seems  unrealistic  to  expect  to  make  a  significant  impact 


on  the  economic  condition  of  artists  through  the  provision  of  outside  aid. 


♦Thus,  on  the  commercial  gallery  side,  a  situation  in  which  an  artists  is  a 
member  of  the  gallery's  stable  but  cannot  get  a  show.    On  the  museum  side, 
an  artist  may  have  been  selected  for  representative  group  shows  several 
times,  but  does  not  make  a  current  show  because  the  exhibitor  (jury,  etc.) 
has  seen  too  much  of  the  work  and  is  looking  for  "new  faces".    Even  the 
media  can  become  involved,  as  reviewers  may  seek  to  write  about  "new" 
artists,  while  ignoring  the  shows  of  artists  have  shown  and  been  reviewed 
one  or  more  times  previously. 

**And  the  two  conditions  are  highly  correlated. 
***Sometimes  it  is  a  function  of  luck  as  much  as  skill. 


Under  these  conditions  artists  who  want  to  survive  by  their  art  must  el- 
even more  aware  of  the  role  process  plays  in  achieving  success. 

Finally,  there  are  biases  in  the  system.    Minority  artists  do  seem 
to  be  systematically  excluded,  primarily,  it  appears,  on  the  basis  of  what 
exhibitors  feel  are  recognizable  stylistic  differences  in  their  work. 
Commercial  success  is  less  likely  because  the  economic  base  for  supporting 
this  art  is  not  large  enough.    Women  also  may  be  discriminated  against, 
although  this  charge  is  more  difficult  to  substantiate.    They  lag  somewhat 
behind  men  in  terms  of  exhibition  success,  but  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate 
where  the  biases  occur,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that,  on  the 
average,  women  seem  to  devote  less  time  and  effort  to  their  art  than  men 
and  also  seem  to  have  come  more  lately  into  the  field,*   The  greatest  bias, 
however,  is  probably  a  stylistic  bias.    While  virtually  any  type  of  art  can 
be  shown  and  even  sold  somewhere,  the  market  for  all  types  is  not  equal  or 
even  distributed  in  the  same  proportions  that  artists  produce  it.  This 
means  artists  must  be  aware  of  the  most  likely  avenues  to  success  and  use  them, 
and  perhaps  even  be  prepared  to  modify  their  artistic  ideals.    Under  the  best 
conditions  most  artists  are  not  going  to  be  very  successful,  certainly  not 
more  than  an  occasional  show  and  sufficient  sales  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production.    Currently  only  a  small  percentage  achieve  even  that  amount 
of  economic  success. 

Organizing  Artists 
Artists  are  very  likely  to  rely  on  other  artists  for  much  of  their 
information  about  exhibiting  and  selling  their  art,  but  they  are  unlikely  to 

*The  lag  effect  could  be  one  factor  showing  exhibition  parity  with  men. 
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belong  to  broadly  based  artist  organizations  with  common  goals.    Even  those 
artists  who  do  look  to  other  artists  for  critical  information  on  where  to 
try  to  show  or  the  quality  of  a  particular  space,  are  likely  to  be  less 
successful  than  artists  who  have  learned  to  rely  on  their  own  experience  or 
look  to  other  parts  of  the  art  community  for  their  guidance.    Thus,  the 
value  of  the  personal  relationships  diminishes  in  its  importance  for  carser 
development  as  success  increases* 

The  most  successful  formal  structure  for  pulling  artists  together  to 
achieve  exhibition  and  sales  objectives  has  been  cooperatives.    Yet,  artists 
who  exhibit  in  cooperatives  are  not  as  successful  in  other  areas  and 
generally  earn  less  money  from  the  sale  of  their  art.    Cooperatives  appear 
to  be  one  technique  for  pulling  artists  through  the  early  or  middle  stages 
of  a  career,  but  they  are  not  a  stable  vehicle  for  long  term  development. 
Nor  are  they  usually  the  base  for  developing  broader  organizational  structures 
to  achieve  more  general  goals.*  As  artists  achieve  success  in  other  types  of 
spaces  they  move  out  of  cooperatives  and  apparently  lose  some  of  the  incentive 
to  continue  organizing. 

The  fragmented  exhibition  and  selection  process  also  inhibits  the 
organization  of  artists.    There  is  no  common  body  to  strike  out  against. 
The  federal  government  is  a  target  on  only  marginal  issues  like  certain  tax 
problems.    The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  provides  a  whipping  boy,  but 
its  impact  on  uost  artists  is  very  small.    In  addition  there  are  many 
artists  who  feel  there  should  be  no  governmental  aid  to  artists,  making 

*Artists  in  a  cooperative  may  share  goals,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  extend  them 
Using  cooperatives  as  a  base  for  further  organization  is  ore  technique  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  achieved  much  attention. 
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organization  on  this  issue  difficult.    Exhibitors  do  not  provide  a 
good  target  because  they  are  not  organized  either.    While  most  of  the 
commercial  galleries  in  a  particular  city  may  charge  the  same  or  very 
similar  commissions,  their  approaches,  objectives,  and  other  methods  of 
operation  vary  widely,  making  it  difficult  to  identify  a  common  target. 

While  artists  have  some  broadly  based  common  interests,  they  are  also 
in  competition.    Unlike  members  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  artists  do  not 
all  have  jobs  they  are  trying  to  keep  and  improve.    Rather,  they  are 
competing  for  a  limited  number  of  scarce  jobs  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
full  employment  for  artists  will  ever  be  an  achievable  goal.    The  artist 
role  is  open  not  only  to  those  who  want  to  earn  a  living  from  it,  but  also 
to  those  who  want  to  practice  it  on  a  part-time  basis  or  as  a  hobby.  All 
groups  compete  for  available  spaces.    In  addition,  there  are  no  broadly 
accepted  standards  on  what  is  good  art  and  what  level  of  quality  good  artists 
should  demonstrate.    Thus,  the  criteria  for  defining  an  artist,  from  a 
practical  perspective,  rests  on  exhibition  and  sales  records  in  a  highly 
fragmented  system. 

Success  in  the  system  brings  new  and  divergent  goals.  Successful 
artists  have  different  problems,  they  generally  seek  a  broader  market,  they 
begin  to  look  toward  the  major  art  centers,  and  they  worry  about  museum  shows. 
At  a  somewhat  more  moderate  level  of  success  there  is  a  concern  for  problems 
of  dealing  with  commercial  galleries  and  learning  how  to  interact  with  dealers. 
For  even  less  successful  artists  the  set  of  problems  is  again  different.  Thus, 
the  common  ground  is  restricted  and  the  members  of  each  level  (group)  are 
constantly  changing. 
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At  the  widest  level  there  has  been  only  moderate  organizing 
success,  e.g.    Artists  Equity,  and  even  that  has  been  widely  criticized 
by  other  artists.    The  successes  that  artists  have  or  are  achieving  at 
the  legislative  level  are  a  function  of  a  variety  of  forces,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  within  the  political  system.    For  the  most  part  artists  are 
prepared  to  concentrate  on  their  art  and  let  others  organize  as  they  wish. 
While  artists  in  every  group  we  talked  to  discussed  some  problems  with  the 
system,  most  were  not  willing  to  carry  their  problems  into  an  organizational 
structure. 


In  this  Chapter  we  have  attempted  to  tie  some  of  the  problems  and  issues 
raised  by  artists  to  their  responses  to  our  inquiries  about  their  exhibition 
and  economic  success.    This  format  and  the  limitations  of  the  data  do  not 
permit  a  full  explication  of  every  issue  confronting  contemporary  artists, 
particularly  those  concerning  the  quality  of  the  art  they  create.  There 
were  also  many  questions  raised  which  must  be  addressed  in  further  research. 
Paramount  among  these  are  further  refinement  of  our  understanding  of  the 
sequential  process  through  which  artists  must  travel  to  achieve  success  and 
continued  examination  of  the  interaction  between  quality,  style,  process, 
exhibition  and  sales  structuring,  and  the  art  market  at  all  levels.  This 
study  addressed  each  of  these  factors  except  the  market  and,  while  we  feel 
that  the  level  of  our  understanding  of  the  exhibition  process  and  its 
relationship  to  economic  conditions  has  been  significantly  increased, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
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APPENDIX  A 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
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PART  I 


Check 
Only 
Out 

1.7* 


We  would  Iik3  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  art  you  make  and  the  amount  of  public  exposure 
your  work  has  had  in  the  past  few  years.  The  following  questions  address  these  issues. 

1.  What  is  the  visual  art  form  in  which  you  most  often  worked  and  exhibited  during  the  past  three  years? 


01  □  Printing 

02  □  Sculpture  (all  media) 

03  □  Printmaking 

04  □  Drawing 

os  □  Photography 


06  □  Video 

07  □  Film/sourx* 
os  □  Conceptual 
09  □  Environmental 
to  □  Performance 


1 1  □  Craft  related 
n  □  Multiple  forms 
Please  list:  


i3  □  Other  forms.  Please  list: 


^J9 


2.   Beyond  art  form  how  would  you  characterize  your  work,  including  the  media  or  materials  you  use? 


Are  you  currently  working  in  the  art  forms  described  above? 

oi  □  Yas  02  □  Mo    If  not,  whet  form  are  you  now  involved  with  and  whan  did  you  change? 

Now  use  . 


Changed. 


1.13.14 


1.15,U 


months  ago. 


Please  indicate  the  number  of  each  type  of  exhibition*  you  have  had  locally  during  the  past  three  years 
next  to  the  type  of  space  in  which  you  exhibited. 


Museums 

Other  public  spaces  e.g.,  universities  and 
colleges,  libraries,  public  outdoor  spaces,  etc. 

Private  commercial  galleries. 

Cooperative  galleries  run  by  artists, 

Alternative  speces.  Please  list  alternative  spaces. 


Ona  Person 

Exhibition 

Small  Group 
Exhibition,  24  Artists 

Large  Group 
Exhibition,  5  or  More 

1.17 

i.ia 

1.19 

1.20 

Ui 

123 

123 

124 

125 

13a 

127 

12ft 

120 


1.32 


Other  types  of  spaces.  Please  specify: 


».35 


i  m      5.   Oo  you  have  someone  who  represents  you  in  the  sale  of  your  works,  e.g.,  a  commercial  dealer,  agent,  etc.? 
i  □  Yes,  one                2  □  Yas,  more  then  one               3  □  No,  go  to  question  6 
If  yes,  where  are  most  of  your  works  Attributed  by  your  representative(s)? 
i  □  Locally                 3  □  Nation*  ,y  and  Internationally  *  □  Don't  know 

2D  Regionally  4  □  Other,  please  specify  . 


•r 


exhibition  can  mean  show  or  performance  depending  on  the  type  of  work  you  do. 

1 
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6.  Have  you  received  any  commissions  during  the  past  12  months? 


*  Q  Y«.  If  yes,  how  many? 


)  □  No 


tJMMO 


PART  II 


The  following  questions  concern  how  you  use  your  time  and  earn  an  income. 
7.   During  the  past  year,  about  how  much  time  did  you  devote  to  your  art  and  non-art  activities  in  an  average  week? 

A.  About  hours  during  an  image  week  producing,  sailing,  and  preparing  wurks 


Answer  both  A.  and  B. 
with  your  bast  estimate. 


1 45/47     for  thows;  experimenting  with  naw  idtas  and  technique;  discussing 
ideas  with  other  artists,  and  other  art-related  activities  (not  jobs). 

6.  About  _        hours  during  an  average  week  working  at  a  paying  job  or  jobs  which 
may  or  may  not  be  art*elated,  i.e.,  include  jobs  teaching  art  or 
museum  and  gallery  work,  as  well  as  those  like  carpentry  or  sales. 


8.    For  the  art  activities  (from  A  above),  indicate  how  much  time  you  spent  ,n  the  following  categories. 


Most  of 

Some  of 

Little 

No 

the  time 

the  time 

time 

tims 

Sailing  your  work 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

01 

02 

03 

04 

Experimenting  with  new  ideas  or  techniques 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

01 

02 

03 

04 

Producing  work  for  show  or  sale 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

01 

02 

03 

04 

Preparing  work  for  exhibition  or  performance  (framing,  shipping, 

hanging  shows,  set  up  equipment,  etc.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

01 

02 

03 

04 

Discussing  ideas  with  other  artists 

□ 

□ 

L 

□ 

01 

02 

03 

04 

Other  art  activities.  Please  specify: 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

01 

02 

03 

04 

1.52 


1.fJ 


USS 
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9.   What  is  your  best  estimate  of  the  number  of  hours  you  spent  in  your  studio,  in  an  average  week  during  the 
past  year.   hours 


1  54,60 


10.   Indicate  below  the  type  of  jobs  you  held  during  the  past  year. 


Full  time 

Part  time 

a.  Teaching  art  or  related  subjects 

□ 

01 

□ 

02 

tat 

b.  Arts  administration,  curatorial  jobs 

□ 

01 

□ 
02 

1.52 

c  Other  art-related  jobs,  e.g.,  commercial  photographer,  art  sales, 
commercial  art,  etc. 

□ 

01 

□ 
02 

1.53 

d.  Other  non-art  related  jobs.  Please  specify : 

□ 

01 

□ 
02 

1  64 

2  59  61 
Z62  64 

2  65  67 
269 


11.   What  was  your  approximate  total  household  income  (yourself  and  other  household  members)  during  1978? 

01  □  S     0  •  2,999  os  □  $10,000 .  12,999  os  □  $20,000  -  29,999 

02  □  $3,000  -  4,999  06  □  $13,000  •  15,999  09  □  $30,000  -  49,999 

03  □  $5,000  -  6,999  o?  □  $16,000  .  19,999  i  o  □  $50,000  and  up 

04  □  $7,000  -  9,999 


12.  What  proportion  of  the  total  household  income  did  you  earn?  „ 

13.  During  1977  was  your  personal  income  different  than  in  1978? 

oi  □  Yes,  much  higher  02  □  Yes,  much  lower 

14.  During  1976  was  your  personal  income  different  than  in  1978? 
0 1  □  Yts,  much  higher  02  □  Yes,  much  lower 


17. 


% 


oa  □  No,  it  was  about  the  same. 
03  □  No,  it  was  about  the  same. 


15.    For  the  1978  period  please  indicate  your  income  and  expenditures  for  the  sources  listed  below.  THE 
CATEGORIES  DO  NOT  INCLUDE  ALL  POSSIBLE  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


INCOME 

a.  Prom  the  sale  of  your  art  (before  dealer  commission). 

b.  From  project  commir:ons. 

c.  From  grants  and  awards  for  art. 

d.  From  salaries  and  wages  for  art-related  jobs  (including 

teaching,  lectures,  and  residencies). 

e.  From  salaries  and  wages  for  non*art~refeted  job. 
EXPENDITURES 

a.  Materials  and  equipment  costs  for  art  making. 

b.  Studio  rent  and  related  costs  (taxes,  heat,  electricity,  etc.! 

c.  Exhibition  costs,  including  insurance,  travel,  framing, 

invitations,  openings,  etc 

d.  Dealer  commissions. 

e.  For  educational  and  information  expenses,  like  classes, 

art  journals,  etc 

16.    How  many  pieces  or  works  did  you  sell  during  1978? 
If  you  sold  one  or  more, 

how  many  were  through  a  dealer?   


Approximate  Dollar  Amount 

S   

$   

$   


2  56.S8 


pieces  or  works 


how  many  were  sold  directly  by  you? 


how  many  were  sold  by  another  means? 


Please  specify: 


Have  any  of  your  previously  sold  works  been  resold? 
*  □  I  don't  know. 

0  □  Nona  have  been  resold 

1  □  One  or  more  have  been  resold  and  the  resale  price  was: 

2  □  lower  than  the  original  price 

3  C  about  the  same  as  the  original  price 

4  □  higher  than  the  original  price  (   times) 

'  □  don't  know  the  resale  price 


None 
0  □ 
0  □ 

0  □ 
0  □ 

0  □ 


0  □ 

0  □ 

0  □ 

0  □ 

0  □ 


2  6.10 
2  11,15 

216.20 
2.21.25 
2.36.30 

2.31,35 
246.40 

2  41.45 
2.46.50 

2.51 .55 


2,70 


A-5 
3L<T 
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PART  III 


The  following  questions  focus  on  the  process  of  getting  your  work  exhibited. 

18.   For  the  approaches  listed  below  check  which  action  characterizes  your  efforts  to  get  work  exhibited  in 
local  spaces  during  the  past  year.  Please  answer  for  each  approach. 

If  you  have  neither  exhibited  ncr  attempted  to  exhibit  during  the  past  year,  check  here  □  and  go  to 
question  20. 


Always 

Usually 

Sometimes 

Never 

r..7i 

1 

□ 

2 

□ 

3 
□ 

4 

□ 

a.  By  invitation 

2.T1 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

b.  A  part  of  an  agreement  with  a  dealer(s). 

2.73 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

c.  Going  from  space  to  space  with  portfolio  or  slides. 

?U 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

d.  Setting  up  appointment?  with  exhibitors  with  no  previous 

introduction. 

2  75 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

e.  Setting  up  appointment  with  exhibitor  to  whom  you  have 

been  introduced  by  someone  else. 

2.78 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

f.  Entering  a  juried  open  competition. 

2  77 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

g.  By  establishing  personal  relationships. 

2  78 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

h.  Member  of  the  gallery— as  with  coop  or  art  organization. 

2  79 

□ 

□ 

□ 

i.  Other.  Please  specify: 

280 


19.    How  many  exhibitions  did  you  have  in  the  past  year?  Exhibitions. 

3  6,7 

If  you  did  not  have  an  exhibition  in  the  last  year,  skip  to  question  20. 
For  your  most  recent  show  only- 
3  8        a.  What  type  of  exhibition  was  it? 

1  □  one  person 

2  □  group,  24  artists 

3  □  group,  S  or  mora  artists 

39         b.  Where  was  the  exhibition? 

*  □  museum 

2  □  other  public  space-e.g.,  parks,  government  buildings,  public  land  site 

3  C  commercial  gallery 

^  □  artist  run  gallery,  coop 

s  □  alternative  spec*.  Please  specify:  

6  □  fairs,  malls,  festival,  etc.  3 10 

7  □  Other.  Please  specify:  m  , 

3  11 

3 12        c.  How  were  you  selected? 

»  □  part  of  my  agreement  with  my  gallery 

2  □  entered  an  open  juried  competition 

3  □  a  member  of  the  galfery-as  with  coop  or  art  organization 

4  □  invited  by  curator  or  dealer 

s  □  other.  Please  specify:  

3.13 


20.   Generally^  when  looking  for  a  space  or  site  to  exhibit  or  present  your  work  which  of  the  following 
factors  do  you  consider? 


Always        Usually  Sometimes 

Never 

129 

i 

□ 

□ 

3 

□ 

4 

□ 

a.  Whether  the  gahery  is  taking  on  additional  artists. 

X25 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

b.  If  there  is  an  upcoming  annual  or  thematic  exhibition. 

127 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

c.  If  there  is  an  upcoming  competition. 

X28 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

d.  The  compatibility  with  what  is  shown  there. 

129 

n 

n 

□ 

□ 

e.  The  quality  of  other  work  shown  there. 

130 

n 

n 

LJ 

□ 

f.  If  an  outside  opinion  (e.g.,  a  friend)  recommends  it. 

13! 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

g.  Friendly  with  the  exhibitor. 

3.32 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

h.  The  reputation  of  the  space. 

133 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1.  The  reputation  of  the  staff  or  director. 

3.34 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

i     Tf:p  rnctc  of  ftvhihitinn  fhprfi  s  j    for  thows  commission 

percent,  etc. 

13* 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

k.  The  reputation  of  the  director  in  working  with  artists. 

2M 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1.  The  media  coverage  received  by  the  space. 

3.37 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

m.  Amount  of  promotional  work  by  space. 

3-38 

'J 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n.  The  exhibitor  understanding  of  your  ideals  and  artistic  objectives. 

139 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n    flthprfartnrt  Ptaatfl  specify 

3.41 

□ 

Skip  to  question  22. 

p.  1  don't  consider  any  of  the  above  factors.  My  approach  is  more 

or  less  random. 

21. 

The  previous  question  asks  ebout  various  kinds  of  information  you  may  try  to  obtain  about  local  exhibition 

spaces. 

In  this  question  we  would  like  to  identify  the  source  of  this  information.  For  each  information 

type  listed  on  the  left  plea. 

se  writs  the  number  of  your  primary  source  of  that  information  (using  the  list  on 

the  right  in  th?  space  provided.) 

Type  of  information 

a*  Whither  the  gallery  is  taking  on  additional  artists.  3.43.44 

b.  If  tiiere  is  an  upcoming  annual  or  thematic  exhibition.  3.45.44 

c  If  there  an  upcoming  competition.  3.47.4a 

d .  The  compatibility  with  what  is  shown  there.  3  49^0 

e.  The  quality  of  other  work  shown  there.  3  51.52 

f.  If  an  outside  opinion  (e.g.,  a  friend)  recommends  it.  3.53.54 

g.  The  reputation  of  the  space.  355.55 

h.  The  reputation  of  the  staff  or  director.  357  53 

i.  The  costs  of  exhibiting  there,  e.g.,  for  shows,  3  s*jso 
commission,  percent,  etc. 

j.  The  reputation  of  the  director  in  working  with  artists.  3  at  52 

k.  The  media  coverage  received  by  the  space.  343.54 

I.  Amount  of  promotional  work  by  space.  3  55.ee 

m.  The  exhibitor  understanding  of  your  ideals  and  3,67.«8 

artistic  objectives, 

n.  Other  factors.  Please  specify:   359.70 


Number  of 
Primary 
Source 


PRIMARY 
SOURCE 
LIST 

1.  Other  artists 

2.  Friends  not  necessarily  artists 

3.  Art  teachers  and  instructors 

4.  Local  art  publications 

5.  Regional  or  national  art  publications 

6.  Local  newspapers 

7.  The  exhibitor  you  are  interested  in 

8.  Other  exhibitors 

9.  Local  artist  organization 

10.  Art  service  organizations 

11.  Personal  knowledge 

12.  Others.  Please  specify: 


373 

13.  Others 


3  7t 


&7 


21   During  the  past  year  have  you  attempted  to  exhibit  your  work  outside  this  area? 
*  □  No  (go  tr  question  23). 

2  □  Yes       a.  Where?   — 


t.  Why  did  you  choose  these  areas?  

c.  Why  did  you  try  to  exhibit  outside  this  geographic  area?  _ 

d.  Wert  you  successful?       i  □  Yes  *  □  No 


3  75 
1  7677 
3  78 
3  79 
3.80 


23.   Which  of  the  following  topics  of  information  do  you  regularly  keep  up  on? 


Alwwy» 

Sorrwtimts 

Seldom 

Never 

l 

1 

3 

4 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a.  Latest  ideas  and  developments  by  other  artists  in  this  area. 

47 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

b.  Latest  ideas  and  developments  in  major  art  markets  like  New  York, 
Los  Angeles  or  Chicago. 

4J 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

c.  Art  criticism  and  esthetics. 

*3 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

d.  The  local  art  scene. 

4  10 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

9.  What  is  being  shown  at  important  local  spaces. 

4.11 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

f.  What  is  being  shown  at  important  national  spaces. 

4.12 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

g.  The  system  of  getting  exhibited. 

4.13 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

h.  Art  history  content  and  techniques. 

4  14 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

i.   Oti«r  areas.  Please  soecifv 

24.    Using  the  list  on  the  right,  indicate  the  primary  source  for  each  type  of  information  listed  on  the  left. 


Type  of  Information 


Number  of 
Primary 
Source 


a. 

Latest  ideas  and  developments  by  other  artists 

4  16  17 

in  this  ares. 

b. 

Latest  ideas  and  developments  in  major  art  markets 

4  18.19 

like  New  York,  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago. 

c. 

Art  criticism  and  esthetics. 

4  20.21 

d. 

The  local  art  scene. 

4  22.23 

e. 

What  is  being  shown  at  important  local  spaces. 

4  24.25 

f. 

What  is  being  shown  at  important  national  spaces. 

4  26.27 

g. 

The  system  of  getting  exhibited. 

4  28.29 

h. 

Art  history  content  and  techniques. 

4  30.31 

i. 

Other  areas.  Please  specify: 

4  32  33 

INFORMATION  SOURCES 

1.  National  journals 

2.  Local  journals  and  newsletters 

3.  Local  artists 

4.  Local  friends  (not  artists) 

5.  Local  newspapers 

6.  Newspapers  from  outside  areas 

7.  Local  art  schools  and  art  departments 

8.  Local  museums  and  art  centers 

9.  Local  alternative  spaces 

10.  Outside  exhibitors 

1 1 .  Professional  meetings  and  conferences 

12.  Artists  from  out  of  town 

13.  information  centers.  Specify: 


14. 


4.61 

Other. 


Please  specify: 


4  35J8 
4  37 


PART  IV 

The  following  questions  request  information  about  your  background  and  personal  characteristics. 

25.  Your  age?  . 

26.  Your  sex?  i  □  male      2  □  female 

6 


9 

;ric 
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27.  Your  ethnic  or  racial  heritage? 

tM  1  □  Black,  Afro-American  3  □  Native  American,  Indian       *  □  White,  Caucasian 

2  □  Hispanic,  Chicano,  Mexican-American       4  □  Oriental,  Asian-American 

28.  How  many  years  have  you  lived  in  this  area?  years 

4.39.40 

29.  What  is  your  level  of  formal  training  in  the  visual  arts? 

a.  No  formal  training,  (self  taught).         dot  e.  Classes  or  tutoring  from  an  artist  or  art  teacher.  Dos 

b.  A  univtrsity  or  college  Bachelor's        □  02  f  CImjw  at  an  accreditfid  private  art  school  D  06 

degret  in  art  g  ^n  accredited  art  school  certificate  or  diploma.     □  07 

c  A  unhftrsity  or  college  Master's  □  03 

1         ^  h.  BA  or  MA  mart  education.  □  oa 

degree  mart 

.   .    ,  „  n  i.  Other  Please  Specif y:  □  09 

d.  Art  classes  in  a  college  or  accredited      □  04   

art  school. 


4.41.42 


30.  What  is  your  highest  level  of  formal  education? 

1  □  8th  grade  or  less  5  □  Some  college  or  associate  degree  for  2 -year  school 

443             2  □  Some  high  school  *  □  College  or  university  graduate 

3  □  Completed  high  school  f  □  Professional  degree  (e.g.,  law,  medicine,  dentistry) 

4  □  Trade  school  training  a  □  MA  or  PhO 

31.  When  did  you  complete  or  stop  taking  formal  training  in  the  visual  arts? 

4.44,4a           a.                years  ago.  b.  99  □  Still  taking  formal  training            c.  00  □  Never  had  formal  training 


4.4* 


4« 
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32.  How  long  have  you  been  a  practicing  visual  artist?   years 

33.  Do  you  have  health  insurance? 


4  44,47 


1   □  Yes,  my  own  3  □  Yes,  through  my  spouse 


2  □  Yes,  a  part  of  a  group  4  □  No 

"*      34.    Do  you  have  life  insurance?         »  □  Yes,  my  own  2  □  Yes,  through  a  group  3  □  No 

35.    Oo  you  have  studio  space? 

1  □  Yes,  in  my  home  s  □  Yes,  in  a  space  which  is  rent  free 

450  2D  Yes,  in  a  separate  rented  space  <  □  ye$  other 

3  □  Vas,  in  a  separate  space  which  I  own  7  □  No  I  don't451 
*  □  Yes,  in  a  rented  space  which  I  share  with  <- 

other  artists 


36.  Do  you  own  or  rent  your  place  of  residence? 
1  □  Own  2  □  Rent  3  □  Other.  Please  specify: 

37.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

1  □  Married,  living  with  spouse  *  □  Never  married 

2  □  Married,  separated  from  spouse  s  □  other.  Please  specify:   

3  □  Divorced  485 

38.  How  many  dependents  do  you  have  who  live  with  you  or  who  you  support?   

4  56.57 
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PART  V 


39.  In  this  final  part  we  would  like  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  raise  additional  issues,  related  to  the 

Visual  Arts.  You  may  discuss  issues  raised  in  the  foregoing  questionnaire  ore  areas  which  are  not  jj 

specifically  addressed  but  which  you  feel  should  be  considered  in  the  preparation  of  our  report.  -% 

Continue  on  additional  sheets  if  you  need  more  space.  \& 


Please  put  questionnaire  in  enclosed  stamped  envelope  and  return.  Thank  you  for 
your  cooperation. 
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METHODOLOGY 
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Objectives 


The  multiple  objectives  of  thi    project  demanded  an  equally  compre- 
hensive methodological  approach.    Of  particular  importance  in  this  study 
was  the  capacity  to  show  the  relationship  of  a  variety  of  characteristics 
and  experiences  f  *  f»ach  individual  artist.    The  only  practical  way  to 
accomplish  this  type  of  objective  was  to  obtain  all  the  necessary  data 
from  each  target  subject,  or  through  the  use  of  some  type  of  survey. 

The  second  type  of  objective  concerned  attitudes  and  beliefs  about 
the  conditions  under  which  artists  work,  problems  they  face,  and  potential 
solutions  to  those  problems.    While  a  survey  could  address  each  of  these 
areas,  it  was  felt  that  more  relevant  responses  would  be  obtained  by 
providing  an  opportunity  for  interaction  among  researchers  and  artists, 
and  along  the  artists  themselves.    This  would  allow  thj  development  of 
ideas  and  the  connection  of  problems  to  specific  solutions,  for  both 
artist  and  researcher,  that  was  not  possible  using  a  simple  questionnaire. 
For  this  reason,  six  or  more  group  sessions  with  artists  were  held 
in  each  of  the  cities  studied. 

Finally,  .he  research  objectives  called  for  an  effort  to  understand 
all  sides  of  the  exhibition  process.    This  .nG?«~t  the  inclusion  of 
perspectives  from  exhibitors  as  well  as  artists.    Thus,  interviews  with 
exhibitors,  at  all  levels,  were  held  in  each  of  the  target  cities. 
These  interviews  addressed  the  same  issues  raised  with  the  artists, 
but  from  the  perspective  of  the  exhibitor  or  curator. 

In  summary,  the  general  objectives  of  the  study  were  developed  from 
the  issues  raised  by the  endowment  in  its  solicitation  and  put  into 
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the  theoretical  context  described  in  Chapters  I  and  II.    The  issue  areas 
resulting  from  this  development  were  operational ized  in  a  set  of  questions 
which  were  asked  in  a  survey  and  directly  to  a  sample  of  professional 
artists  in  four  cities,  Washington,  DC,  San  Francisco,  Houston  and 
Minneapolis.    Information  resulting  from  this  process  is  reported  in 
this  monograph.    A  detailed  description  of  the  data  collection  process 
and  questionnaire  development  is  presented  below. 

Sample  Development 
Defining  the  population.    Tne  intent  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the 
behavior  and  perspectives  of  "professional  visual  artists."  This 
population  was  defined  to  include  the  traditional  visual  art  forms, 
e.g.,  painting  (of  all  types),  sculpture  and  printmaking,  and  the  more 
contemporary  forms,  e.g.,  video,  conceptual,  performance,  etc.  Not 
included  in  the  initial  population  description  wer<?  artists  usually 
described  as  crafts  artists.    These  include,  potters,  jewelers,  weavers, 
wood  carvers,  glass  blowers,  etc.    As  the  further  description  of  the 
artist  identification  process  will  show,  the  somewhat  imprecise  line 
between  "visual  artists"  and  "crafts  people"  was  addressed  in  terms 
of  exhibition  history  rather  than  attempting  to  precisely  distinguish 
between  art  forms.    This  approach  was  taken  for  practical  reasons,  i.e., 
primarily  to  allow  a  simplified  procedure  for  collecting  artists'  names. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  target  population  was  that  it 
should  be  "professional."    There  are  also  numerous  definitional  oroblems 
associated  with  an  attempt  to  identify  purely  "professional"  artists. 
The  solution  used  for  this  study  was  to  define  the  artist  in  terms  of 
exhibition  history.    Thus,  a  professional  visual  artist  was  one  who 
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had  exhibited  in  a  recognized  exhibition  space.    These  spaces  include: 
(1)  museums;  (2)  private  galleries  which  show  original  art  as  their 
primary  focus  or  objective;  (3)  university,  college  or  art  school 
galleries  which  show  original  visual  art  by  individuals  other  than  their 
own  students;  (4)  privately  run  public  spaces  which  have  regular 
gallery  or  exhibition  showings  of  original  art,  e.g.,  certain  banks 
or  large  companies;  (5)  public  spaces  normally  used  as  art  exhibition 
spaces,  e.g.,  major  libraries,  community  centers,  or  public  buildings; 
(6)  public  spaces  used  occasionally  or  for  special  exhibits,  e.g., 
major  sculpture  shows  in  parks;  (7)  artist-run  cooperative  galleries; 
and  (8)  so-called  "alternative  spaces,11  which  may  take  the  form  of  a 
continual  space  which  shows  non-mainstream  art  (e.g.,  "80  Langston  Street11 
in  San  Francisco)  or  a  periodic  space  provided  for  showing  or  performing 
visual  works.*   Not  included  in  the  spaces  used  for  this  study  were 
art  fairs,  mall  shows,  showing  in  banks,  restaurants,  book  stores,  etc., 
that  are  not  normally  considered  to  be  galleries,  shows  which  represent 
the  periodic  outings  of  art  clubs  or  associations,  or  galleries  which 
show  only  the  artist's  own  work  (especially  the  artist's  studio  or  home). 
In  other  words,  an  attempt  was  made  to  include  only  those  spaces  where 
some  type  of  professional  judgement  is  made  about  the  work  being  shown. 
Beyond  this  very  rudimentary  level,  no  attempt  was  made  to  judge  the 
quality  of  the  artists  to  be  included  in  this  study.** 

*This  type  of  space  was  identified  largely  through  the  use  of  local 
experts  in  each  of  the  target  cities. 

**We  realize,  of  course,  that  some  very  good  artists  show  at  fairs,  etc., 
and  that  there  are  spaces  of  these  types  excluded  that  are  juried.  The 
limitations  applied  represent  restriction  in  the  level  of  effort 
which  could  be  applied  to  this  aspect  of  the  study  and  to  subsequent 
survey  procedures,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  restrict  or  exclude  a 
particular  type  of  artist.    In  effect,  c  line  had  to  be  drawn  and  the 
restrictions  applied  here  represent  one  practical  cutting  point. 
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The  population  of  artists,  then,  included  all  those  who  had  exhibited 
at  least  once  in  one. or  more  of  the  specified  types  of  spaces.    A  profes- 
sional artist  is  one  who  had,  at  some  time,  been  chosen  to  exhibit  in  a 
professional  space.*   While  these  definitions  may  not  be  aesthetically 
satisfying,  they  provide  a  relatively  easily  identified  starting  point  for 
conducting  the  research  described  in  this  report.    That  is,  the  defini- 
tions were  based  on  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  considerations. 
Artists  systematically  excluded  in  this  approach  are  not  slighted  by 
their  exclusion.    They  simply  belong  to  a  different  population  which  will 
be  studied  on  other  occasions.    Specific  procedures  for  identifying  and 
sampling  from  this  population  are  described  in  the  next  section. 

Sampling  Procedures 
Choosing  artists  for  participation  in  the  study  was  a  two-step, 
process.    The  first  step  required  the  identification  of  professional 
artists  in  each  target  city.    The  second  involved  selecting  artists  to 
participate  in  either  the  survey  or  group  discussion  parts  of  the  study. 


*There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule.    The  first  is  a  general  excep- 
tion which  applied  to  ?  %tists  who  may  not  have  exhibited  in  the  target 
city,  but  who  were  recognized  by  fellow  artists  and/or  the  local  art 
experts  as  being  of  "professional "  stature  or  quality.    The  second 
exception  are  artists  who  showed  at  a  special  open  show  in  Washington, 
DC,  in  1979.    The  names  of  these  artists  appeared  on  our  list  and 
a  small  number  (2  -  3)  were  included  in  the  sample  despite  the  fact 
that  no  corroboration  for  other  exhibition  history  existed.    In  total, 
these  two  exceptions  probably  did  not  add  more  than  10  artists  to  the 
lists  for  each  city. 
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Step  one  was  accomplished  as  follows: 

1)  All  exhibition  spaces  which  fit  the  definition  provided 
above  were  identified  in  each  of  the  four  target  cities.*   This  activity 
was  carried  out  by  local  consultants  familiar  with  the  "art  scene"  in 
each  of  the  cities.    Primary  sources  of  information  were  art  directories 
and  telephone  books.    Other  major  sources  included  other  individuals 
familiar  with  the  exhibition  possibilities  in  each  city,  especially 
museum  curators,  art  critics,  and  artists.    In  two  of  the  cities,  major 
newspaper  art  critics  served  as  reviewers  for  the  initial  lists  of  spaces. 
The  final  lists  of  spaces  included  the  following  types: 

Washington,  DC   San  Francisco    Houston    Minneapol  is 

Museum,  university, 

and  art  school  spaces         17  13  10  27 

Private  gallery  and 
continuously  operative 

"alternat-  a  spaces"  99  205  71  78 

Artist  cooperatives  6  15  2  5 


TOTAL  SPACES        122  233  83  110 

San  Francisco  is  clearly  the  largest  in  terms  of  the  total  number 
of  different  spaces  showing  local  artists.    Houston  was  smallest,  although 
it  differed  from  Washington  and  Minneapolis  as  much  in  terms  of  the 


*This  identification  process  included  relevant  spaces  inside  city 
limits  and  in  surrounding  areas.    In  "San  Francisco,"  Oakland,  Palo 
Alto,  Berkeley,  San  Mateo  and  Sausalito  were  included  in  the  art 
metropolitan  area.    "Washington"  included  spaces  in  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia,  and  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties  in  Maryland. 
Baltimore  and  Annapolis^  for  example,  were  not  included.  Houston 
included  the  city  and  its  surrounding  suburbs.    Minneapolis  included 
St.  Paul  and  suburbs  of  both  cities.    Thus,  all  "cities"  represent 
distinguishable  geographic  areas  which  are  the  homes  of  many  of  the 
artists  who  exhibit  at  the  usually  centrally  located  exhibition  spaces. 
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distribution  of  types  of  spaces  as  in  the    number  of  spaces.  Houston 
also  had  only  two  artist  coops;  however,  it  had  experienced  a  rash  of 
gallery  closings  in  the  one  to  two  years  prior  to  the  development 
of  the  list.    The  so-called  alternative  spaces  were  minimal  factors 
in  all  but  San  Francisco,  which  had  an  established  tradition  in  this 
area.    Houston  and  Minneapolis  really  had  no  such  spaces  operating 
regularly  at  the  time  of  the  census  conducted  for  the  study. 

As  of  the  time  these  lists  were  developed,  they  probably  included 
over  95  percent  of  all  spaces  meeting  the  criteria  and  virtually  all 
of  the  more  prominent  spaces.    From  this  perspective,  then,  a  total 
population  has  been  identified. 

2)  Proprietors  from  each  space  were  contacted  and  asked  to 
provide  the  names  and  addresses  of  each  local  artist  who  had  exhibited 
in  their  space  during  the  previous  three  years.    These  lists  would 
provide  a  relatively  comprehensive  specification  of  the  practicing 
artists  in  each  city.    Identification  of  known  artists  who  had  not 
exhibited  locally  during  the  previous  three  years  was  accomplished 
through  word-of-mouth,  as  described  in  the  footnote  on  page  B-363. 
The  limitation  of  three  years  was  imposed  for  practical  reasons.  First, 
because  the  records  of  many  spaces  were  incomplete  for  even  the  current 
exhibition  groups.    Second,  because  high  mobility  among  many  artists 
would  mean  that  many  of  those  who  exhibited  only  prior  to  three  years 
would  have  left  the  area  or  been  otherwise  unreachable.    Third,  many 
artists  who  had  not  exhibited  in  three  years  were  probably  no  longer 
active.    Finally,  staff  and  fiscal  limits  of  the  study  were  such  that 
larger  numbers  of  artists  who  were  harder  to  find  or  less  likely  to  be 
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active  could  not  be  reasonably  accommodated.  Thus,  whatever  the  short- 
comings, the  population  of  artists  included  all  those  who  had  exhibited 
during  the  past  three  years  plus  a  limited  number  of  others. 

In  addition  to  letters,  each  of  the  proprietors  was  contacted 
by  telephone  at  least  once  in  an  attempt  to  solicit  their  cooperation. 
The  efforts  produced  a  return  rate  of  about  60  -  80  percent  of  all 
spaces  over  a  three-month  period.    Generally,  it  was  the  better-known 
galleries  and  museum  spaces  that  were  more  likely  to  reply  and  small, 
relatively  unknown,  and  out-of-the-way  spaces  which  were  less  likely 
to  reply.    Spaces  which  showed  mostly  minority  artists,  particularly 
blacks  in  Washington  and  Chicanos  in  Houston,  were  the  least  likely  to 
reply.    For  this  reason,  special  independent  efforts  were  made  to 
identify  artists  from  these  groups  in  both  cities.*   Beyond  these 
efforts,  consultants  in  all  cities  made  additional  efforts  to  assist 
exhibition  space  managers  with  special  logistical  problems,  and  many 
hours  were  spent  copying  lists  from  exhibitors1  records  and  organizing 
files  in  order  to  produce  usable  lists  of  exhibiting  artists. 

These  efforts  identified  the  following  numbers  of  artists  in 
each  city:  San  Francisco,  about  2,500;  Washington,  about  2,200;  Houston, 
459;  and  Minneapolis,  693.    The  rosters  for  both  Washington  and  San 
Francisco  were  pared  of  names  obtained  from  large  organizations,  not 
necessarily  exhibitors1,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  if 
individuals  met  the  criteria,  having  exhibited  in  a  recognized  space 


While  it  was  possible  to  identify  artists  in  their  groups  in  both 
cities,  subsequent  survey  return  rates  undoubtedly  left  the  groups 
underrepresentative  in  the  final  sample. 
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in  their  home  city  within  the  previous  three  years.    While  probably 
eliminating  many  fine  artists*  this  strict  application  of  the  selection 
criteria  did  much  to  insure  the  validity  of  the  artist  lists.  These 
reductions  left  lists  of  about  1,089  in  Washington  and  2,200  in  San 
Francisco.    Artists  on  our  lists  included  only  those  for  whom  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  some  type  of  mailing  address,  even  if  it  was  only 
through  the  gallery  which  supplied  the  artist's  name.    The  total  number 
of  artists  identified  in  each  city  assuredly  does  not  constitute  all 
professional  artists  practicing  their  art  in  the  four  target  cities 
at  the  time  of  this  study.    But  they  do  seem  to  be  representative  of 
the  different  types  of  art  and  levels  of  exhibition  history  of  the 
total  population  group.    This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  wide  range 
of  exhibition  spaces  which  cooperated  in  providing  lists  of  artists 
and  the  wide  distribution  of  artistic  styles,  media,  and  exhibition 
history  represented  in  the  final  samples. 

3)  Sampling  artists  for  inclusion  in  the  study  was  accom- 
plished using  a  random  probability  sample  in  San  Francisco  and  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  included  all  identified  artists  in  Houston  and  Minneapolis, 
In  Washington,  516  artists  were  chosen  and  in  San  Francisco,  521  were 
selected.    Since  artists  were  arranged  by  medium,  to  the  extent  exhib- 
itors supplied  this  information,  the  selection  procedure  used  consti- 
tuted a  stratified  random  sample,  with  each  medium  group  being 
represented  in  each  sample  in  proportion  to  its  representation  in  the 
total  study  population.** 


*Originally  only  505  of  the  693-member  Minneapolis  population  was 
included  in  the  sample,  but  low  initial  return  rates  made  it  necessary 
to  add  the  additional  188  artists  to  the  sample. 
**Although  exact  figures  on  these  proportions  were  not  maintained. 
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Much  smaller  samples  were  taken  for  the  group  meetings  held  in  each 
city.    Also,  in  each  city   random  sample  lists  were  supplemental  with 
the  names  of  specific  artists  suggested  by  the  Visual  Arts  Division 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  or  local  arts  luminaries.  Where 
available,  approximately  30  names  from  each  medium  category  of  artist 
were  selected  to  be  asked  to  come  to  group  sessions  to  discuss  problems 
and  conditions  of  local  artists.    The  groups  included  in  this  process 
included:  (1)  painters  and  sculptors;  (2)  printmakers  and  photographers; 
(3)  crafts  people;*  and  (4)  "avant-garde"  artists.** 

The  final  sampling  was  of  exhibitors.    In  each  city  exhibitors  were 
divided  into  three  basic  groups:    (1)  museums,  college  and  university 
galleries,  and  other  public  spaces;  (2)  commercial  galleries;  and  (3) 
cooperatives  and  alternative  spaces.    In  Washington,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
Houston  commercial  galleries  were  further  divided  into  larger,  better  known 
galleries  and  smaller  lesser  known  galleries.    This  was  done  with  the 
assistance  of  local  consultants  and  experts.    Because  of  small  numbers 
there  was  no  sampling  done  for  the  first  and  third  groups.    When  commercial 
galleries  were  split  into  two  groups,  all  galleries  included  in  the  larger, 
better  known  group  were  included  in  the  sample.    Those  in  the  group  of 

*While  crafts  people  were  not  specifically  included,  those  who  appeared 
because  they  exhibited  in  recognized  noncraft-oriented  spaces  were 
included  in  the  study. 

^Avant-garde  artists  are  those  whose  work  is  outside  the  mainstream 
of  contemporary  art  production,  while  also  not  reflecting  previous 
styles.    They  were  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  artists  because 
of  widely  publicized  problems  in  making,  exhibiting,  and/or  selling 
their  work.    Part  of  our  interest  was  to  examine  the  validity,  the 
implications  of  these  problems  (if  they  proved  to  be  true). 
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smaller  galleries  were  randomly  sampled  so  that  15  were  chosen  in  each 
city.    Thus,  in  each  city  there  were  3  or  4  groups  of  exhibitors  invited 
to  participate  in  group  discussions  about  the  exhibition  process  in  that 
city.    Because  of  the  small  number  of  type  1  (museums,  etc.)  and  type  2 
(cooperatives  and  alternative  spaces)  spaces  no  sampling  was  done  and 
representatives  of  all  were  invited.    Similarly,  a  list  of  10  to  15  major 
galleries  from  each  city  but  Minneapolis  were  also  invited  to  participate 
in  group  discussions.    Random  samples  of  15  were  drawn  from  the  remaining 
commercial  gal 1 eries . 

The  second  step,  selecting  artists  to  participate  in  the  group 
discussions  or  general  survey,  was  completed  in  two  phases. 

(1)    For  group  discussions  artists  were  divided  into  three  basic 
categories  based  on  the  media  information  supplied  by  exhibitors.  These 
categories  were  (a)  painters  and  sculptors;  (b)  printmakers,  photographers 
and  drawers;  (c)  avant-garde  artists;  and  (d)  craft  artists.    Group  C 
consisted  primarily  of  artists  who  worked  in  the  newer  forms  like  video, 
film/sound,  conceptual,  environmental,  and  performance.    Multiple  forms 
artists  were  classified  as  well  as  possible  based  on  the  information 
available.    These  categories  were  used  as  a  means  of  insuring  that  various 
perspectives  were  represented  in  our  group  discussions  and  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  variance  present  in  any  given  meeting.    We  expected 
that  artists  working  in  widely  different  media  might  encounter  different 
types  of  problems  and  the  only  way  to  control  for  medium  differences  in  the 
group  discussion  phase  of  the  research  was  to  preselect  group  participants. 
In  fact,  our  information  was  sometimes  inaccurate  so  that  some  artists 
were  misclassified.    These  occasions  were  rare  and  they  did  not  create  any 
problems  in  the  conduct  of  the  sessions. 
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Even  within  the  general  categories  there  was  substantial  diversity. 
In  anticipation  of  one  other  major  difference  among  artists  one  additional 
split  was  made  using  the  artists  reputation  and  exhibition  experience. 
In  Washington  and  San  Francisco  special  groups  of  artists  who  were  widely 
known  were  identified  and  invited  to  participate  in  separate  group 
discussions.    These  sessions  were  held  because  of  differences  between  these 
artists  and  less  experienced  .rtists  identified  during  the  Houston  meetings. 

The  actual  selection  of  artists  to  participate  in  group  meetings  involved 
two  steps.    First,  in  each  city  the  list  of  professional  artists  were  arranged 
by  medium  and  a  random  selection  of  about  25  individuals  from  each  of  the 
medium  categories  were  drawn.    Second,  a  shorter  list  of  preferred  participants, 
artists  known  to  be  active  social  as  well  as  artistic  participants  in  the 
art  scene,  was  developed  also.    These  artists  were  suggested  by  the  study 
sponsors.    In  all  about  30  artists  were  invited  to  each  of  the  group  sessions. 
While  the  basic  samples  were  randomly  drawn,  the  small  number  of  participants 
severely  reduced  the  potential  for  projecting  results  with  a  known  error  but 
to  the  larger  population  subgroups.    It  did  provide  a  representative  sample 
of  artists  and  exhibitors*  which  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
the  group  discussions;  which  was  primarily  the  identification  of  issues  and 
probl  ems. 

Written  and  oral  (telephone)  invitations  were  issued  to  selected  artists 
and  exhibitors  in  each  group.    We  anticipated  .that  about  half  to  two-thirds 
of  those  invited  would  actually  attend  the  session.    In  most  instances, 
this  prediction  was  accurate.    In  a  few  instances  somewhat  fewer  artists 

^Actually,  the  high  proportion  of  exhibitors  selected  for  group  meetings 
made  sampling  a  nonissue  for  most  types  of  spaces. 
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came  to  the  meetings.    Minneapolis  provided  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
this  regard.*     For  exhibitors  attendance  was  usually  good  and  because  some 
exhibitor  groups  were  small  to  begin  with,  special  efforts  were  made  to 
contact  and  interview  space  proprietors  (owners,  curators,  directors,  etc.) 
who  were  unable  to  attend  meetings. 


Group  Discussions 

The  group  discussions  were  relatively  open  forum  designed  to  obtain  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  working  conditions  and  accessabil i ty  of 
exhibition  space  in  each  of  the  four  cities.    Sessions  were  guided  by  one 
or  both  of  the  co-authors.    The  general  purpose  of  the  study  and  the  objectives 
of  the  sessions  were  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting.**   As  discussion 
moderators,  the  authors  attempted  to  keep  meetings  focussed  on  the  relevant 


*An  incentive  of  $10. -$15.  would  have  greatly  improved  attendance  and  some 
attitudes. 

**The  introduction  used  at  each  meeting  is  presented  below.    It  was  modified 
slightly  to  accommodate  the  perspective  of  exhibitors. 

We  are  interested  in  two  basic  questions:    the  process  by  which  profess- 
ional artists  exhibit  their  work,  and  the  economic  conditions  under  which 
artists  operate.    In  order  to  improve  our  understanding  of  these  questions, 
and  many  of  the  sub-issues  related  to  them,  we  have  undertaken  a  four-city 
study  designed  to  provide  information  about  how  artists  and  exhibitors 
interact,  what  happens  to  artists1  work,  what  kinds  of  exhibition  accessa- 
bility  exists  for  this  work,  how  artists  support  themselves,  and  what  kind 
of  outside  support  or  system  changes  might  be  initiated  to  improve  the 
position  of  artists  within  the  system.    To  provide  basic  information  necessary  . 
to  evaluate  these  questions,  we  have  identified  professional  artists  in  each 
city  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  ask  them  how  they  perceive  the  artistic 
opportunities,  in  the  areas  in  which  they  work.    This  meeting  is  part  of 
that  process. 

What\*  want  from  you  is  input  about  such  relevant  issues  as;  the  kinds 
of  art  usuauKexhibited  and  sold  in  Houston,  the  exhibition  opportunities 
for  local  artis^XL  overall  and  for  specific  subgroups  of  individuals;  how  the 
exhibitors,  that        galleries  and  museums,  periodic  shows  and  the  like, 
choose  which  artists^they  are  going  to  exhibit;  how  you  go  about  trying  to  get 
your  works  exhibited;  what  biases  and  shortcomings  exist  in  the  system;  what 
are  the  good  points  in  the  selection  process;  how  economic  factors  impact  on 
the  system  and  on  what  artists  do;  and  how  you  think  the  system  can  be  improved, 
either  internally  or  with  help  from  the  outside. 
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topics*  but  we  did  not  attempt  to  restrict  the  responses  and  exchanges 
between  artists  in  any  other  way.    Thus,  some  groups  were  more  oriented 
toward  economic  issues,  while  others  focussed  on  problems  of  exhibiting, 
the  accessabil i ty  of  space  within  each  city,  the  types  of  space  available 
in  each  city,  and,  not  infrequently,  the  personality  of  exhibitors  and  its 
impact  on  their  selection  of  artists.    The  exhibitors  generally  focussed 
on  accessability  and  their  approach  to  the  selection  of  artists  to  show  in 
their  spaces . 

The  results  of  these  discussions  form  the  basis  of  our  discussion  of 
issues  and  conditions  in  Chapter  1  of  the  report.    They  are  used  as  back- 
ground and  counterpoint  in  the  Chapters  describing  survey  results  as  well. 
Issues  and  perspectives  identified  in  the  discussions  were  used  to  develop 
the  survey  questionnaire,  which  was  distributed  to  a  much  larger  group  of 
artists  after  the  group  meetings  were  completed.    All  meetings  were  recorded 
for  lffer  analysis. 

While  discussions  relevant  to  the  major  objectives  of  the  study  appear 
throughout  the  text,  there  are  some  specific  methodologically  oriented  issues 
relevant  to  this  discussion.    First,  the  differences  among  cities  were  not 
as  significant  as  the  similarities.    Each  city  had  its  own  orientation,  but 
the  oroblems  and  issues  confronting  artists,  especially  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience  level,  were  very  similar.    The  particular  city  oriented  problems 
were  the  availability  of  certain  types  of  space,  the  orientation  of  commercial 
galleries  and  museums  to  local  artists,  the  recepti veness  of  commercial 
galleries  to  inexperienced  artists,  and  the  degree  to  which  politics  (of 
getting  shows  and  of  support)  were  a  central  issue.    In  Washington  there  was 
a  greater  tendency  to  focus  on  political  issues.    In  San  Francisco,  the 
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political  focus  was  directed  more  at  support  issues,  particularly  the 
regionalism  of  selection.    Both  Houston  and  Washington  artists  had  a 
greater  preoccupation  with  New  York. 

Second,  the  division  of  artists  into  media  groups  was  a  worthwhile 
exercise.    There  are  problems  which  are  unique  to  the  subgroups.  Avant- 
garde  artists  feel  that  there  are  fewer  spaces  available  for  them  to  show 
and  that  support  (which  they  feel  is  generally  not  forthcoming  because  of 
the  radical  nature  of  their  work)  is  of  greater  importance  because  many  are 
unable  to  sell  their  work  (because  of  its  physical  character,  not  its 
quality).    Printers  and  especially  photographers  feel  that  their  work  is 
undervalued  because  consumers  do  not  understand  the  effort  required.  Both 
groups  also  feel  the  pressure  of  cheaper  reproductions  which  make  it 
particularly  difficult  to  sell  their  work.    Crafts  artists  generally  work 
in  different  markets,  often  using  fairs  and  small  shows  as  the  basis  for 
selling  their  work.    They  remain  the  lack  of  artistic  recognition.  Sculptors, 
who  for  practical  reasons  were  grouped  with  painters,  perceive  special 
pressures  because  the  generally  higher  costs  (production  and  selling)  of 
their  work  limits  sales  and  restricts  the  number  of  commercial  dealers  who 
are  willing  to  handle  their  work.    Thus,  having  less  media  division  within 
discussion  groups  permitted  seemed  to  promote  more  focussed  discussion. 

Third,  a  separation  of  artists  into  more  and  less  successful  groups, 
insofar  as  we  were  able  to  accomplish  it,  was  also  a  useful  lot  for 
identifying  and  focussing  on  specific  types  of  problems.    Less  experienced 
artists  were  more  concerned  with  how  to  interact  with  commercial  dealers, 
how  to  find  openings,  and  similar  problems  related  to  hustling  shows. 
The  more  experienced  groups  had  a  greater  concern  with  getting  works  into 
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museum  shows,  moving  to  broader  markets,  advancing  to  the  art  centers 
(particularly  New  York),  problems  of  artist-dealer  business  relation, 
and  the  media  (especially  the  lack  of  coverage  and  conservation  biases  of 
critics). 

Questionnaire  Development 
The  questionnaire  used  in  the  general  survey  of  artists  (Appendix  A) 
was  a  product  of  specific  sponsor  objectives,  the  issues  raised  in  group 
discussions  and  conceptual  development  described  in  Chapter  2.    It  was 
designed  to  focus  on  two  areas:    the  economic  conditions  of  artists  and  the 
process  by  which  artists  attempted  to  exhibit  their  work.  Additional 
information  was  collected  on  art  form  and  demographic  characteristics  in 
order  to  determine  if  these  factors  were  in  any  way  related  to  economic 
conditions  or  exhibition  process.    Data  on  exhibition  history  was  collected 
to  serve  primarily  as  a  dependent  variable.    Since  exhibiting  is  a  major 
interest  of  artists  once  they  have  have  produced  their  work,  we  wanted  to 
examine  its  relationship  to  other  aspects  of  working  conditions,  exhibition 
process  and  demographic  characteristics. 

As  with  all  surveys  certain  compromises  must  be  made  between  the 
completeness  of  the  data  and  the  practical  limitations  of  the  methodology. 
The  questionnaire  was  no  exception.    Information  on  economic  conditions  was 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  invasion  of  respondents1  privacy. 
Exhibition  history  included  only  number,  type  of  show  and  type  of  space. 
Iscues  of  the  quality  of  the  space,  within  type,  were  omitted  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  establishing  reliable  and  valid  measures.    Because  the  study 
was  national  (a  one  time  survey),  it  was  not  possible  to  collect  accurate 
developmental  information.    Conclusions  about  the  nature  of  changes  occurring 
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over  time  had  to  be  inferred  from  the  cross  sectional  results.    Issues  of 
time  use  were  treated  only  as  general  categories  (most,  some,  etc.)  in  most 
instances  because  of  problems  (for    -spondents)  in  reconstructing  prior 
events.    Similarly,  in  our  questions  on  the  exhibition  process  had  to  be 
substituted  for  specific  event  by  event  accounts  of  the  attempts  of  artists 
to  exhibit  their  work.* 

Despite  these  methodological  limitations,  the  items  concluded  in  our 
questionnaire  are  the  most  complete  data  base  ever  assembled  on  a  large 
sample  of  working  artists.    With  the  assistance  and  advise  of  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  staff  members  we  were  able  to  develop  an  instrument 
which  supported  the  desired  analysis  of  both  economic  and  process  issues 
in  a  highl.     omplex  approach. 

Survey  Administration 
For  practical  reasons  (funding  limitations)  the  survey  administration 
procedure  developed  for  this  study  was  direct  mail.    The  final  goal  was  to 
administer  about  2000  surveys  to  the  identified  population  of  professional 
artists.    In  Houston  and  Minneapolis  this  meant  that  all  identified  artists 
would  receive  a  questionnaire.    Artists  were  sent  letters  alerting  them  of 
the  survey  and  requesting  their  cooperation.    The  survey  followed  shortly 
thereafter.    A  reminder  post  card  was  sent  about  10  days  after  the  survey 
and,  for  those  who  had  not  returned  surveys  within  three  weeks,  a  second 
questionnaire  was  sent  by  registered  mail.    (All  connection  between  the 
individual  respondent  and  the  survey  response  was  destroyed  once  this 
monitoring  procedure  was  completed.    There  is  now  no  way  to  link  respondents 

*A  longitudinal,  real  time  survey  on  these  processes  would  obviously  yield 
the  most  useful  data  on  these  activities. 
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to  their  answers  to  questions  or  to  distinguish  respondent  from  non- 
respondent  artisls. ) 

In  Washington  and  San  Francisco  samples  of  artists  were  randomly  drawn 
to  correspond  (approximately)  with  the  number  of  artists  identified  in  Houston 
and  Minneapolis.    The  return  results  are  reported  in  Table  2.1.    While  the 
overall  return  rate  (slightly  less  than  50%)  might  have  been  better,  we  feel 
1t  is  relatively  good  considering  the  length  of  the  questionnaire. 

The  returns  for  cities  varied  somewhat*  creating  a  problem  of  how  to 
present  aggregated  data.    We  chose  to  weigh  aggregated  results  so  that  each 
city  contributes  an  equal  weight  to  overall  results.    This  removes  the  bias 
which  might  have  been  created  in  situations  where  cities  with  larger  returns, 
particularly  Minneapolis,  had  significantly  different  outcomes  from  the  other 
cities.    The  weights  used  were  based  on  the  selective  proportions  of  the  total 
return  sample  represented  by  each  city.    Thus,  Washington  and  San  Francisco 
results  were  multiplied  by  1.2965  and  Houston  results  were  multiplied  by 
1.5025.    Minneapolis  results  were  the  base  and  stayed  at  1.0.    This  procedure 
produced  a  weighted  sample  of  1172  respondents,  which  is  the  basis  for  our 
presentation  of  weighted  results. 

Analyses  procedures  are  described  in  each  Chapter  as  they  are  presented. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  clustering  approach  is  presented  in  Appendix  G. 


♦Washington  =  226 

San  Francisco  -  226 

Minneapolis-  =  293 

Houston  =  195 
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|V  TABLE  1 .    LEVEL  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 

f ;  (INCLUDING  ART) 


COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

Some 

High  School 
or  Less 

0.8 
(7) 

0.5 

1.8 

- 

1.0 

Completed 
High  School 

5.1 
(47) 

5.9 

5.0 

4.5 

5.2 

Some  College  15.5 
or  Trade  (144) 
School  Training 

17.6 

10.8 

12.7 

22.9 

Bachelors 
Degree 

39.5 
(362) 

36.7 

34.7 

44.2 

39.1 

Professional 
Oegree  (Law, 
Medicine, 
Dentistry, 
etc.) 

1.6 
(15) 

2.3 

1.8 

0.7 

2.1 

Masters  or 
Ph.D.  Degree 

38.0 
(352) 

37.1 

45.9 

38.0 

29.7 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(927) 

100.0 
(221) 

100.0 
(222) 

100.0 
(292) 

100.0 
(192) 

TABLE  2.    SELF  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  WORK:  1975-1978* 


COW  I  NED 

^  a  tint  e 

SAMPLE 
(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 
% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
* 

MINNEAPOLIS 

A 

HOUSTON 

s/ 
■t 

Representational  15.5 
Figurative  (146) 

H.2 

21.7 

14.7 

11.3 

H05 urac w 

Expressionist 

7  •  U 

(90) 

12.4 

11.1 

6.1 

9.7 

Fantasy 

*t  •  7 

(46) 

5.8 

4.9 

1.7 

8.7 

nascno I  aye 

7  5 
(71) 

3.0 

4.9 

10.2 

6.2 

Nature » 
Landscape 

(50) 

5.8 

3.5 

7.5 

3.6 

(7) 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

1.5 

rnn^finf  in  1 

uoncsp wuo i 

1  Q 

1  •  7 

(18) 

1.3 

2.2 

1.4 

3.1 

rnOuorea  1 1  sin 

i  4 
(13) 

0.9 

2.2 

1.4 

1.0 

Non-o eject  i  ve 

?  5 
£  •  3 

(24) 

2.2 

0.9 

3.8 

3.1 

KeilcT 

U  .7 

(9) 

1.3 

0.4 

1.4 

0.5 

ii  1 1 strati on 

U.  7 

(9) 

1.3 

0.3 

1.0 

0.5 

Humorous 

0.6 
(6) 

- 

0.4 

1.0 

1.0 

Political 

1.6 
(15) 

0.9 

2.2 

1.7 

1.5 

Functional 

5.6 
(53) 

2.7 

4.9 

8.5 

5.6 

nixeo  neaia 

11  A 

(107) 

11.5 

10.6 

8.9 

.5.9 

UiTTerent 
Categories  of 
Material 
Working  With 

19*/ 

(148) 

15.5 

17.2 

17.1 

12.3 

Did  Not 
Elaborate  or 
Chose  to  Talk 
About  How  They 
Feel  About 
Their  Work 

13.6 
(128) 

15.9 

11.5 

lo.U 

Total 
W 

100.0 
(940) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(253) 

100.0 
(195) 

Currently 
Working  in 
Different  Form 

4.0 
(38) 

5.7 

2.6 

5.1 

2.0 

Than  that  In 
Which  Worked 
and  Exhibited 
In  Last  3  Vears 
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TABLE  3.    AGE  BY  ART  FORM* 


ART  FORM  AGE  TOTAL 

(Years)  (N) 


18-23 

30-39 

40-49 

50-53 

60-older 

Painting 

% 

11.5 

32.2 

26.3 

19.0 

11.0 

100.0 
(363) 

Sculpture 

% 

26.0 

29.3 

19.1 

16.2 

9.4 

100.0 
(152) 

Printmaklng 

% 

22.4 

31.6 

18.4 

22.4 

5.2 

100.0 
(76) 

Drawing 

% 

30.0 

43.8 

20.6 

2.8 

2.8 

100.0 
(47) 

Photography 

% 

29.6 

36.6 

21.2 

6.8 

5.7 

100.0 
(113) 

New  Forms: 
Video 
Conceptual 
Environmental 
Performance 
Installation 

% 

32.1 

48.4 

12.9 

6.6 

100.0 
(35) 

Crafts 

% 

14.0 

40.1 

^3.2 

17.1 

5.7 

100.0 

/CO  \ 

(63) 

Multiple  Visual 
Form 

% 

4.0 

45.8 

19.1 

23.1 

8.0 

100.0 
(25) 

Other  Art  Forms 

% 

17.7 

35.8 

20.4 

13.8 

12.3 

100.0 
(243) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

% 

18.7 

34.8 

22.0 

15.4 

9.1 

100.00 
(1117) 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  4. 

GENDER  BY  ART  FORM* 

ART  FORM 

Male 

SEX 

Femal e 

TOTAL 
(N) 

Printing 

% 

44.2 

55.8 

100.0 
(372) 

Scul pture 

% 

53.1 

46.9 

100.0 
(155) 

Printmaking 

% 

38.2 

61.8 

100.0 
(76) 

Drawing 

% 

41.5 

58.5 

100.0 
(48) 

Photography 

% 

67.6 

32.4 

100.0 
(114) 

New  Forms: 
Video 
Conceptual 
Environmental 
Installation 
Performance 

% 

51 .6 

4o.4 

100.0 
(35) 

Crafts 

% 

37.1 

62.9 

100.0 
(66) 

Multiple  Visual 
Forms 

% 

o6.0 

64.0 

100.0 
(25) 

Other  Art  Forms 

% 

53.0 

47.0 

100.0 
(247) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

% 

48.8 

51.2 

100.0 
(1138) 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample.  4G() 
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TABLE  5.    RACE  BY  ART  FORM* 


ART  FORM 

RACE 

Non-White 

White 

TOTAL 
(N) 

Printing 

% 

10.1 

89.9 

100.0 
(374) 

Sculpture 

% 

4.3 

95.7 

100.0 
(155) 

Printmaking 

% 

5.1 

84.9 

100.0 
(76) 

Drawing 

% 

16.8 

33.2 

100.0 
(49) 

Photography 

% 

11.0 

89.0 

100.0 
(114) 

New  Forms: 
Video 
Conceptual 
Environmental 
Installation 

Performance 

t 

% 

10.8 

89.2 

100.0 
(33) 

Craits 

% 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 
(66) 

Multiple  Visual 
Forms 

% 

10.3 

89.7 

100.0 
(25) 

Other  Art  Forms 

% 

13.2 

86.2 

100.0 
(251) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

% 

9.5 

95.0 

100.0 
(1143) 

it  .  ' 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted' Sample. 
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TABLE  6.    ART  EDUCATION  BY  ART  FORM* 

ART  FORM  ART  EDUCATION  TOTAL 

(N) 

Masters     Bachelors    Accredited   No  Formal 
Degree       Degree        Program  Training 


ra  I  n  u  my 

% 

34  0 

34.4 

27.2 

4.5 

100.0 
(378) 

jCU  1  p  UUic 

°L 

10 

29  4 

25.7 

34.3 

10.6 

100.0 
(156) 

Printmaking 

% 

47.1 

33.1 

19.8 

0.0 

100.0 
(78) 

Drawing 

% 

19.6 

47.0 

28.1 

5.3 

100.0 
(49) 

Photography 

% 

24.4 

21.2 

31.6 

22.8 

100.0 
(114) 

New  Forms: 

11 -1*4  A  A 

v  ioeo 
Conceptual 
Environmental 
msta 1 1 auion 
Performance 

% 

55.3 

21.2 

16.9 

6.6 

• 

100.0 

(35) 

Crafts 

of 

on  7 

35  1 

10.3 

100.0 
(69) 

Multiple  Visual 
Forms 

% 

12.0 

44.0 

44.0 

0.0 

100.0 
(25) 

Other  Art  Forms 

% 

34.0 

32:7 

29.5 

3.8 

100.0 
(251) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

% 

32.3 

31.5 

29.2 

7.0 

100.0 
(1155) 

Totals  based  on  weighted  sample. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  WORK  CONDITIONS 
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TABLE  1. 

ARTIST'S  TOTAL  INCOME— 1978 

COMBINED 

SAMPLE 

% 

(N) 

$  0 

12.5 

(147) 

$        1-  2,999 

18.5 

(217) 

$  3,000-  4,999 

10.7 

(123) 

$  5.000-  6.999 

9  4 

(no) 

$  7.000-  9.999 

11  3 

(132) 

$10,000-12.999 

1  W  )  WWW         1  L  J  ^  J  ^ 

9.4 

(113) 

$13,000-15,999 

6.6 

(78) 

$16,000-19,999 

7.1 

(83) 

$20,000-29.999 

If  mW  )  WWW      tmwf  y  wf  ^  ^ 

8  4 

(95) 

$30,000-49.999 

5  0 

(56) 

$50.000-d1us 

1 .2 

(15) 

Total 

100.0 

(weighted  N) 

(1172) 

Median* 

$7,000 

n  

Approximately  equal  to. 
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TABLE  2.    INCOME  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  ART  WORKS  BY  CITY 

WASHINGTON,  DC     SAN  FRANCISCO     MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 


% 

% 

% 

% 

$  o 

23.5 

21.2 

27  A 

23.1 

$       1-  500 

24.5 

17.7 

23.9 

20.6 

$     501-  1  ,000 

19.5 

12.3 

14.5 

21 .4 

$  1,001-  2,000 

13.0 

14.3 

14.4 

10.4 

$  2.001-  4.000 

4?       Cm  J  WW  •                »   J  WWW 

10.5 

12.8 

9.5 

13.9 

$  4,001-10,000 

6.0 

7.4 

7.6 

14.5 

VlO,000-plus 

3.0 

14.3 

2.7 

6.9 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(200) 

100.0 
(203) 

100.0 
(263) 

100.0 
(173) 

A  or- 


9 
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TABLE  3.    NUMBER  OF  ART  PIECES  SOLD  IN  1978  BY  CITY 


WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

No  Sales 

15.6 

17.2 

22.6 

12.4 

1-2  Works 

17.2 

11 .5 

14.4 

18.4 

3-4  Works 

17.4 

13.9 

12.2 

15.7 

5-9  Works 

17.0 

17.7 

15.1 

14.0 

10-20  Works 

15.6 

19.1 

16.9 

17.8 

21  plus  Works 

16.5 

20.6 

18.7 

21.6 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(218) 

100.0 
(209) 

100.0 
(278) 

100.0 
(185) 

TABLE  4-    INCOME  FROM  COMMISSIONED  WORK  IN  1978  BY  CITY 


COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

35 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

$      1-  200 

20.6 
(36) 

34.3 

21.0 

14.8 

17.6 

$   201-  500 

26.3 
(46) 

21.9 

23.7 

37.0 

19.6 

$  501-1,000 

18.9 
(33) 

18.8 

21.0 

13.0 

23.5 

$1,001-2,000 

15.4 
(27) 

12.5 

18.4 

14.8 

15.7 

$2.001 -d1 us 

18.9 
(33) 

12.5 

15.8 

20.4 

23.5 

Total  . 
(N) 

100.0 
(175) 

100.0 
(32) 

100.0 
(38) 

100.0 
(54) 

100.0 
(51) 

Median 

$600 

$475 

$550 

$500 

$750 

(approximately) 


r 
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TABLE  5.    INCOME  FROM  GRANTS  AND  AWARDS  IN  1978  BY  CITY 

COMBINED   WASHINGTON,  DC   SAN  FRANCISCO   MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 
SAMPLE 

%  %  %  %  % 

(N) 


♦         it  aa 

$  1-100 

A£  A 

26.3 

A  A 

42.3 

25.0 

20.4 

27.1 

(39) 

&        1  AT  OCA 

$    1  CI  -  250 

17.9 

30.8 

10.7 

20.4 

10.8 

(26) 

$    251-  500 

16.6 

7.7 

17.9 

16.7 

21.6 

(24) 

i>         CAT      T  AAA 

$  501-1,000 

ip  A 

15.9 

7.7 

21 .4 

9.3 

27.0 

(23) 

£i  nm  o  cnn 

II./ 

7.7 

T  A  "7 

10.7 

16.7 

A  1 

8.1 

(17) 

$2,501 -plus 

11.0 

3.8 

14.3 

16.7 

5.4 

(16) 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(H) 

(145) 

(26) 

(28) 

(54) 

(37) 

Median 

$365 

$125 

$475 

$375 

$375 

( approximately) 

468 


TABLE  6.    ART  INCOME  BY  AGE* 


ART  INCOME 

18-29 

% 

30-39 

% 

AGE 
40-49 

% 

50-53 

% 

60-over 

% 

TOTAL 

% 

No  Income 
from  Art 

30.8 

23.6 

18.7 

23.4 

34.8 

24.8 

$       1-  500 

26.7 

17.5 

16.7 

16.7 

10.6 

18.3 

$     501-  1,000 

15.9 

15.0 

13.0 

15.5 

16.0 

14.9 

$  1,001-  2,000 

8.1 

11.6 

16.2 

15.0 

7.5 

12.1 

$  2,001-  4,000 

9.6 

13.0 

11.4 

12.4 

13.5 

12.0 

$  4,001-10,000 

4.6 

11.7 

13.3 

8.2 

6.5 

9.7 

$10, 001 -pi  us 

4.3 

7.6 

10.8 

8.8 

11.1 

8.2 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(209) 

100.0 

(391 ) 

100.0 

(247) 

100.0 
(174) 

100.0 
(101) 

100.0 
(1123) 

Chi  Square  =  54.2  with  24  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  =  0.0004 


TABLE  7.    ART  INCOME  BY  GENDER* 


ART  INCOME 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 

% 

% 

% 

None 

22.4 

28.7 

25.6 

$       1-  500 

16.4 

19.8 

18.2 

$     501-  1,000 

13.3 

15.9 

14.6 

$  1,001-  2,000 

11.6 

12.2 

11.9 

$  ZjOOl-  4,000 

Yi.i 

n  a 
1  1  .4 

1  1  .o 

$  4,001-10,000 

11.8 

7.8 

9.7 

$10,001 -plus 

12.3 

4.2 

8.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(N) 

(556) 

(587) 

(1144) 

Chi  Square  =  35.534  with  6  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  =  0.000. 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  8.    ART  INCOME  BY  RACE 

ART  INCOME 

DAPC 

KALt 

Non-White 

of 

White 

V 
k> 

TOTAL 

% 

No  Income 
from  Art 

33.0 

OA  Q 

25.7 

$  1-500 

16.8 

lb. 5 

18.3 

$     501-  1,000 

16.6 

14.0 

14.3 

$  1,001-  2,000 

6.1 

12.3 

11.7 

$  2,001-  4,000 

11.9 

11.8 

11.8 

$  H,UU 1 — |U,UUU 

5  1 

10.2 

9.7 

$10,001 -pi  us 

10.5 

8.2 

8.4 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 

(no) 

100.0 
(1042) 

100.0 
(1152) 

Chi  Square  =  9.742  with  6  degrr  s  of  freedom.    Significance  =  .136. 


TABLE  9.    NONART  EMPLOYMENT  IN  1978  BY  CITY 


JOB 

COMBINED 
SAMPLE 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

Professional 
or  Technical 

21.4 
(72) 

30.0 

17.1 

21.4 

17.6 

Administration 

8.0 
(27) 

7.1 

3.9 

16.9 

9.5 

Sales 

8.9 
(30) 

10.0 

3.9 

7.7 

14. 4 

Clerical 

14.2 
(48) 

24.3 

10.5 

12.0 

12.2 

Services 

12.2 
(41) 

10.0 

19.7 

9.4 

10.8 

Manual 

20.2 
(68) 

2.9 

27.5 

23.9 

23.0 

Farm  Labor 

1.2 
(4) 

0.0 

0.0 

3.4 

0.0 

Housecare* 

13.9 
(47) 

15.7 

17.1 

12.0 

12.2 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(337) 

100.0 
(70) 

100.0 
(76) 

100.0 
(117) 

100.0 
(74) 

i       Includes  "housewives."  472 
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TABLE  10.    AGE  BY  SUPPORT  SYSTEM* 


INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

10  Oft 

% 

% 

40-49 

% 

AGE 
50-59 

% 

60-over 

% 

TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

Low  Income/High  Support 

0.0 

37.9 

34.8 

0.0 

27.3 

100.0 
(9) 

Medium  Income/High  Support 

9.9 

38.2 

17.6 

30.5 

3.8 

100.0 
(26) 

High  Income/High  Support 

5.6 

27.8 

31.3 

26.7 

8.6 

100.0 
(156) 

Low  Income/Medium  to  High 
Support 

34.9 

27.2 

21.3 

16.6 

0.0 

100.0 
(17) 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

28.8 

47.3 

12.2 

7.3 

4.4 

100.0 
(59) 

"  High  Income/Medium  tn 
High  Support 

11.4 

49.1 

25.9 

9.9 

3.7 

100.0 
(70) 

Low  Income/Medium  to  Low 
Support 

57.1 

35.5 

4.2 

0.0 

3.2 

100.0 
(31) 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

27.0 

36.1 

21.6 

6.4 

9.0 

100.0 
(75) 

High  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

7.1 

33.3 

30.8 

15.1 

13.7 

100.0 
(96) 

Low  Income/Low  Support 

45.7 

34.9 

7.0 

7.2 

5.2 

100.0 
(164) 

Medium  Income/ Low  Support 

20.3 

51.4 

14.1 

9.2 

5.1 

100.0 
(146) 

High  Income/Low  Support 

4.4 

22.4 

36.5 

18.8 

17.9 

100.0 
(99) 

CI.,  Square  =  264.630  with  44  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  44. 


fit 


Based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  11.    GENDER  BY  SUPPORT  SYSTEM* 


INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

MALE 

% 

FEMALE 

% 

TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

Low  Income/High  Support 

42.6 

57.4 

100.0 
(11) 

Medium  Income/High  Support 

10.7 

89.3 

100.0 
(26) 

High  Income/ High  Support 

3.6 

96.4 

100.0 
(156) 

Low  Income/Medium  to  High 
Support 

71.0 

29.0 

100.0 
(17) 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

44.7 

55.3 

100.0 
(59) 

High  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

37.2 

62.8 

100.0 
(71) 

Low  Income/Medium  to  Low 
Support 

46.5 

53.5 

100.0 
(31) 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

72.6 

27.4 

100.0 
(76) 

High  Income/ Medium  to 
Low  Support 

75.4 

24.6 

100.0 
(97) 

Low  Income/Low  Support 

51.3 

48.7 

100.0 
(167) 

Medium  Income/Low  Support 

72.2 

27.8 

100.0 
(147) 

High  Income/ Low  Support 

89.7 

10.3 

100.0 
(95) 

Chi  Square  =  287.478  with  11  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  0.0 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted,  sample. 
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TABLE  12. 

RACE  BY  SUPPORT  SYSTEM* 

INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

% 

WHITE 

Mill  1  la 

% 

TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

Low  Income/High  Support 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 
(11) 

Medium  Income/High  Support 

9.9 

90.1 

100.0 
(27) 

High  Income/High  Support 

2.3 

97.7 

100.0 
(158) 

Low  Income/Medium  to  High 
Support 

24.3 

75.7 

100.0 
(17) 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

14.2 

85.8 

100.0 
(59) 

High  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

11.0 

89.0 

100.0 
(72) 

Low  Income/Medium  to  Low 
Support 

9.0 

91.0 

100.0 
(31) 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

9.1 

90.9 

100.0 
(76) 

High  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

13.7 

86.3 

100.0 
(97) 

Low  Income/Low  Support 

14.2 

85.8 

100.0 
(164) 

Medium  Income/Low  Support 

11.9 

88.1 

100.0 
(147) 

High  Income/Low  Support 

6.4 

93.6 

100.0 
yii ) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

10.2 
(97) 

89.8 
(859) 

100  0 
(955) 

Chi  Square  =  23.156  with  11  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  .0168. 
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TABLE  13.    TYPE  OF  HEALTH  INSURANCE  BY  SUPPORT  SYSTEM* 


INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

Own 

% 

HEALTH 
Group 

% 

INSURANCE 
Spouse 

% 

No  Insurance 

% 

TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

Low  Income/High  Support 

30.6 

45.4 

12.0 

12.0 

100.0 

(11) 

Medium  Income/High  Support 

8.8 

5.0 

75.6 

10.7 

100.0 
(26) 

High  Income/High  Support 

9.0 

6.9 

78.7 

3.7 

100.0 
(154) 

Low  Income/Medium  to  High 
Support 

15.4 

29.0 

28.4 

27.2 

100.0 
(17) 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

24.5 

32.9 

22.6 

19.9 

100.0 
(59) 

High  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

8.8 

23.5 

67.6 

1.5 

100.0 
(68) 

Low  Income/Medium  to  Low 
Support 

27.1 

13.9 

4.2 

54.9 

100.0 
(31) 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

20,  r 

48.6 

11.1 

19.4 

100.0 
(72) 

High  Income/Medium  to 
Low  SuDDort 

16.6 

63.3 

20.0 

0.0 

100.0 
(90) 

Low  Income/Low  Support 

23.3 

31.9 

1.8 

43.6 

100.0 
(163) 

Medium  Income/Low  Support 

21.3 

63.1 

1.4 

14.2 

100.0 
(141) 

High  Income/Low  Support 

15.8 

77.9 

6.3 

1.0 

100.0 
(95) 

Chi  Square  *  680.0  with  55  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  =  .0000. 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  14.    TYPE  OF  RESIDENCE  BY  SUPPORT  SYSTEM* 


INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

Own  Home 

% 

RESIDENCE  TYPE 
Rent  Home 

% 

Other 

% 

TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

Low  Income/High  Support 

63.9 

36.1 

0.0 

100.0 

(11) 

Medium  Income/High  Support 

89.1 

10.9 

0.0 

100.0 
(24) 

High  Income/High  Support 

92.4 

5.9 

1.6 

100.0 
(158) 

Low  Income/Medium  to  High 
Support 

37.9 

54.4 

7.7 

100.0 
(17) 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

58.2 

41.8 

0.0 

100.0 
(60) 

High  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

88.7 

11.3 

0.0 

100.0 
(72) 

Low  Income/Medium  to  Low 
Support 

26.1 

69.0 

4.9 

100.0 
(31) 

Medium  Income/ Medium  to 
Low  Support 

56.1 

42.0 

0.0 

100.0 
(75) 

High  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

89.5 

10.5 

0.0 

100.0 
(98) 

Low  Income/ Low  Support 

19.5 

73.9 

6.5 

100.0 
(162) 

Medium  Income/ Low  Support 

48.7 

48.9 

2.4 

100.0 
(147) 

High  Income/Lew  Support 

88.7 

10.0 

1.3 

100.0 
(97) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

63.8 

33.9 

2.2 

100.0 
(954) 

Chi  Square  =  342.78  with  33  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  =  .0000. 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  15.  EXPENDITURES:    MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  BY  CITY 


WASHINGTON,  DC     SAN  FRANCISCO     MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 


% 

% 

% 

% 

No  Expenses 

4.2 

2.1 

2.3 

5.2 

$       1-  250 

26.5 

8.1 

21.1 

9.3 

$     251-  500 

22.7 

15.5 

20.9 

16.1 

$     501-  750 

8.5 

8.2 

10.1 

4.0 

$     751-  l.QGO 

14.3 

18.9 

15.1 

15.6 

$  1,001-  1,500 

9.0 

11.8 

9.3 

9.2 

$  1,501-  2,000 

4.2 

8.3 

5.8 

10.4 

$  2,001-  3,000 

3.7 

11.9 

6.9 

11.6 

&  *i  Am      c  aaa 

$  3,001-  5,000 

3.7 

10.3 

4.7 

9.2 

$  5,001-10,000 

2.7 

3.1 

1.9 

4.7 

$10,001-plus 

0.5 

1.5 

1.2 

6.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(N) 

(189) 

(194) 

(258) 

(173) 
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TABLE  16. 

EXPENDITURES: 

STUDIO  RENT  AND  RELATED  COSTS  BY  CITY 

WASHINGTON, 
% 

DC     SAN  FRANCI5C0 
% 

% 

nUUO  lull 

% 

No  Expenses 

48.5 

27.0 

39.5 

35.5 

$       1-  500 

18.3 

19.4 

21.8 

13.3 

$     501-  1  ,000 

13.8 

16.1 

19.5 

19.7 

$  1,001-  2,000 

10.7 

20.6 

13.8 

13.8 

$  2,001-  4,000 

7.7 

11.8 

4.6 

12.1 

$  4,001-10,000 

1.0 

0  0 

5  4 

$10,001 -pi  us 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

1.8 

Total 
(N) 

100.0 
(196) 

100.0 
(204) 

100.0 
(261) 

100.0 
(166) 
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TABLE  17.    EXPENDITURES:    EXHIBITION  RELATED  COSTS  BY  CITY 


WASHINGTON,  DC     SAN  FRANCISCO     MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 


% 

% 

% 

% 

No  Expenses 

16.7 

21.7 

23.7 

37.0 

$      1-  250 

40.2 

30.3 

37.5 

23.0 

$   251-  500 

23.0 

21.7 

19.8 

13.9 

$   501-  750 

4.6 

3.4 

5.6 

18.8 

$  751-1,000 

7.5 

5.2 

5.2 

9.7 

$1 ,001-1 ,500 

1 .1 

5.1 

3.5 

4.8 

$1,501-3,000 

4.6 

6.3 

3.4 

3.7 

$3 ,001 -pi  us 

2.3 

6.3 

1.3 

3.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

"(N) 

(174) 

(175) 

(232) 

(165) 
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TABLE  18.    PRODUCTION  COSTS  BY  GENDER* 


PRODUCTION  COSTS 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 

<> 

/o 

% 

% 

(N) 

(N)  . 

(N) 

$  0 

9  2 

16  5 

(51) 

(97) 

$  1-500 

12  5 

1  Cm  •  yJ 

14.6 

(70) 

(86) 

$'     501-  1  ,000 

12  5 

16.2 

(69) 

(95) 

$  1,001-  2,000 

17  2 

23.2 

(96) 

(136) 

$  2,001  -IRfeoo 

22.4 

18.1 

(125.-) 

(107) 

• 

<  a  nni-in  nnn 

4)  *T  ,  uu  1  -  1  u ,  uuu 

10  8 

(114) 

(63) 

$10,001 -over 

5.6  , 

0.6 

(31) 

(*) 

Total 

48.6 

51.4 

100.0 

(N) 

(556) 

(587) 

(1144) 

Chi  Square  =  64.47160  with  6  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  .0000 


*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample,  a  c,  t 

D-?0 


TABLE  19.    PRODUCTION  COSTS  BY  RACE 


PRODUCTION  COSTS 

MALE  . 

of 

FEMALE 

Of 

TOTAL 

0/ 

(N) 

10 

(N) 

lo 

(N) 

$  o 

1  A  1 

19  7 

.  (15) 

(132)  ' 

C          1  cnn 

1  0  •  0 

(17) 

(142) 

£       cm     i  nnn 
$      bUI -   1 ,UUU 

17  n 

i/l  n 
14. U 

(19) 

(146) 

$  1 ,001-  2,000 

i  c  n 

on  ^ 
£U.4 

(17) 

(213) 

c  o  nm     a  nnn 
!j>  £,UUI-  4,UUU 

in  n 

on  ^ 

(21) 

(213) 

&    a    nm    1  r\  nnn 

S  4,001-10,000 

15.6 

1  C  C 

lb. 5 

(17) 

(162) 

$10,001 -over 

3.3 

3.3 

(4) 

(34) 

Total 

9.6 

90.4 

100.0 

(N)  , 

*  (no) 

■  (1042) 

(1152) 

Chi  Square  =  2.06307  with  6  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  .91 


0-21 
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TABLE  20.    ARTISTS  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  ART  FORM* 


4  S3 


ART  FORM 

None 
% 

/ 

l 

$1-500 

% 

$501  1 ,000 

* 

$1,001-2,000 

% 

EXPENSES 
$2,000-4,000 
% 

$4,001-10,000 
% 

$10,001 -up 
% 

TOTAL 
% 

(N) 

Painting 

'10.8 

10.1 

14.5 

18.5, 

23.2 

15.4 

7.6 

100.0 
(382) 

Sculpture 

12.1 

9.5 

9.3 

20.7 

27.8 

16.2 

4.4 

100.0 
(157) 

Printmaking 

11.6 

5.0 

10.2 

20.3 

26.2 

20.5 

6.2 

100.0 
(78) 

Drawing 

5.7~ 

21.9 

28.6 

7.4 

24.5 

9.2 

2.7 

100.0 
(49) 

Photography 

9.8 

12.6 

14.3 

15.9 

23.8 

16.8 

6.8 

100.0 
(115) 

New  Forms: 
Video 
Conceptual 
Performance 
Environmental 
Installation 

6.6 

17.5 

3.7 

9.5 

39.5 

20.4 

2.9 

100.0 
(35) 

Crafts 

17.7 

21.9 

7.6 

16.7 

13  2 

15.8 

7.0 

100.0 
(69) 

Multiple  i 
V  i  qua  1  Fornix 

v    *  DUQ  1       1  V»l  HID 

10.0 

5.2 

15.9 

30.6 

19.1 

4.0 

15.1 

100.0 
(25) 

Other 

15.8 

7.6 

8.2 

14.7 

23.0 

24.9 

5.9 

100.0 

(253)  ' 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

12.1 

10.7 

12.0 

17.3 

-  23.9 

17.7 

6.4 

100.0 
(1164) 

0 

ERJC 


Chi  Square  =  90.067  with  48  degrees  of  freedom.  Significance  =  .0002 
*f o tal s  based  on Tweighterl  sample. 


TABLE  21.    HOUSEHOLD  SUPPORT  BY  TOTAL  WORK  RELATED  EXPENSES* 


INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  .EVEL 

None 

% 

$1-500 

0/ 

$501-1 ,000 

0/ 

EXPENSES 

$1,001-2,000  $2,001-4,000 

%  % 

$4,001-10,000 

% 

$10,001 -up 

% 

TOTAL 

Low  Income/High  Support 

12.0 

U.  U 

21.3 

33.3 

12.0 

12.0 

9.3 

1  .1 

Medium  income/High  Support  22.5 

18.7 

15.7 

18.3 

19.8 

5.0 

0.0 

2.7 

High  Income/High  Support 

10.1 

10.0 

16.6 

24.3 

24.1 

13.1 

1.9 

16.4 

Low  Income/Medium  to  High 
Support 

0.0 

29.0 

19.5 

7.7 

27.2 

16.6 

0.0 

1  .7 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

8.4 

4.6 

5.9 

17.5 

44.3 

15.4 

3.8 

6.2 

High  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

5.4 

9.1 

17.0 

11.6 

20.7 

23.5 

12.8 

7.5 

Low  Income/Medium  to  Low 
Support 

8.4 

10.6 

18.1 

4.9- 

38.4 

19.7 

0.0 

3,2 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

5.5 

13.0 

7.0 

17.8 

29.5 

21 .6  \ 

r  r 

5.5 

8.1 

High  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

12.3 

9.6 

15.2 

16.6 

14.2 

22.8 

9.4 

10.2 

Low  Income/Low  Support 

7.0 

12.5 

10.4 

21.9 

32.0 

16.1 

0.0 

17.5 

Medium  Income/Low  Support 

5.1 

5.0 

9.7 

19.7 

26.6 

23.8 

10.0 

15.4 

High  Income/Low  Support 

5.0 

17.7 

14.2 

6.6 

21.5 

19.0 

16.0 

10.0 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(75) 

100.0 
(104) 

100.0 
(124) 

100.0 
(171) 

100.0 
(255) 

100.0 
(179) 

$%  100.0 
(60) 

100.0 
(967) 

ERIC 


Chi  Square  =  144.78963  with  66  degrees  of  freedom.  Significance  =  0.0000 
Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  22. 

PRODUCTION  EXPENSES 

BY  TYPE  OF 

STUDIO 

SPACE* 

EXPENSES 

n  ■»- 
At 

Home 

% 

Separate 
Rented 

%  0 

Separate 
Owned 

bnared 
Rerrted^'^ 

% 

Rent 
Free 

% 

Other 

% 

NO 

Studio  . 
Space 

% 

ROW 

TAT  A  1 

TOTAL 

% 

$  0 

.  14.8 

5.6 

6.3 

12.2 

14.8 

8.8 

31.1 

13.2 

$  1-500 

15.9 

1./ 

4.1 

3.4 

15.5 

19.6 

44.1 

13. 6 

$     501-  1  ,000 

15.5 

10.4 

11.8 

20.4  ' 

7.7 

16.9 

7.1 

14.3 

$  1  ,001-  2,000 

18.4 

21 .9 

16.6^5, 

35.1 

33.1 

17.6 

5.3 

20.0 

$  2,001-  4,000 

18.1 

29.1 

26.9 

20.9 

18.5 

21 .5 

8.3 

20.1 

$  4,001-10,000 

14.1 

25.8 

27.0 

7.8 

8.0 

15.7 

4.1 

15.5 

$10,001 -over 

3.1 

5.5 

7.3 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(688) 

100.0 
(152) 

100.0 
(192) 

100.0 
(82) 

100.0 
(53) 

100.0 
C43) 

100.0 
(49) 

100.0 
(1158) 

Chi  Square  =  147.16737  with  48  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0000 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  23. 

-> 

TOTAL  WORK-RELATED,  EXPENSES, BY  STUDIO  SPACE-* 

EXPENSES 

TATA  1 

TOTAL 

At 

Separate 

Of  Id  |  CU 

Rpn  J" 

No 

Hnmp 

Rented 

0v,ned 

Rented 

Free 

Studio 

Space 

% 

% 

% 

•  % 

% 

%  . 

rj 
A> 

$  o 

13.5 

4.7 

4.7 

12.2 

10.5 

6.5 

26.4 

11.7 

y  

$  1-500 

12.0 

1.7 

4.1 

3.4 

12.3 

10.6 

40.4 

10. ,7 

$     501-  l,u00 

14.6. 

8.4 

9.7 

11 .6 

0.0 

8.3 

10.8 

12.2. 

$  1 ,001-  2,000 

16.4 

14.2 

11.8 

^32.3 

21.3 

30.5 

9.9 

17.4 

J  2,001-  4,000 

21 .3 

31 .2 

26.2 

^  30.1 

38.3 

22.0 

8.3 

23,8 

$  4,001-10,000 

16.0 

28.7 

26.9 

10..  3 

15.1 

22.2 

4.1 

i7.  r 

$10,001 -up 

6.2 

10.9 

16.6 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

6.5 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.U 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(N) 

(688) 

(152) 

(92) 

(82) 

(53) 

(43) 

(49) 

(1158) 

ro 


Chi  Square  =  206.11859  with  48  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0000 
Contingency  Coefficient  =  0.17186 


ERIC 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  24.    HOUSEHOLD*  SUPPORT  BY  TYPE  OF"  STUDIO  SPACE* 


INCOME  AND  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

TYPE  OF 

STUDIO 

SPACE 

At  Home  -! 
or  Own  a  s 
Separate 
Studio 

% 

Rent  or 
'  Share  Rent 

% 

Rent  Free  Other 

-      01  01 
10  10 

No 
Studio 
Space 

% 

Low  Income/High  Support 

1.2 

1.5 

0.0 

U.U 

0.0 

Medium  Income/High  Support 

2.5 

3.1 

0.0 

7.3 

5.7 

High  Income/High  Support 

16.3 

17.9 

10.6 

12.2 

22.9 

Low  Income/Medium  to  High 
Support 

. — * 

2.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.9 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

5.4 

9.7 

14.9 

0.0 

5.7 

High  Income/Medium  to 
High  Support 

7.6 

9.7 

2.1 

0.0 

8.6 

Low  Income/Medium  to  Low 
Support 

3.4 

3.1 

A  O 

4.3 

0.0 

2.9 

Medium  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

,  6.2 

12.8 

ID 

12  2 

0.0 

High  Income/Medium  to 
Low  Support 

10.3 

9.2 

10.6 

19.5 

0.0 

Low  Income/Low  Support 

16.0 

16.9 

27.7 

19.5 

25.7 

Medium  Income/Low  Support 

16.6 

11.8 

10.6 

22.0 

8.6 

High  Income/Low  Support 

12. 3- 

3.1 

8.5 

7.3 

17.1 

Total 
(N) 

100.0  « 
(6*3) 

100.0 
(195) 

100.0 
(47) 

100.0 
(41) 

100.0 
(35) 

()  1 

^  4 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
E R|C  <    \  ^  D-26 
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TABLE  25.    NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER^Wk  SPENT  ON  ART  ACTIVITIES' BY  ART  FORM 


Chi  Square  =  68.97452  with  32  degrees  of  freedom. 
Contingency  Coefficient  =  0.23953 


Significance  =  0.0002 


ART  <F0RM 

0-10 

0/ 
* 

NUMBER  OF 
11-20 

h 

HOt^S 
21-30 

to 

31-40 

t 

to 

11 -over 

to 

TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

tainting 

on  7 
cU./ 

jU  •  c 

9fi  Q 

in  l 

lft  n 

100.0 
(375)  ' 

ocu i pture 

00  3 
.  o 

1ft  fii 

17  R 

1  Q  ^ 

100.0 
(155) 

r r  i  n  ufiaKi ng 

1 A  0 

07  7 

Id  3 

9*3  ft 

90  0 

100  0 
(73) 

urawing 

0*X  ft 

JJ  •  o 

ft  6 

8  0 

100.0  . 
(47) 

Photography 

27.6 

35.0 

18.0 

7.5 

11.9 

100.0 

(111) 

New  Forms: 
video 

Conceptual 
Performance 
Environmental 
Installation 

30.1 

17.4 

28.9 

8.. 

14.8 

100.0 
(34) 

Crafts  c 

01  Q 

91  ^ 

l  n  l 

14  R 

32  1 

100.0 
(68) 

Multiple 
Visual  Forms 

17  ft 
1  /  .  O 

9d  1 

1 1  6 

100.0 
(24) 

Other 

16.5 

22.7 

19.6 

20.8 

20.4 

100.0 
(245) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

100.0 
(1133) 

Total «:  haspri  nn  a  wpjaht.ed  sample. 
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TABLE  26.  ARTIST'S  INCOME  BY  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  WORK  IN'  STUDIO* 


^  00 


NUMBER 
OF  HOURS 

$0 

to 
$2,999 
Row  % 

$3,000 

to 
$4,999 
Row  % 

$5,000 

to 
$6,999 
Row  % 

$7,000 

to 
$9,999. 
Row  % 

TOTAL 
$10,000 
to 

$12,999 
Row  % 

PERSONAL 
$13,000 

to 
$15,999 
Row  % 

EARNINGS 
$16,000 

to 
$19,999 
Row  % 

$20,000 

to 
$29,999 
Row  % 

$30,000 

to 
$49,000 
Row  % 

$50,000 
and 
over 
Row  % 

K0W 
TOTAL 

(N)  • 

0-10 

34.5 
32.0 

7.1 
18.6 

6.0 
17.3 

14.0 
34.1 

11.0 
31.6 

4.9 
21.0 

7.8 
31 .0 

7.4 
25.4 

7.1 
37.9 

0.3 
6.9 

/on  N 

(311) 

11-20 

32.2 
2$.0 

9.1 
22.4  * 

11.2 
31.2 

9.1 
20.7 

8.0 
21.6 

8.9 
35.2 

;  5.8 
21.4 

9.7 
31.4 

5.5 
27.5 

0.4 
8.9 

(29i ) 

21-30 

29.5 
10.5 

14.7 
26.0 

9.5 
19.1 

11.0 
18.0 

9.2 
17.9 

6.5 
18.7 

7.9 
21.1 

9.4 
21 .7 

1 .6 
5.6 

0.6 
8.9 

(209) 

31-40 

24.2 
10.4 

12.2 
15.4 

10.0 
14.4 

13.7 
16.1 

7.8 
10.8 

7.7 
15.7 

9.3 
17.7 

6.3 
10.4 

6.0 
15.2 

2.7 
28.3 

(149) 

41 -over 

24.2 
10.7 

14.1 
17.5 

12.4 
17.5 

9.6 
11.1 

13.2 
18.1 

4.7 
9.4 

4.7 
8.8 

6.8 
11.1 

5.4 
13.7 

4.6 
46.9 

(147) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

30.2 
(335) 

10.7 
(119) 

9.4 
(104) 

11.5 
(127) 

9.7 
(108) 

6.6 

(73) 

7.1 
(78) 

8.1 
(90) 

5.3 
(58) 

1.3 
(14) 

100.0 

(iioa) 

Chi  Square  =  67.36937  with  35  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0012 
Contingenty  Coefficient  =  0.23943 


491 


433 


m^^Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


TABLE  27.    TOTAL  WORK^RELATED  EXPENSES  BY  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  WORK  IN  STUDIO* 


NUMBER 
OF  HOURS 
PER  WEEK 

None 

% 

$1-500 

% 

$501-1 ,000 

% 

$1  ,001-2,000 

% 

EXPENSES 
$2,000-4,000 

% 

$4,001-10,000  $10,001-up 

%  % 

TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

0-10 

15.2 

28.2 

17.5 

18.8 

17.2 

7.2 

0.9 

100.0 
(311) 

11-20 

10.2 

8.4 

16.8 

24.2 

22.7 

14.1 

3.5 

100.0 
(291) 

21-30 

9.3 

5.4 

7.2 

17.8 

32.6 

21.1 

6.6 

100.0 
(209) 

31-40 

6.7 

1.7 

7.2 

10.0 

31.9 

27.7 

14.9 

100.0 
(149) 

41 -over 

8.1 

2.4 

5.0 

10.2 

21.1 

35.7 

17.5 

100.0 
(147) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

10.7 

10.3 

12.3 

17.7 

24.1 

18.2 

6.8 

100.0 
(1108) 

Chi  Square  =  262.09  with  24  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0 
Contingency  Coefficient  =  0.000 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample.  ,  497 
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TA21E  28.    STUDIO  TIME  3Y  GENDER 


9 

ERIC 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

MALE 

Of 

'0 

(N) 

FEMALE 

% 

(N) 

TOTAL 

V 

10 

(Nk 

0-10 

25.8 

30.3 

11-20 

24.5 

27.%* 

21-30 

19.2 

19.2 

31 -40c 

14. c 

12.8 

41 -Up 

16.0 

10.0 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

49.3 
(535) 

50.7 
(550) 

100.0 
(1085) 

Chi  Square  =  11.14357  with 

4  degrees  of  freedom 

Significance  =  0.0250 


40  3 
n-30 


TABLE  29.    STUDIO  TIME  BY  RACE 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  RACE 


PER  WEEK 

Minorities 

White  ' 

Total 

(0 

Of 
fa 

(N) 

(N) 

(H) 

0-10 

v  34.7 

2  7. '6 

11-20 

19.4 

26.9 

21-30 

16.5 

19.1 

31-40 

16.9 

13.2 

41-Up 

12.5 

13.2 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

9.4 

90.6 

100.0 

(N) 

(103) 

(989) 

(1093) 

Chi  Square  =  5.01410  with  4  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.2859 


4(3'J 

D-31 


-Co 
0  m 


.  TABLF 

30.    ARTIST'S  INCOME  BY  PRODUCTION  TIME* 

PROPORTION 
•  OF 

TIME 

USED 

$0 

to 
$2,999 

% 

$3,000 

to 
$4,999 

% 

$5,000 

to 
$6,999 

% 

$7  000 

to 
$9,999 

TOTAL 
$10,000 

to 
$12,999 

f  10 

PERSONAL 
$13,000 

$15^99 

% 

EARNINGS 
$16,000 
to 

$19,999 

% 

$20,000 

to 
$29,999 

% 

$30,000 

to 
$49,000 

% 

$50,000 
arid 
over 

■  % 

Dni.i 
KUW 

TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

Most  Time 

28.0 

12.0 

9.3 

9  1 

7.5 

7.9 

9.5 

.  5.8 

1 .8  . 

100.0  • 
(607) 

Some, Time 

37.5  , 

9.7 

9.7 

1?  5 

8  4 

5  2- 

%J  *  Cm 

5.9 

6.6 

4.2 

0.4 

100.0 
(323) 

Little  Time 

27.6 

9.6 

9.7 

14.8 

12.6 

■  4.4 

6.0 

9.4 

6.0 

0.0 

100.0 
(127) 

No  Time 

29.5 

3.6 

11.5 

16.1 

12.4 

10.1 

2.0 

5.8 

1.5 

2.3 

100.0 
(65) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

(N). 

100.0 
. (1122) 

Chi  Square  =  35.31940  with  27  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.1310 
Contingency  Coefficient  =  0.17467 


501 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


* 

TABLE  31 . 

ARTIST 

S  INCOME 

BY  EXERIMENTING  TIME* 

- 

PROPORTION 

TOTAL 

PERSONAL 

EARNINGS 

ROW 

OF  • 

$0  * 

$3 , 000 

$5,000 

$7,000 

$10,000 

$13,000 

$16,000 

$2o;ooo 

$30,000 

$50,000 

TOTAL 

TIME 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

,  to 

to 

to 

to 

and 

USED 

$2,999 

$4,999 

$6,999 

$9,999 

$12,999 

$15,999 

$19,999 

$29,999" 

' $49,000 

over 

% 

% 

% 

%  - 

% 

% 

% 

% 

'  % 

% 

% 

> 

(N) 

Mo^t  Timp 

1  l\J  O  t>      II  lllvi 

30.9 

13.7 

10.9 

12.8 

8.8 

7  2 

4  6 
4.0. 

'  7.6 

3.1 

-0.5 

,  100.0 

* 

\  (309) 

Some  Time 

•  32.0 

10.4 

7.1 

10.8 

9.8 

6.3 

8.4 

~  8.3 

5.3 

1.5 

100.0 

(579) 

Little  Time 

L«   •   m  v  l  ^— •      1    till  w 

27.2 

6.6 

13.7 

10.2 

9.0 

6.3 

7.1 

10.4 

8.0 

1.4 

100.0 

(204), 

No  Time 

34.2 

9.6 

"9.6 

17.1 

12.3 

3.5 

3.5 

10.2 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

(37) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

30.9 

10.6 

9.4 

11.5 

9.5 

6.4 

7.0 

8.6 

5.0 

1.2 

100.0 

(N) 

k   ' — 

(1129) 

Chi  Square  =  35.086  with  27  degree^  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.1367 
Contingency  Coefficient  =  0.173S6 


.  Olio 


* 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  32.    ART -WORK  RELATEP  EXPENSES  BY  PRODUCTION  TIME* 


PROPORTION 
OF 

TIME  USED 

None 

% 

$1-500 

$501-1,000 

$1,001-2,000 

%  ■ 

$2,000-4,000 

% 

$4,001-10,000 

% 

$1 ,001-up 

% 

1  U  1  nL 

% 

Most  Time 

12  .'2 

7.5 

13.8 

20.4 

23.8 

19.3 

3.1 

100.0 

\OV/  ) 

Some  Time 

10.1. 

14.8 

18.2 

19.9 

21 .5 

10.7 

4.8 

100.0 

Little  Time 

.  12.1 

28.7 

7.3 

28.1 

9.4 

12.6 

> 

1 .8 

100.0 

No  Time 

23.3 

29.8 

12.6  " 

7.8 

8.0 

13.5 

0.0 

100.0 
(65) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

12.5 

13.3 

14.2 

20.4 

/20.6 

.  15.7 

3.2 

100.0 
(1122) 

Chi  Square  =  115.5402  with  18  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0000 


U  ^  i 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


TABLE  33.    ART-WORK  RELATED  EXPENSES  BY  EXPERIMENT  TIME* 


PROPORTION 
OF 

TIME  USED 

None 

% 

$1-500 

% 

$501-1 ,000 

% 

$1  ,001-2,000 

% 

EXPENSES 
$2,000-4,000 

% 

$4,001-10,000 

% 

$1 ,001-up 

% 

TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

Most  Time 

10.2 

lid. 9 

12.6 

21.6 

23.8 

17.1 

1.7 

100.0 
(309) 

Some  Time 

12.5 

12.0 

c 

14.8 

20.2 

20.7 

15.5 

4.3 

100.0 
(579) 

Little  Time  > 

11.1 

18.2 

'  14.3 

20.9 

16.3 

15.4 

3.1 

100.0 
(204) 

No  Time 

40.6 

19.0 

16.6 

6.7 

9.6 

7.5 

0.0 

100. 0  1 
(37) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

12.6 

13.o 

14.2 

20.3 

20.4 

15.7 

3.3 

100.0 
(1128) 

Chi  Square  =  47.f 98  with  18  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0002 


"*•'  A  <"» 

a' Jo 


5  0  7 


* 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


TABLE  34.    TOTAL  WORK  EXPENSES  BY  PRODUCTION  TIME* 


PROPORTION  )  EXPENSES  TOTAL 

OF  None     $1-500   $501-1,(000  $1,001-2,000   $2,000-4,000  $4,001-10,000   $1,001 -up 

TIME   USED  %  %  %\  %  %  %  %  % 

\  (N) 


Most  Time 


Some  Time 


10.7  5.8 


10.9 


9.3  9.5 


15.3 


15.9 


22.1 


26.6 


23.8 


21.5 


14.4 


8.5  100.0 
(607) 


5.6  100.0 
(323) 


-C  o 


Little  Time       11 .1  25.1 


No  Time 


;0LUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 


8.2 


17.4 


24.4  26.1 


12.6 


13.4 


11.2  10.2 


12.4 


17.7 


23.7 


8.0 


24.4 


Chi  Square  =  194.79831  with  18  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0000 
Contingency  Coefficient  =  0.29224 


12.6 


13.2 


18.0 


1.8  100.0 
(127) 


2.3  100.0 
(65) 


6.5 


100.0 
(1122) 


^  M  ' 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  1.    NUMBER  OF  MUSEUM  SHOWS,  1975-1978,  BY  CITY 


NUMBER 

OF 
SHOWS 

COMBINED 
SAMPLES 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

None 

56.6 
(663) 

70.4 

41 .2 

58.4 

56.4 

One 

18.4 
(216) 

14.2 

23.9 

20.1 

15.4 

Two 

10.1 
(118) 

8.4 

11.1 

10.6 

10.3 

Three 

4.6 
(  54) 

2.7 

8.4 

2.7 

4.6 

Four 

3.2 
(  38) 

0.4 

6.2 

2.7 

3.6 

Five 

1.7 

(  20) 

0.4 

1 .8 

2.0 

2.6 

Six 

1 .7 
(  19) 

1.3 

3.1 

0.7 

1.5 

Seven  to 
Nine 

2.2 
(  20) 

0.4 

3.5 

1  .3 

3.5 

Ten  or 
More 

1.6 
(  17) 

1 .8 

0.8 

1 .3 

3.5 

TOTAL 

.«»/ 

100.0 
(2272)* 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(223) 

100.0 
(195) 

*    j       *  ii  ■ 

Mean 

1.195 

0.739 

1.642 

1  .014 

1.385 

Median 

0.384 

0.211 

0.870 

0  .357 

0.386 

Maximum 
Number 
of  Museum 

15 

12 

15 

14 

12 

Shows 


Based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  2.    NUMBER  OF  SHOWS  IN  PUBLIC  EXHIBITION  SPACES, 
1976-1978,  BY  CITY  j 


NUMBER 

Ur 
SHOWS 

COMBINED 

CAMD! CC 
Ottrir  UuJ 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

3 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

None 

26.5 
(311) 

31.0 

30.1 

20.5 

24.6 

One 

18.4 
(215) 

21 .2 

14.6 

17.1 

C 

20.5 

Two 

12.0 
(140) 

10.6 

10.2 

15.4 

n.  a 

Three 

10.1 
(118) 

8.4 

10.2 

12.6 

9.2 

Four 

6.1 
(  71) 

4.9 

5.8 

8.5 

5.1 

Five 

5.7 
(  67) 

3.5 

6.2 

6.8 

6.2 

Six 

4.1 

(  48) 

3.5 

4.0 

2.7 

6.2 

Seven 

3.3 
(  38) 

3.1 

4.0 

2.4 

3.6 

Eight 

1.8 

(  22) 

1.3 

1 .8 

2.7 

1 .5 

Nine 

4.4 

(  51) 

5.3 

4.4 

3.1 

4.6 

Ten 

2.3 
(  27) 

2.7 

3.1 

2.4 

1.0 

Eleven  to 
Twelve 

,  3.1 
(  37) 

1 .7 

4.0 

3.1 

3.6 

Thirteen  or  2.3 
More            (  28) 

2.7 

1.8 

2.7 

2.0 

TOTAL 

(N) 

100.0 
(1172)* 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(293) 

100.0 
(195) 

Mean 
Median 

3.228 
1.326 

2.960 
1.396 

3.305 
2.022 

3.386 
2.311 

3.262 
1.913 

Maximum 
Number  of 
Public  Spaces  23 
Shows 

23 

21 

19 

23 

©  ~~  

ERJC    Based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


TABLE  3.    NUMBER  OF  SHOWS  IN  PRIVATE  GALLERIES, 
1976-1978,  BY  CITY 


NUMBER 

OF  s 
SHOWS  / 

COMBINED 
SAMPLES 

% 

.  W  

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

None 

43.0 
(504) 

45.6 

33.2 

52.9 

40.5 

One 

19.8 
(232)  . 

13.7 

21.7 

19.1 

24.6 

Two 

11.8 
(138) 

10.2 

13.3 

13.0 

10.8 

Three 

•  9.0 
(105) 

11 .9 

10.2 

6.1 

7.7 

Four 

6.0 
(  70) 

5.3 

7.1 

4.8 

6.7 

Five 

2.8 
(  33) 

4.0 

3.5 

0.7 

3.1 

Six 

2.9 
(  34) 

3.5 

2.7 

1.7 

3.6 

Seven  to 
Nine 

2.5 
(  28) 

1.7 

5.4 

0.9 

1.5 

Ten  or 

no  re 

2.5 
(  ?fll 

4.0 

3.1 

0.7 

1.5 

1  U  1  ML 

(N) 

i  nn  n 

1  uu  •  u 

(1172)* 

inn  n 

1  UU  •  u 

(226) 

inn  n 
(220 

inn  n 

IUUiU 

(293) 

100  0 

1  \J\J  •  \J 

(195) 

Mean 
Median 

1.743 
0.852 

1 .942 
0.832 

2.221 
1.276 

1.147 
0.445 

1.662 
0.885 

Maximum 
Number 

18 

16 

16 

15 

18 

of  Shows  in 
Private 
Galleries 


*  

Based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  4.    NUMBER  OF  SHOWS  IN  COOPERATIVE  GALLERIES  , 
1976-1978,  BY  CITY 


NUMBER 

OF 
SHOWS 

COMBINED 
SAMPLES 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

0/ 

to 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

None 

67.8 
'794.) 

'  46.0 

74.8 

67.2 

83.1 

One 

12.6 

13.3 

7.5 

18.4 

11.3 

Two 

5.4 
(  63) 

7.1 

7.5 

4.4 

2.6 

Three 

4.0 
(  46) 

9.3 

4.9 

1.7 

Four 

1 .8 
(22) 

3.1 

0.9 

2.4 

1.0 

Fi  ve 

0.7 
(  8) 

1 .8 

0.4 

0.7 

Six 

1.8 
(  21) 

4.4 

0.9 

1.4 

0.5 

Seven  to 
Eight 

1.6 
(  19) 

4.0 

0.4 

2.1 

mm 

Ninp  to 

11  MIC  WW 

Ten 

3  0 
(  35) 

7.9 

2.6 

1 .0 

0.5 

Eleven  or 
More 

1 .2 
(  22) 

3.1 

0.7 

1 . 0 

TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(1172)* 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(293) 

100.0 
(195) 

Mean 

1.110 

2.416 

0.757 

0.857 

0.410 

Median 

0.238 

0.800 

0.169 

0.244 

0.102 

Maximum 
Number  of 
Shows  in  a 

13 

12 

10 

11 

13 

Cooperative 
Gallery 


*  "  ™  •'")'  1  f 

Based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  5.    NUMBER  OF  SHOWS  IN  ALTERNATIVE  SPACES, 
1976-1979,  BY  CITY 


NUMBER 
OF 

SHOWS 

COMBINED 
SAMELES 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

a/ 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

None 

84.5 
(990) 

82  .3 

81 .9 

90.1 

83.6 

une 

O  "7 

8. 7 
(101) 

12.4 

8.4 

5.1 

8.7 

Two 

o.U 

(35) 

0.9 

4.0 

2.4 

4.6 

Three 

I  .3 
(15) 

0.4 

2.2 

1 .0 

1.5 

Four 

0.7 
(8) 

1 .8 

0.9 

Five 

0.6 
(7) 

1.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Six 

9.6 
(7) 

0.4 

0.4 

1 .0 

0.5 

Seven  or 
More 

0.8 
(9) 

0.4 

1.8 

0.3 

0.5 

TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(1172)* 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(293) 

100.0 
(295) 

Mean 

0.343 

0.358 

0.478 

0.215 

0.323 

Median 

0.092 

0.108 

0.111 

0.055 

0.098 

Maximum 
Number  of 
.Shows  in 
Alternatives 

10 

9 

10 

7 

8 

*  :   515 

Based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  6. 

NUMBER  OF  SHOWS  IN 
1976-1978,  BY  CITY 

OTHER  :°ACES; 

NUMBER 
OF 

SHOWS 

COMBINED 
SAMPLES 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

/o 

CAM  CDAMf*TCf*n 

SAN  rKANLioUJ 

% 

MTNNFADDI 
nlNNLHrULl  o 

% 

HOUSTON 

% 

None 

72.8 
(853) 

74.8 

73.0 

69.6 

73.8 

One 

10.3 
(121) 

9.7 

11.1 

'  11.3 

9.2 

Two 

5.7 
(66) 

5.3 

3.5 

6.1 

7.7 

Three 

3.0 
(36) 

1 .8 

5.8 

2.0 

2.6 

Four 

1.1 
(15) 

0.4 

0.9 

2.<0 

1.0 

Five 

1.5 
(17) 

1.3 

2.7 

1.4 

0.5 

Six 

0.7 
(8) 

0.4 

0.7 

1.5 

Seven  to 
Eight 

0.9 
(10) 

1.3 

0.9 

1 .4 

- 

Nine  to  Ten 

2.6 
(31) 

2.2 

1.8 

4.1 

2.6 

Eleven  or 
More 

1.5 

t  *  mm  \ 

(17) 

2.7 

0.4 

1.4 

1.0 

1  U  1  ML 

(N) 

100.0 
(1172)* 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(293) 

100.0 
(195) 

Mean 

0.949 

1 .000 

0.823 

1.133 

0.841 

Median 

0.187 

0.169 

0.185 

0.218 

0  .177 

Maximum 
Number  of 
Shows  in 
Other  Spaces 

18 

18 

18 

14 

13  ' 

V 


Based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  7.    NUMBER  OF  ONE-PERSONS  SHOWS, 
1976-1978,  BY  CITY 


NUMBER 
OF 

onUWo 

COMBINED 
SAMPLES* 

h 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

°f 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

to 

MINNEAPOLIS 

HOUSTON 

j 

HUM  " 

9Q  9 
jj  •  0 

(460) 

A.9  K 

95  A 

97  9 

/19  1 
4c.  1 

UN  c 

99   Q  ^, 

(268) 

97  Q 

9fi  C 

cu  •  b 

OA   1  * 
c4.  1 

Tun 
1 WU 

(164) 

n  q 

1/1  9 

10.4 

19  9 

lo.o 

Three 

Q  9 

y  .£ 
(107) 

i 

7  K 

TIC 

7.0 

0  7 

y.  / 

Four 

*f  •  o 

(53) 

G  9 

K  9 
b  .  0 

c  c 
b  •  b 

9  1 

Fi  ve 

9  fi 

(24) 

1  9 
1  •  0 

9  7 

9  1 

J.  i 

i  n 
1  «U 

C  1*  X/ 

bl  X 

9  A 

(28) 

9  9 

9  9 

1  7 

9  £ 
0.0 

Seven  to 
Nine 

9  Q 

(45) 

9  £ 
0.0 

4.b 

A  A 

4.4 

9  1 
0.  1 

Ten  or  More 

V  j 

1.7 

1.3 

3.4 

"l.O 

TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(1172)* 

100.0  . 
(226) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(293)  * 

100.0 
(195) 

Mean 

1.763 

1.602 

1.885 

1.997 

1.568 

Median 

0.969 

0.815 

1.135 

1.125 

0.830 

Maximum 
Number  of 
One-Person 
Shows 

24 

16 

16 

18 

24 

★ 

Based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  8.    NUMBER  OF  SMALL  GROUP  SHOWS, 
1976-1978,-.  BY  CITY 


NUMBER 
OF 

SHOWS 

COMBINED 
SAMPLES 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

* 

% 

None 

49.8 
(584) 

54.0 

47.3 

47.1 

50.8 

One 

21.7 
(255) 

19.9 

24.3 

22.2 

20.5 

Two 

11.4 
(133) 

7.5 

12.4 

15.4 

10.3 

Three 

5.5 
(65) 

4.0 

6.6 

4.8 

6.7 

Four 

3.6 
(42) 

5.8 

3.1 

4.1 

K5 

Five 

3.1 
(36) 

3.1 

2.7 

3.4 

3.1 

Six 

1.4 
(17) 

3.5 

L.4 

0.7 

1.0 

Seven  to 
Nine 

1.8 
(20) 

0.4 

2.2 

0.6 

3.6 

Ten  to 
Twelve 

0.'9 
(11) 

.,0.9 

0.4 

1 .3 

1 .0  0 

Thirteen  or 
More 

0.9 

01) 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

1.5 

T0TAL 

(N)  . 

100.0 
(1172)* 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
.  (226) 

100.0 
(293) 

100.0 
(195) 

Mean 

1 .355 

1.327 

1.261 

1.324 

1.508 

Medi  an 

0.509 

0.926 

0.609 

0.631 

0.485 

Maximum 
Number  of 
Small  Group 
Shows 

20 

17 

13 

20 

'  19 

★ 

Based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  • 

TABLE       NUMBER  OF  LARGE  GROUP  SHOWS, 
1976-1978,"  8Y  CITY 


NUMBER 
OF 

SHOWS 

COMBINEO 
SAMPLES 

i) 

WASHINGTON*  DC 

V 

,9 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

w 

I 

0 

MINNEAPOLIS 

% 

HOUSTON 

V 

.« 

None 

16.7 
(195) 

9.7 

15,0 

21.8 

20.0 

One 

12.6 
(148) 

•  10.6 

13.3 

14.7 

11.8 

Two 

n.2 

(132) 

n.5i 

9.7 

13.0 

10. 8^ 

Three 

9.1 
(107)  ' 

n.i 

8.4 

7.3 

9.2 

Four 

7.5 

5.3 

7.5 

7.7 

Five  t> 

<«f)' 

5.8 

*a 

7.5  j 

4.6 

Six 

(.is4 

6.2 

7.1 

3.1 

5.1 

Seven 

4,6 
(54) 

4.4V 

4.4 

3.1 

6.7  ' 

Eight 

(A* 

1.8 

1.3 

3.4 

4.6 

Nine 

(5i)5  • 

8.8 

7.1 

3.1 

3.1 

Ten 

(23) 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7  » 

\ 

1  2.6 

Eleven 

,  3.1 
(36) 

3.5 

2.2 

2.4 

4.1 

Jwel ve 

2  9 
(34) 

3.1 

3.S 

2.0 

3.1  . 

imrtcen  to 
Fifteen  > 

A  7 

(55)  . 

5  1 

5.8 

4.7 

3.0 

Sixteen  to 
Twen  ty 

3.7 
(43) 

4.4 

5.3 

2.6 

2.0 

Twenty  One 
and  More 

2.3 
(32) 

4.4  i 

3.5 

1.3 

vJ.5 

TOTAL 
») 

100.0 
(1172)* 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(226) 

100.0 
(293) 

100.0 
(195) 

Mean 
Me'dl  an 

5.449 
3.559 

6.487 
4.441 

6.075 
4.167 

4.430 
2.565 

4.305 
3.306 

foximum 
dumber  of 
Large  Group 
Shows 

32 

32 

28 

27 

23 

Based  on  a  weighted  .iple. 


TABLE  10.    ARTISTS  EXHIBITING  IN  "OTHER"  SPACES, 
1976~-T978 


TYPE  OF  SPACE 

Percent  of  Those  Who  Exhibited 
in  "Other"  Soaces 

Percent  of 
Total  Sample 

Art  Centers 

12.2 

3.5 

Art  Fairs,  Mall  Shows 

18.1 

5.2 

Non-Art  Private  Commercial 
Space,  e.g.  banks,  restaurants, 
eftc.) 

44X4 
\ 

 rs— 

12.7 

\ 

Publications 

0.7 

0.2 

Private  Studio 

8.3 

2.6  . 

Private  Home/ Club 

7.8 

2.2 

Art  Clubs/Associations 

3.7 

1.1 

Media  Institutions 

3.7 

1.1 

TOTAL 

28.7 

(N) 

(270) 

ten 
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TABLE  11.     COMBINED  EXHIBITION  RECORDS,  1976-1978: 

PERCENT  OF  ARTISTS  WITH  NUMBER  OF  SHOWS  BY  EXHIBITION  GROUP 


v  — 1 
^  CO 


ERIC 


EXHIBITION  GROUP 

NUMBER  OF  SHOWS 

None  1-2 

%        ■  % 

3-5 
% 

6-10 

% 

11-20 
% 

21-up 

% 

TOTAL 
% 

Mean 
% 

Median 
% 

Maximum 
Number 
of  Shows 

1  Person  Museums 

88.0 

10.7 

1.1 

0.2 

100.0 

0.181 

0.068 

9 

Small  Group  Museums » 
1  Person  and  Small 
Group  Private  Gallery 

56.6 

30.2 

10.5 

2.3 

0.4 

- 

100.0 

1.016 

0.384 

19 

1  Person  and  Small 
Group  Public  Gallery 

56.9 

27.8 

11.5 

3.1 

0.6 

- 

100.0 

1.110 

0.379 

14 

t  amp  firoun  Mu^puitk 

Public  and  Private 
Galleries 

25.8 

26.3 

20.6 

18.3 

6.6 

0.5 

100.0 

3.680 

2.327 

23 

1  Ppr<;nn  anri  Smal  1 

Groups  i"  Cooperatives 
and  Alternative  Spaces 

77.9 

17.4 

3.6 

0.9 

0.1 

100.0 

0.415 

0.142 

11 

Large  Groups  in 
Cooperatives  and 
Alternative  Spaces  . 

68.8 

18.1 

6.7 

• 

6.1 

0.4 

100.0 

1.038 

0.227 

18 

1  Person  in  Other 
Spaces 

86.6 

10  0 

2.2 

1.3 

100.0 

0.302 

0.078 

9 

Small  and  Large  Groups  81-9  10.i  3.8  3.9  0.3  -  100.0  0,647  0.111  18 
in  Other  Spaces 


t:  o  o 
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TABLE  12.    EXHIBITION  CLUSTER  BY  AGE* 

EXHIBITION 
CLUSTER 

1  O    O  ft 

18-29 

% 

AGE 

30-39 

% 

IN  YEARS 

40-49 

% 

\ 
U 

50-64 

% 

DD   Oi    lllUi  c 
ot 

1.    Low  Exhibition* 

37.4 

34.5 

31 .2 

32.7 

36.9 

L,     Mfoiuni  cxnioiu  in 
Traditional  Spaas 

14.1 

14.3 

11 .4 

13.4 

9.6 

X    High  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

5.1 

5.6 

6.3 

8.3 

5.3 

4.    Large  Group  in 
Alternative  Spam  or 
Cooperatives 

6.2 

4.4 

8.6 

6.0 

3.8 

5.    One-Psrson  in  Small 
Group  in  Public  Spaces 

9.5 

7.6 

5.3 

5.3 

9.5 

8.    Large  Group  in 

Traditional,  Alternative, 
Cooperatives  or  "Other" 
Spaces 

1  .3 

4.0 

3.5 

5.9 

1  .  o 

7.    Moderate  Exhibitions 

ifflM  UKyv  UiDUp  in 

Traditional  Spaces 

17.7 

18  9 

t 

15  9 

16.2 

20.4 

8.    High  Exhibitions  in 
All  Types  of  Spaces 

1 .1 

0.9 

2.1 

0.6 

2.6 

3.    Moderate  Exhibitions^ 
in  Small  Group  Museum 
or  One»Penon  Private 
Gallery  Shows 

5.1 

9.0 

13.3" 

10.6 

10.6 

10.    One-Person  "Other" 
Space  and  Large 
Group  Shows 

2.5 

0.8 

2.1 

1 .1 

0.0 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

Of 

h 

(N) 

inn  n 
(209) 

100.0 
(391) 

100.0 
(247) 

100.0 
(174) 

100.0 
(101) 

Chi  Square  =  41.71964  with  36  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0,2361 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 

E-14  DJJ 
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TABLE  13.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  AGE* 

UPTGHTED  AGE  IN  YEARS  ,  , 

NUMBER  OF     18  -  23  30  -  39      40-49        50  -  59  60  or  more        Row  Total 

SHOWS  %  %  3  \  *  *  1  

1     10          30.4  22.2          28.4            32.6  33.7  27.7 

11.  20          28.8  27.2           31.1            26.0  32.5  27.6 

21-  30          20.2  22.4          18.9            19.6  16.8        .  20.2 


31-  40  18.2         14.3  10.1  9.6         10.6     '  13.1- 


41  UP  7.3         13.9  11.5  12.2  6.4      ^  11.3 

COLUMN 

T0JAL  ,„„  «         ,nn  n  inn  n  inn  n         100.0  100.0 

(N) 


100.0      ioo.o       loo-o        100-o  100-° 

(203)        (391)         (247)  (174)        (101)  <1123> 


Chi  Square  =  28.35803  with  16  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0285 


*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  14.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  GENDER* 


WEIGHTED 
EXHIBITIONS 

Male 

% 

Female 

% 

0-10 

24.9 

11  -  20 

26.2 

29.2 

21  -  30 

23.1 

18.1 

31  -  40 

12.8 

12.9 

41  Up 

13.0 

9.3 

COLUMN 
TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

(N) 

(556) 

(587) 

Chi  Square  =  11.45251  with  4  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0219 


D  °  ^ 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  15.    PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE  BY  GENDER 


ROW 

0  -  3  Yrs.         6  -  9  Yrs.        7  -  10  Yrs.        11  -  15  Yrs.      16  -  20  Yrs.     21  or  More  TOTAL 


MEN  49.7  40.2  46.5  57.4  44.6  50.4  48.2* 

(531) 


WOMEN  50.3  59.8  53.5  42.6  55.4  49/6  51.8* 

(570) 


Chi  Square  =  12.89499  with  5  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  ■  0.0244 


V 


t;o7 
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TABLE  16.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  RACE* 

RACE 


Ml  IMDCD 

OF  SHOWS 

Non-white 
X 

White 

% 

TOT  A  1 

I UI AL 

% 

0-10 

26.2 

28.0 

27.9 

11  -  20 

31.0 

26.9 

27.3 

21  -  30 

20.3 

21.1 

21.0 

31  -  40 

10.4 

13.1 

12.9 

41  r  Up 

11.5 

10.9 

11.0 

COLUMN 
TOTAL 

% 

(N) 

100.0 

(no) 

100.0 
(1042) 

100.0 
(1152) 

Chi  Square  = 
Significance 

1.329  with  4  degrees  of  freedom 
=  0.853 

*23 

—    ,  — — 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  17. 

NUMBER 

OF  COMMISSIONS  RECEIVED  IN  1978,  BY 

CITY 

NUMBER^  OF 

COMMISSIONED 

WORKS 

ALL 

% 

(N) 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

0/ 

to 

HOUSTON 

% 

\ 

One 

30.4 
(131) 

34.0 

30.1 

ZS.Z 

33.0 

Two 

28.5 
(123) 

31 .9 

27 . 2 

25.0 

32.4 

Three 

11.4 
(49) 

12.8 

11.0 

13. G 

8.1 

Four  to  Six 

17.4 
(75) 

12.8 

18.4 

22.1 

14.6 

Seven  to  Ten 

5.3 
(25) 

6.4 

4.5 

6.5 

6.0 

Eleven  or  More 

6.5 

(28) 

2.2 

9.7 

0.8 

6.9 

Total  for  Those 
Receiving 
Commissions 
(N) 

100.0 
(431) 

100.0 
(94) 

100.0 
(93) 

100.0 
(141) 

100.0 
(103) 

Percent  Who 
Received  No 
Commissions 

52.6 

57.3 

58.1 

50.0 

44.3 

E-19  52'J 


TABLE  18.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
BY  WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD* 


WEIGHTED  NUMBER 
OF  SHOWS 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK 


Locally 

% 


Regionally 


Nationally  and 
Internationally 


0/ 

10 


ROW 
TOTAL 

% 

(N) 


0-10 


55.4 


21 .9 


22.7 


100.0 
(81) 


11-20 


21-30 


31-40 


50.7 


49.6 


43.4 


32.0 


20.8 


22.8 


17.3 


28.8 


32.7 


100.0 
(141) 


100.0 
(118) 


100.0 
(92) 


41  or  more 


29.6 


32.0 


38.3 


100.0 
(85) 


™|_UMN  TOTAL 
(N) 


46.5 


26.2 


26.9 


100.0 
(523) 


Chi  Square  =  26.79675  with  12  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  .0083 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  19.    TRIALS  TO  EXHIBIT  OUTSIDE  LOCAL  AREAS 
■  BY  EXPOSURE  PATTERNS* 


EXPOSURE 
CLUSTERS 

No 

% 

Yes 

% 

ROW 
TOTAL 

c/ 
to 

(N) 

1. 

Low  Exhibitions 

71 .5 

r,  28.5 

100.0 
(394) 

1 

Mtdium  Exhibitions  in 
Traditions  Spacss 

35.9 

64.1 

-100.0 
(149) 

* 

ntgn  cxniDiTions  in 
Traditional  Spacas 

16.7 

83.3 

100.0 
(62) 

M 

4, 

Largt  Group  in 
AJtarnativt  Spacas  or 
Cooptrativts 

54.6 

45.4 

100.0 
(64)  ' 

5. 

Ont-Parson  in  Small 
uroup  in  ruoiic  opavsi 

54.4 

45.6 

100.0 
(78) 

a 

Larga  Group  in 
Traditional,  Aittrnativt, 
Cooptrativts  or  "Othaf" 
Spacts 

47.9 

52.1 

100.0, 
(36) 

7. 

mOdtratt  exhibitions 
With  Larga  Group  in 
Traditional  Spacas' 

48.0 

52.0 

1  00  .U 

(202) 

3. 

High  Exhibitions  in 

All  Tuna*  n4  Tmrii 

Mil  i  ypvs  of  apacn 

13.6 

86.4 

100.0 
(15) 

9. 

Modarata  Exhibitions 
in  Small  Group  Musaum 

fit  Hnm-Pitrtrtn  Privati 

Gallery  Show 

56.5 

43.5 

100.0 
(100) 

Id 

One-Parson  "Other" 
Space  and  Larga 
Group  Shows 

73.1 

26.9 

1  f\(\  fi 

IUU.U 

(15) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

54.5 

45.5 

100.0 
(1115) 

Chi  Square  =  118.42433  with  9  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  ■  0.0000 

q  Totals  based  on  a°foeighted  sample. 
ERIC  e-21  ^ 
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-  TABLE  2G.    ARTIST'S  INCOME  BY  WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD* 


WEIGHTED 
NUMBER  OF 
SHOWS 

$0- 
.  2999 
% 

$3000- 
4999 

* 

$5000- 
6999 
% 

$7000- 
9999 

% 

$10000- 
12999 
% 

Y  it/%  Aiir 

INCOME 

•  $13000- 
15999 

% 

9 

• 

$16000- 
19999 
% 

$20000- 
29999 
% 

$30000- 
49999 
% 

$50000 
and  up 

ROM 
TOTAL 

W 

0  -  10 

41.3 

9.5 

9.6 

7.3 

8.4 

5.2 

3.6 

9.9 

4.6 

0.7 

100.0 
(327) 

o 

11  -  20 

34.0 

11.4 

6.6 

12.0 

10.3 

5.9 

8.1 

8.3 

3.2 

0.3 

100.0 
(322) 

21  -  30 

27.5 

8.6 

8.3 

13.6 

11.4 

9.7 

8.0 

5.6 

6.7 

0.5 

109.0 
(246) 

31  -  40 

23.8 

12.7 

— u 

13.2 

14.0 

5.5 

'  9.5 

6.0 

6.1 

7.4 

1.8 

100.0 

41  and  over 

16.0 

13.3 

12.9 

11.7 

9.5 

2.2 

11.3 

*12.7 

4.6 

5.7 

100.0 
(128) 

COLUMU  TOTAL 
(N) 

31.4 

10.7 

9.3 

11.2  ; 

9.3 

6.5 

6.9 

-  -> 

8.4 

5.0 

1.2 

i 

100.0 
(1172) 

Chi  Square  =  103.45143  with  36  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0000 

f 

O  kJ  *w 


r ; r  >  • } 
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 Totals  based  nn  a  wplnhfrori  gamnio 


T'iBLE  21.    ARTIST'S  INCOME  BY  EXPOSURE  PATTERNS* 


EXPOSURE 
'  CLUSTERS 

$0- 
2999 
% 

$3000- 
4999 
X 

$5000- 
6999 
% 

$7000- 
9999 
X 

INCOME 
$10000- 
12999 
X 

$13000- 
15999 
X 

$16000- 
19999 
% 

$20000- 
?qqqq 

C  77  77 
% 

$30000- 

40000 
*?7V77 

% 

$50000- 
and  up 
X 

RM 

TATA! 

JL 

1. 

Lew  ExhiMlont 

*4.9 

11.6 

11.1 

11.7 

8.6 

6.1 

4.4 

7.4 

3.4 

0.8 

100.0 
J409) 

1 

Medium  Exhibition*  in 
Traditional  Spact* 

32.3 

11.0 

11.8 

11.2 

7.1 

6.9 

7.9 

9.4 

1.5 

0.9 

100.0 
(IB!) 

I 

fMfh  Exhibition*  |n  • 
Traditional  Spactt 

36.7 

9.5 

8.4 

5.2 

9.2 

3.7 

8.8 

9.2 

5.6 

3.7 

100.0 
(69) 

4. 

Uift  Group  In 
AlUfnithft  Spactt  or 
Cooptratlvtt 

41.2 

6.8 

9.1 

1  R  fi 

12.2 

j .  ■# 

1  n 

s .  9 

1  a 

1  .7 

0.0 

100.0 
(67) 

6. 

Cna-Pcrson  In  Small 
Group  In  Public  Spactt 

23.6 

q  c 

7.3 

□  .  D 

1  1  .8 

1?  i 

A  A 
0.0 

13.4 

14.-4 

2.7 

0.0 

100.0 
(05) 

1 

tap  Group  In 
Traditional,  Allti  nathrtt, 
Cootmathrts  or  "Othtr** 
Spactt 

28.6 

10  1 
r  v .  i 

7  1 

A  7 
0.  / 

7  fi 
f  •  o 

1  C  1 
1  D.  1 

10.6 

o  c 

o.o 

5.2 

0.0 

4- 

100.0 
(38) 

?. 

Modtrata  Exhibitions 

With  1  itll  Omtin  In 

Traditional  Spacat 

28.6 

9.6 

7.3 

11  .8 

7  7 

8.5 

7.6 

8.5 

1  4 

100.0 

\C\)0) 

1 

Ilith  Exhibitions  In 
Alt  Typtt  of  Spactt 

33.2 

8.8 

0.0 

13.6 

o  C  n 

8.8 

6.8 

0.0 

8.8 

20.5 

100.0 
\15) 

1. 

Modtrata  Exhtbltlont 
In  Small  Group  Muttum 
or  (ho  Pttwn  friva^n 
Gatory  Shorn 

15.7 

11.4 

7.6 

10.4 

11.6 

5.2 

16.3 

9.5 

11.2 

1.2 

100.0 
(112) 

10. 

Out  Par  ton  "Other" 
£ptco  and  tat* 
Group  Slio  m 

27.0 

20.7 

17.6 

12.6 

15.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.3 

0.0 

100.0 
(16) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

31.4 

10.7 

9.3 

11.2 

9.3 

6.5 

6.9 

0.4 

5.0 

1.2 

100.0 
(1172) 

Chi  Square  »  l6l.92bU/  with  BTTegrees  o\  rreStffirlT.'  StgntHtilfiee  H  0:0000 


Totals  based  Jn  a  »..lghted  sample. 


TABLE  22.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  PRODUCTION  COSTS* 


NUMBER 

OF 
SHOWS 

None 

$1-500 

$501-1,000 

PRODUCTION  COSTS 
$1,001-2,000    $2,001-4,000  $4,001-10,000 

$10,001  -up 

ROW 
TOTAL 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(N) 

0-10 

46.8 

54.9 

25.4 

25.5 

14.5 

13.5 

14.0 

27.9 

11-20 

22.8 

31.5 

38.0 

31 . 3 

23.3 

21.5 

16.4 

27.5 

21-30 

15.9 

11.0 

24.4 

22.7 

24.6 

22.8 

27.8 

21.0 

31-40 

9.1 

1.9 

8.4 

12.6 

20.2 

*  18.4 

16.1 

12.6 

41-up 

5.3 

0.8 

3.7 

7.9 

17.4 

23.8 

25.7 

10.9 

COLUMN  TOTAL     100.0     100.0       100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

(N)  (159)     (158)       (166)  (233)  (237)  (180)  (38)  (1172) 


Chi  square  =  230.07466  with  24  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =0.0.  v 


<  i  '  *  *  \  \ 


if 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


EXPOSURE  CLUSTER 


TABLE  23.    EXPOSURE  CLUSTER  BY  PRODUCTION  COSTS* 

PRODUCTION  COSTS  M  T0TAL 

$0     $1-500   $501-1,000   $1,001-2,000    $2,001-4,000   $4,000-10,000  $10,001-up 
%         %             %                   %                  *                  %  X  W 


I.    tow  Exhibition*  46.3     54.5  38.5 


2.     Medium  Ex Wbltlons In         11.8        3.7  6.6 
Trsdilional  Sptctt 


3.     Itffh  Exhibitions  in  5.7        1.6  3.5 

Traditional  Spaces 


4.     lat«e  Group  In  4.1        7.2  7.8 

Alternative  Spices  of 


Cooperatives 


5.     One  Person  In  Small  5.0        5.7  11.6 

Group  In  Public  Spices 


5.     tag*  Group  In 
^  71  Traditional,  Alternatives, 

^  Cooperatives  or  "Other" 

Spaces 


7.    Moderate  Exhibitions  15.0      19.2  18.6 

With  larae  Group  In 


Traditional  Spaces 


8.     Hieh  Exhibitions  In 
All  Types  of  Spaces 


9.     Moderate  Exhibitions 
to  Small  Oroop  Museum 
or  One  Person  Private 
Gallery  Shorn 


10.     One  Peuon  "Other" 
Space  and  Large 
Group  Shows 


38.8  22.4  18.9  20." 


15.9  21.1  12.8  H.8 


3.2       2.9  2.0  3.3 


7.2       3.8  9.5  6.3 


1.9       1.3  1.4  1-6 


5.0  5.2  14.0  6.9 


6.7  6.2  3.3  0.0 


6.9  8.2  6.9  2.6 


5.2  3.1  0.0 


14.4  18.0  20.4  27.5 


~o7o~"~oX~~      0.6  "l.l  0.5  3.2  10.6 


11.7  16.6  17.2 


1.4  0.8  0.0 


s33  —  c-oi^total    -jjfejjiyia?        |gj?        !&?■_(&]  jSf  jnn) 

CKI  Square  -  l92.639T6"wrth  54  degrees  of  freedom.   sigmTTcance  =  u.ww  5  3D 

ML 


TABLE  24.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  TYPE  OF  STUDIO* 


NUMBER 

OF 
SHOWS 

At 
Home 

% 

Separate 
Rented 

% 

Separate 
Owned 

% 

cTiinTn 
o 1 UU1U 

Rented  & 

Shared 

% 

Rent 
Free 

% 

Other 
Studio 

% 

No 
Studio 
Sna  rp 

% 

Rf)W 

f\Un 

TOTAL 

% 

0.-10 

30.1 

22.5 

18.2 

9.4 

29.7 

22.9 

68.1 

28.0 

11-20 

27.9 

25.1 

26.6 

27.2 

27.3 

37.6 

14.4 

27.1 

21-30 

20.6 

18.2 

27.2 

32.1 

19.8 

14.6 

12.4 

21.0 

31-40 

12.5 

16.  L 

12.8 

16.9 

12.3 

8.1 

2.0 

12.8 

/ 

40-up 

8.9 

17.4 

15.2 

14.4 

10.8 

16.9 

3.1 

11.0 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(688) 

100.0 
(152) 

100.0 
(92) 

100.0 
(82) 

100.0 
(53) 

100.0 
(43) 

100.0 
(49) 

100.0 
(1159) 

Chi  Square  =  88.34756  with  32  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0000 


till 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


TABLE  25.    TIME  USE:    DETAILED  ART-RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


ART-RELATED  ACTIVITY 

PROPORTION  OF                           SELLING  PRODUCING  PREPARING  FOR  DISCUSSING  OTHER 

ART-ACTIVITIES    EXPERIMENTING   WORK  WORK  EXHIBITS  IDEAS  ACTIVITIES  * 

TIME                         %                 %  %  %  %  % 


Most  Time  27.0  0.8         53.6  3.5  4.6  15.7 


Some  Time  52.0  14.4         29.2  42.0  48.2  55.0 


Little  Time  17.7  51.0  11.3  43.3  39.4  16.5 


No  Time  3.3  33.9  5.9  11.2  7.9  12.8 


TOTAL 

%  100.0  100.0        100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

(N)  (906)  (898)         (901)  (893)  (901)  (345) 


* — * 

Distribution  of  "other"  art  activities  is  presented  in  Appendix  E,  Table  26. 

ERIC  E"27 
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TABLE  26     PERCENT  OF  ARTISTS  DEVOTING  ANY  TIME 
TO  "OTHER"  ART-RELATED  ACTIVITIES* 


ACTIVITY 

ARTISTS 

% 

Reading/lecturing 

9.3 

Studying  art 

A  A  O 

44,2 

Art  organizational  activities 

1 7  •  7 

Writing  about  art 

2,9 

Seeking  financial  resources 
for  art  work 

2.6 

Producing  work  not  for  sale 

7.5 

Thinking  about  ideas 

4.7 

Gallery  sitting 

4.7 

Handling  business  aspects  of 
art  work 

6.4 

TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0, 
(345)  \ 

I 


J 


9 

ERIC 


*0ther  than  selling  and  producing  their  work,  preparing  for  an  exhibition, 
experimenting  with  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  discussing  ideas  with  colleagues. 


TABLE  27.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD 

BY  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  WORK  IN  STUDIO* 


WEIGHTED 
NUMBER  OF 
EXHIBITIONS 

0-10 

a 

r\  V  uKttuL 

11-20 

% 

NIIMRFR  flF  HflllR^ 

IIUrlDwK  vi  nUUiw 

21-30 

% 

PFR  UFFK 
31-40 

Of 
,0 

41-UD 

io 

TOTAL 

0 

0-10 

39.1 

21 A 

19.1 

20.7 

21.4 

27.3 

11  -  20 

30.5 

33.4 

27.5 

22.3 

18.9 

28.0 

21  -  30 

16.9 

19.7 

22.0 

29.1 

21 .3 

20.8 

31  -  40 

7.7 

12.6 

14.8 

11  .6 

22.7 

12.8 

41  or  more 

5.9 

7.2 

16.6 

16.3 

15.8 

11.0 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(311) 

100.0 
(291) 

100.0 
(  209) 

100.0 
(149) 

100.0 
(147) 

100,0 
(1108) 

Chi  Square  =  84.75017  with  15  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0000 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  28.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  TIME  USED 
FOR  PRODUCTION  OF  ART  WORK* 


WEIGHTED      Most  Time 
NUMBER  OF  *  % 
EXHIBITIONS 

rI\UrUi\  1  lull  ur 

Some  Time 

% 

Little  Time 

% 

No  Time 

So 

ROW 
TOTAL 

fO 

0-10 

23.8 

24.1 

42.7 

39.5 

27.0 

11  -  20 

25.7 

28.9 

28.0 

33.5 

27.4 

21  -  30 

20.4 

26.1 

16.8 

13.2 

21 .2 

31  -  40 

16.4 

10.3 

6.0 

9.5 

13.1 

41  or  more 

13.8 

10.6 

6.4 

4.3 

/ 

11.4 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
t  607) 

100.0 
(323)  ' 

100.0 
(127) 

100.0 
(65) 

100.0 
(1122) 

Chi  Square  =  48.32010  with  12  degrees  of  freadom 
Significance  =  0.0000 


*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  29.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  EXPERIMENTING  TIME* 


PROPORTION  OF  TIME  USED  ROW 
WEIGHTED      Most  Time     Some  Time     Little  Time     No  Time  TOTAL 
NUMBER  OF- 


■o 


0/ 

JO 


0-10 

25.4 

27.7 

26.8 

43.9 

 f 

27.4 

11  -  20 

26.7 

25.6 

31.7 

42.5 

27.5 

21  -  30 

18.7 

21.6 

23.6 

6.1 

20.6 

31  -  40 

15.1 

14.0 

8.7 

3.5 

13.0 

41  or  more 

14.1 

11.1 

9.3 

4.0 

11.4 

COLUMN  TAL 
(N; 

100.0 
(309)  j 

100.0 
(579) 

100.0 
(204) 

100.0 
(37) 

100.0 
(112.8) 

Chi  Square  =  26.41759  with  12  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0094 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  30.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  TIME  USED 
FOR  SELLING  ARTWORK* 


WEIGHTED      Most  Time 
NUMBER  OF  * 
EXHIBITIONS 

PROPORTION 
Some  Time 

.    -  % 

OF -TIME  USED 
Little  Tjme 

of 

No  Time 

Of 

ROW 
TOTAL. 

0/ 
0 

0-10 

66.7 

22.2 

21.5 

35.5 

26.7 

11  -  20 

11.1 

24.3 

27.4 

.'  29.2 

27.4 

21  -  30 

M.l 

25.7 

20.4 

20.8 

21.2 

31  -  40 

0.0 

14.1 

w 

16.3 

8.6 

13.2 

41  or  more 

11.1 

13.6 

14. b 

c;  q 

11  d 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N)  * 

100.0 
0.8 
(9) 

100.0 
14.5 
(162) 

100.0 
50.8 
(568) 

 r  

100.0 
33.9 
(380) 

100.0 
100*0 
(1120) 

Chi  Square  =  52.94951  with  12  degrees  df  freedom 
Significance  =  0.000 


*Tota1s  based  on  a  weighted  sample, 


/ 


TABLE  31 

.   WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  TIME 
FOR  PREPARING  WORK  FOR  SHOWS* 

USED 

WEIGH  "ED 
NUMBER  OF 
EXHIBITIONS 

Most  Time 

* 

PROPORTION 
Some  Time 

OF  TIME  USED 
Little  Time 

% 

itO  Time 

% 

ROW 
TOTAL 

0/ 

/o 

0  -  10 

30.6 

1  o .  U 

0  Q  A 

OU .  o 

26.6 

11-  20 

31.9 

CO.  1 

.  0 

27.4 

21  -  30 

17.0 

25.9 

19.0 

13.9 

21 .3 

31  -  40 

13.1 

14.8 

13.3 

6.9 

13.2 

41  or  more 

7.4 

16.2 

9.7 

2.0 

11. b 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(40) 

100.0 
(466) 

100.0 
(483) 

100.0 
(122) 

100.00 
(1112) 

Chi  Square  -  77.24544  with  12  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.0000 


* 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  32.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  A  NON-ART  RELATED  JOB* 


WEIGHTED                               EMPLOYMENT  TOTAL 
NUMBER  OF                    Full -Time        Part-Time  •% 
EXHIBITIONS  I  I  M) 


0-10 

32.1 

31.5 

/ 

/  31.8 
/(131) 

11  -  20 

33.7 

24.6 

28.7 

(no) 

21  -  30 

21 .1 

19.9 

20.2 
(84) 

31  -  40 

6.0 

13.4 

i 

10.1 
(42) 

41  or  more 

7.0 

10.6  / 

9.6 
(38) 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
.(181) 

*      100.0  / 

(23a) 

100.0 
(414) 

Chi  Square  = 
Signi  f icance 

20.35942  with  12 
=  0.0606 

degrees  of  freedom  ** 

/ 

I 

/ 


*Tota1s  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 

The  original  table  was  5x4,  but  two  columns  containing  6  error  cases  were 
dropped  for  this  presentation. 
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TABLE  33.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  AN  ART  RELATED  JOB* 


EMPLOYMENT 


WEIGHTED 
NUMBER  OF 

C  An  1  0  i  11  UNO 

Full -Time  & 
Part-Time 

1 

to 

Ful 1-Time 

Only 

% 

Part-Time 
Only 

to 

No  Work 

0/ 

ROW 
TOTAL 

0 

0-10 

23.5 

27.6 

23.8 

25.0 

25.0 

11  -  20 

29.5 

23.8 

28.7 

31 .8 

28.0 

21  -  30 

25.8 

'  19.5 

21.2 

20.5 

21,1 

31  -  40 

6.1 

15.4 

14.8 

13.2 

13.9 

41  or  more 

15.0 

13.8 

11.5 

9.5 

12.1 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
00 

100.0 
(81) 

100.0 
(236) 

100.0 
(408) 

100.0 
(154) 

100.0 
(879) 

Chi  Square  =  10.83263  with  12  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.5433 


★ 

Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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APPENDIX  F 


OCCUPATIONAL  CONDITIONS  II 
THE  EXHIBITION  PROCESS 


</?/ 


TABLE  1.    CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  OF  EFFORTS  TO. GET  EXHIBITED 


By 

Cluster  Invitation 

•  Oealer 
Agreement 

Door-to-Door 

Appointments- 
no  introduction 

Appointments-- 
with  introduction 

Open  Juried 
Competition 

Personal 
Relationships 

Member  of 
Gallery 

N 

1 

9 , 

No  Effort;  No  Answer 

1.0 

-  .75 

-  .93 

-  .81 

-  .87 

-  .19 

-  .74 

-  .58 

84 

2. 

Very  Little  Effort  Out- 
side Juried  Competition 

1.12 

1  .03 

1 .30 

1 .41 

1.11 

^    1 .72 

.86 

1  .03 

176 

3. 

Primarily  by  Invitation 
and  Personal  Relationships 

2.75 

1  .14 

1.34 

1.30 

1  .74 

1.94 

2.21 

'    1  .13 

258 

Virtually  All  Exhibits  by 
Invitation  Only 

q  no 

•  l  0 

-  .84 

70 

~  .oil 

zip 

i  7 
-    .  1  / 

D7 
.0/ 

5. 

Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 

tition and  Gallery 
Membership  Only 

2.04 

-  ,93 

-  54 

-  93 

-  .61 

2.29 

.37 

2  .90 

41 

6. 

High  on  Invitation, 

Gallery  Equipment  and 
Personal  Relationships* 

2.63 

3.2? 

1.18 

1 .29 

1  .40 

1 .50 

1.82 

1  .12 

119 

7. 

Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 

tition and  Gallery  Member-  2.27 

1  .40 

1.36 

1.28 

1.42 

2.49 

1.78 

2.84 

180 

ships.  With  Moderate 

Efforts  in  Other  Areas 

OVERALL  MEAN  , 

2.00 

1  .09 

.84 

.85 

.96 

1  .65 

1.27 

•  1  .18 

940 

TABLE  2.    ARTIST'S  GENDER  BY  EFFORTS  MADE  TO  OBTAIN  EXPOSURE  OPPORTUNITIES* 


SEX  ROW 


EFFORTS 
Cluster 

Male 

% 

Fema 1 e 

7o 

TOTAL 

lo 

— _ — .  :  

1. 

No  Effort;  No  Answer 

9.3 

8.2 

8.7 

2. 

Very  Little  Effort  Out- 
side Juried  Competition  * 

18.2 

19.0 

18.6 

- 

3. 

Primarily  by  Invitation 
and  Personal  Relationships 

30.3 

25.1 

27.7 



4. 

Virtually  All  Exhibits  by 
Invitation  Only 

9.4 

1  .1 

Q  Q 
O.  J 

5. 

Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  Gallery 
Membership  Only 

1.5 

6.8 

4.2 

6. 

High  on  Invitation, 
Gallery  Equipment  and 
Personal  Relationships 

•  18^2 

8.4 

13.2 

- 

7. 

Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  Gallery  Member- 
ships, With  Moderate 
Efforts  in  Other  Areas 

13.1 

25.2 

19.3 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
•  (556) 

100.0 
(587) 

100.0 
(1144)' 

Chi  Square  =  65.94008  with  6  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  .0000 


O     Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


TABLE  3.    EFFORTS  MADE  BY  OBTAIN  EXPOSURE  OPPORTUNITIES*  BY  ARTIST'S  RACE 


EFFORTS 
Cluster 

RACE 

NonWhites 

% 

Whites 

% 

ROU 
TOTAL 

% 



1. 

No  Effort;  No  Answer 

14.5 

8.2 

8.8 

2. 

Very  Little  Effort  Out 
side  Juried  Competition 

8.4 

19.7 

13.6 

3. 

Primarily  by  Invitation 
and  Personal  Relationships 

27.3 

27.5 

27.5 

- 

4. 

Virtually  Ail  Exhibits  by 
Invitation  Only 

10.5 

8.1 

8.3 

5. 

Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  Gallery 
Membership  Only 

1  .2 

4.5 

4.2 

6. 

High  on  Invitation, 
Gallery  Equipment  and 
Personal  Relationships 

14.8 

13.2 

13.3 

7. 

Invitation,  Juried  Compe 
tition  and  Gallery  Member- 
ships, With  Moderate 
Efforts  in  Other  Areas 

23.3 

18.9 

19.3 



COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 

(no) 

100.0 
(1042) 

100.0 
(1152) 

Chi  Square  =  16.00668  with  6  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  -  .013 

• 

*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  4.    ARTISTS'  EFFORTS  OBTAINING  EXPOSURE  OPPORTUNITIES  BY  ART- EDUCATION* 


EFFORTS 
Cluster 

MFA,  MA 

%  ' 

ART 

RFfl  -Rfl  MA 

Art  Education 

•  % 

EDUCATION 

Art  Classes 

% 

Self-Taught 

% 

ROW 
TOTAL 

% 

1. 

No  Effort;  No  Answer 

6.7 

■  7.4 

11.3 

15.2 

8.9 

2. 

Very  Little  Effort  Out- 
side Juried  Competition 

16.3 

22.8 

16.7 

16.9 

18.5 

3. 

Primarily  by  Invitation 

anri  Pprcnnal  RplatinrKhitR 

OlIU  rcisuiiui  1  l  Clull  U  1 1  in  i  ps 

33.1 

26.7 

24.8 

t. 

19.8 

27.7 

4. 

Virtually  All  Exhibits  by 
Invitation  Only 

6.9 

6.9 

9.5 

13.9s 

•  8.2 

5. 

Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  ,Gal!ery 
Membership  Only 

'  2.2 

5.4 

5.7 

2.8 

4.3 

6. 

Hinh  on  Invitation 
Gallery  Equipment  and 
Personal  Relationships 

16.9 

10.5 

10.8 

18.0 

13.2 

7. 

Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  Gallery  Member- 
ships, With  Moderate 
Efforts  in  Other  Areas 

17.8 

20.2 

21.0 

13.4 

19.2 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(374) 

100.0 
(366) 

100.0 
(341) 

°  100.0 
(83) 

100.0 
(1164) 

,  Chi  Squire  =  45.055  with  18  degrees  of  freedom. 
j         Significance  =-  .0004 


*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  5. 

CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  OF  FACTORS  CONSIDERED  IN  LOOKING  FOR  EXHIBITION  SPACES 

• 

lain. 

Mdfl 

Cluster  Mists 

Upcoming    Upcomlnn  Ctwpatt- 
Special    Ci«i»tttlon  blllty 
SIhm  with 
What  Is 

Sfimm 

quality    Outs ttfe 
of  Opinion 
Iforl  ecrofweiMls 
Shwn 

friendly 

with 
rxhlkltor 

Reputation 

fit  SfWC* 

ftepiitttlon 

or  suir 

Cost  Of 
tnhtbltlwj 
In  Spare 

Rtrutatlmi 
sf  Director 
lor  Kitrllnj 
Mild 
Artists 

HcJU 
Co««i«9o 

of  sn»co 

Proftmtlot.ftt 
Hoik  by 

tKtlttlllOl 

thpterstttoil 
My  Mom 

H 

1. 

Considered  None  of  Them; 

No  Answer                   "  •  81 

-  .55    -  .70    -  .82 

-  .23  -  .76 

-  .89 

-  .82 

-  .86 

-  .78 

-  .99 

-  .85 

-  .92 

-  .69 

74 

?.. 

Gave  Little  Consideration 

lo  Any  Factor            •  -      '  90 

1.18     1.26  1.01 

1.29  -.89 

.98 

1.02 

1 .02 

.88 

1.08 

.98 

.91 

1.18 

Vo 

3. 

U«ually  Gave  Consideration   ^  31 
to  All  Factors 

2  17      ?  ?1      T  Rfl 

Q    QQ       0  cn 

0 . 07     <_  .  OU 

c .  t  y 

3.  72 

3.54 

3.24 

3.56 

3.06 

3.08 

3.41 

199 

4. 

XI  ^ 

Considered  Quality  of  Work 
Shown  In  Space  Almost 
Always,  and  Compatibility  "  -6? 
and  Reputation  of  Space 
Modciately 

-  .22    -  .08     1  .82 
I 

3.17  .32 

-  .57 

2.41 

.37 

.24 

-  .41 

-  .17 

-  .81 

-  .02 

63 

5. 

Usually  or  Always  Con- 
sidered Compatibility,  Quality 
of  Wuik  Shown,  Reputation  Qg 
ol  £pace  and  Staff,  end 
Exhibitor  Under  standing 
Ideals 

i: 

^.88     1.09  2.92 

3.64  1.68 

1.54 

3.45 

3.09 

1  .63 



2.67 



1.87 



1.68 

3J4 

139 

6. 

Consideied  Most  Factois 
Only  Sometimes  ' 

1    00       1   on       0  00 

1 . oc      1 .  yu      C  .  32 

2.97  1.97 

1 .48 

2.17 

1  .55 

2.05 

1 .67 

1  .67 

1 .28 

1.30 

115 

7. 

Gave  Moderate  Cnnsldera-     2  14 
tlon  to  All  Factois 

2.12     2.29  2.99 

3.39  2.19 

1  .70 

2.81 

2.53 

2.83 

2.52 

2.29 

'  2 . 07 

2.62 

230 

OVERALL  MEAN  1.36 

1.42      1.53  2.37 

2.91  1.63 

1  .33 

2.48 

2.10 

1  .94 

2.00 

1.74 

\\ 
1  .55 

2.08 

940 

ERIC 
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TABLE  6.    ARTISTS'  CONSIDERATIONS  REGARDING  EXPOSURE  OPPORTUNITIES  BY  ART  FORM* 


CONSIDERATIONS  CLUSTERS 

Conrtoif*  Nono  «l  IMm:  Dm  Huh  totirjoutloii  Um.1v  Oivo  CaniidofltlrM  Comldtiorf  Quollty  «»  Woik  Untidy  tr  Ahvoyt  Con-  CaniUtrtd  Mod  fitlon  Govt  Modiulo  Comldrn 
He  Amwn  -  W  Any  f  ottof  t»  Att  fittoti  Stiownln  Spito  Almort       iMtud  CaraP*iH>Hlly.  Ouility  Only  SomitlmH  lion  lo  All  Potion 

Ahwyl.  ond  CompitibilMy    if  Work  Shown.  RrPutollo* 

•nd  Rtputttlon  o.  Spico      tl  Spico  ond  Still,  ond 

Modirototy  Enhlbilir  Undtmondlnt 

Weill 

%  %  %  %  %  %  % 


ART  FORM 


ROW 
TOTAL 


Painting 

8.8 

13.9 

1  4  1 

24.2 

4.4 

15.6 

10.6 

22 .5 

32.8 
(382) 

Sculpture 

in  c 

10.5 

15.2 

19.4 

9.9 

15.6 

8.8 

20. 7 

13.5 
[  lb/; 

Printmaking 

—  it   - 

2.0 

5.9 

25.1 

7.9 

8.1 

16.1 

31  .9 

6.7 
(78) 

Orawlng 

in.  n 

lu.u 

o  o 

1  ft  9 

b.  / 

1  0  c 

11.4 

ii  n 

ji  .y 

/I  9 
*t  .C 

(49) 

^j-n  Photography 

CO 

7  A 

IO  C 
1  C  •  D 

1  £  1 

1  D  .  J 

o.  0 

1  A  0 

I6.3 

1 1  . 3 

Q  0 

(115) 

New  Forms:  ' 

Video 
t  Conceptual 
Performance 
Environmental 
Installation 

5.7 

12.3 

6.5 

3.7 

29.5 

22.4 

19.8 

3.0 
(35) 

Crafts 

3.3 

12.8 

20.9 

6.6 

7.6 

17.3 

26.3 

6.0 
(69) 

MUltiple 
Visual  Forms 

9.0 

4.0 

25.1 

5.2 

9.2 

33.5 

19.1 

2.2 
(25) 

Other 
Art  Fonns 

6.2 

11.9 

23.4 

8.9 

14.1 

10.2 

25.2 

21 .7 
(253) 

— 

^COLUMN  TOTAL  % 

7.9 

'2.4 

21.7 

6.6 

14.5 

12.0 

24.8 

100.0 
(1164) 

ERJC totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


Chi  Square  =  63.46162  with  48  degreas  of  freedom. 
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TABLE  7.    ARTISTS  CONSIDERATIONS  BY  GENDER 


of  Work  Shown,  Reputation 
of  Space  and  Staff,  and 
Exhibitor  Undemanding 
Ideal* 


CONSIDERATIONS 
Cluster 

Ma  i  e 

% 

SEX 

Fema le 

% 

ROW 
TOTAL 

% 

1. 

Considered  None  of  Them; 
No  Answer 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

f5*ufl  1  \tf\tt  Clnntiriornlinn 

vMYv  LHUv  VUII*4U»I<SUUI1 

to  Any  Factor 

15.3 

9.9 

•  * 

12.5 

3. 

Usually  Gave  Consideration 
to  Alt  Factors 

19.9 

23.3 

21.6 

4. 

Considered  Quality  of  Work 
Shown  in  Space  Almost 
Always,  and  Compatibility 
and  Reputation  of  Space 
Moderately 

4.0 

8.9 

6.5 

5. 

Usually  or  Always  Con- 
sidered Compatibility,  riuality 

17.4 

12.0 

14.5 

6.     Considered  Most  Factors 
•»       Only  Sometimes  12.8 

11.6 

12.2 

7.    Gave  Moderate  Considera- 
tion to  All  Factors                       23. 3 

27.6 

25.2 

COLUMN  TOTAL  100.0 
(N)  (556) 

100.0 
(587) 

100.0 
(1144) 

Chi  Square  =  26.53316  with  6  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  .0002 

♦Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 

M?  1 

O  yj  X 


9 
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TABLE  8.    ARTISTS  CONSIDERATIONS  BY  RACE 


CONSIDERATIONS  .  RACE 

,  '  NonWhite  White 
Cluster  %  t  * 


1.    Considered  Nonf, of  Them;  .10.6  7.0 

No  Answer 


3.  Usually  Gave  Consideration 
to  All  Factofs 

4.  Considered  Quality  of  Work 
Shown  in  Space  Almost 
Always,  and  Compatibility 
and  Reputation  of  Sjjace 
Moderately 


Usually  or  Always  Con- 
sidered Compatibility,  Quality 
of  Work  Shown,  Reputation 
of  Space  and  Staff,  and 
Exhibitor  Understanding 
Ideals  * 


6.     Considered  Most  Factors 
Only  Sometimes 


7.     Gave  Moderate  Considera- 
tion to  All  Factor* 


1     Gave  Little  Consideration 

to  Any  Factqr  *  13.4  12.6 


17.2  22.0 


'    3.7    .  6.9 


10.2  15.6 


13.7  11.6 


31.2  24.4 


COLUMN  TOTAL      r     '  100.0  ,  100.0 

;        (N)  (HO)       1  (1042) 


Chi  Square  =  8.54365  with  6  degrees  of  freedom 
Siqnificance  =, . 209 


-TABLE  9,    CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  OF  INFORMATION  SOURCES  USUALLY  CONSIDERED  IN  LOOKING  FOR  AN  EXHIBITION  SPACE 


Otlict     ft  lends        Air  Lo<a1         llnjionnl  or        local        [Mil  tutor     Utliei  loc  at  Ait  lVtvjn.il     (Htm  N 

Aitists    (nut         loaihcts         Art  Hai  iimal  Ai  I    NowsiMpoi  s        of        fxhlMtom      Aiti«it  Sn  v  he  hinwlediip 

C'ustfif  AitWts)  I'ulil  Irattims    Pollinations  hil'*|f>st  <ii  ffriui7.1t  Organization 


1.     Consider  No  Outside 

Sources;  No  Answer  .12        .03    .10         .08  .14  .11  .09      .09         .18  .05  .39      .01  305 


2.     Very  Hif|h  in  Personal 

Knowledge;  Some  Other     1.18        .25     .10  .      .48  .39  .51  .57      .34         .22       '    .16  6.47      .^5  114 

Artists 


3.     High' in  Other  Artists, 

Moderate  in  Must  Other ,  • 3^     .34         J8  J8  Jl  .40     _J5_  *25  J-Ji      -08  124 

Categories 


4.     Very  High  in  Other 

7.98       .14    .06         .48       .  .50  .54         .61      .19         .14  .06  1.15    0.0  84 


>^  -n  Artists,  Very  Low  in 

^  Other  Categories 


"    211fSl.  .27    .,5        .45  .70  .55       3^6     .42        .,,  .12  2.23     .02  H9 

Other  Artists' 


G     IKyh  in  Other Artists                        25      Qg            45             g]              g5            ^        3Q                           Q6            3  ?g  Q3 
and  Personal  Knowledge     


7.    .High  in  Friends  {not         }  %      3  5g      Q7  32  2Q  JQ  g5        3Q  Q9  jg  2  34        Q2  43 

Artists!  and  Moderate       ,  ' 
on  Peisonal  Knowledge 


OVERALL  MEAN,  2.43       .34    .13         .39  .44  .45         .76      .30         .22  .11  2.17      .03  940 


kg: 
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TABLE  10.    NETWORKS  USED  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  EXPOSURE  OPPORTUNITIES  BY  ART  FORM* 


ART  FORM 


Little  Use     Sel  f- 
of  Networks  Reliants 
No  Sources 


NETWORK  CLUSTERS 

Other  Artists,    Other      Show's  Other  Artists  Non  Artist  ROW 

and             Artists    Exhibitor  and  Self-  Friends  and  TOTAL 

Publications  Reliants  Self-Reliant 

Self-Rellants  (N) 

%                 %             %                 %                 %  % 


Painting 

32.5 

10.4 

14.9 

8.4 

11.6 

13.1 

3.1 

100.0 
(382) 

Sculpture 

38.2 

10.6 

8.8 

11.9 

11  .6 

15.6 

3.2 

100.0 
(157) 

Prlntmaklng 

22.0 

13.1 

11.6 

8.V 

15.0 

24.9 

5.2 

100.0 
(78) 

Drawing 

27.6 

13.7 

12.5 

4.7 

8,4 

20.9 

12.3 

100.0 
(49) 

Photography 

34.4 

15.3 

6.7 

10.4 

17.6 

10.6 

5.1 

100.0 
(115) 

New  Forms : 
Video 
Conceptual 
Performance 
Environmental 
Instal latlon 

29.0 

10.0 

* 

11.7 

16*.0 

3.7 

22.1 

7.4 

100.0 
(35) 

Crafts 

38.7 

6.9 

18.1 

7.0 

12.5 

13.4 

3.3 

100.0 
(69) 

Multiple 
Visual  Forms 

18.3 

35.5 

10.0 

8.0 

14.3 

10.0 

4.0 

100.0. 
(25) 

Other 
Art  Forms 

29.9 

13.9 

17.5 

8.4 

13.2 

10.7 

6.4 

100.0 

COLUMN  TOTAL  % 

31.9 

12.3 

13.5 

9.0 

12.5 

16.0 

4.7 

100.0 
(1164) 

-tL.71 


ro 


0 

ERIC 


*fotals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


Chi  Square  =  72.74C.'  with  48  degrees  of  creedom 
Significance  =  0.0121 


TABLE  11.    CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  OF  INFORMATION  TOPICS  REGULARLY  REVIEWED 


Cluster 

Local 

Artist 

Ideas 

Major 

Market 

ideas 

Art 
Criticism 

Local 
Art 
Scene 

Local 
Shows 

National 
Shows 

Exhibition 
System 

Art 
History 

N 

1. 

Nous;  No  Answer 

-  .48 

-  .61 

-  .55 

-  .53 

-  .86 

-1  .00 

-1.00 

-  .43 

51 

2. 

Low  Interest  in  Local 
Artists  and  Art  Scene 

2.16 

1.61 

1.60 

2.01 

1  .80 

1 .39 

1.13 

1 .66 

103 

3. 

Substantial  Interest  in 
All  To|iics 

3.56 

3.38 

3.38 

3.62 

3.69 

3.40 

3.09 

3.18 

288 

4. 

Moderate  Interest  in 
All  Topics  But  the 
Exhibition  System 

2.95 

2.86 

2.95 

3.04 

-3.20 

3.01 

1.41 

3.28 

167 

5. 

Moderate  Interest  in 
All  Topics  But  Art 

•!;.•  

i ttjtul  y 

3.25 

2.93 

2.73 

2.69 

3.39 

2.87 

2.26 

1.54 

163 

6. 

Low  to  Moderate 
Interest  in  Ail  Topics 

2.61 

1 .95 

2.10 

2.79 

2.93 

2.59 

2.58 

2.67 

141 

7. 

lliyli  Interest  in  Local 
Spaces;  Moderate  Interest 
in  Other  Topics  Except 
Exhibition  System  and 
Art  History 

2.07 

1.70 

1.96 

2.56 

3.11 

2.44 

-  .85 

-1 .00 

27 

OVERALL  MEAN 

2.84 

2.54 

2.55 

2.80 

2.97 

2.63 

2.02 

2.35 

 <  — 

9 
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TABLE  12,    TOPICS  OF  ^INTEREST  BY  ART  FORM* 


None;  No  Answer       Low  Interest 


ART  FORM 


Painting 


Sculpture 


Prlntroaklnj 
Drawing 


Photography 


New  Fonts: 
Video 
Conceptual 
Performance 
Environmental 


Installation 
Crafts 


Hultiple 
Vimal  forms 


Other  ' 
Art  Forms 


TOPICS  CLUSTERS 
Moderate  Interest     High  Interest 
Interest  in      in  All  but  s  In  All  but 

All  Topics        Exhibition  Systan  "  Art  History 


High 


Moderate  Interest      Moderate  Local  Show 


6.8 


10.8 


32.4 


16.5 


5.0 


15.3 


26.6 


3.3 


5.7 


3.7 


0.0 


8.1 


4.0 


5.1 


COLUMN  TOTAL   %  5'4 


1.7 


7.4 


8.4 


24.1 


18.3 


0.0 


9.7 


10.8 


*VoEaTs  Ba^eTon  a  weighted  sample. 


41.6 


45.4 


29.5 


34,4 


16.8 


23.9 


31.1 


31.2 


15.3 


14.4 


15.4 


24.1 


17.5 


22.7 


♦20.3 


16. 9 


17.5 


16.1 


18.3 


21.6 


13.1 


11.7 


9.5 


15.7 


33.5 


20.  b 


17.3 


in  All  but  Major 
Market  and 
Criticism 


14.0 


17.3 


15.8 


10.4 


16.8 


14.6 


13.2 


18.3 


14.5 


14t9 


interest;  Low  in 
Other  Areas 


3.4 


2.3 


1.7 


2.7 


5.9 


0.0 


5.2' 


0.0 


2.2 


3.0 


Chi  Square  ■  66.139  with  48  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  0.0422 


ROU 
10FAL 
'(M) 
% 


100.0 

(382) 


100.0 
(157) 


100.0 
(78) 


100.0 
(49) 


100.0 
(115) 


100.0 
(35) 


100.0 
(09) 


100.0 
(?5) 


100.0 


100.0 
(11M) 


0  .  J 


ERJC 


TABLE  13.    TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  BY  GENDER 


TOPICS 
Clusttr 

S  E  X 

Male 

Jo 

Female 

ROW 
TOTAL 

ot 

10 

1. 

None*  Mo  Antwef 

4.3 

4.1 

4.2 

** 
2. 

Low  Interest 

14.2 

7.7 

10.8 

**• 

High 

Interest  fn 
A11  Topics  e 

23.3 

39.7 

31.7 

4. 

Moderate  Interest 
in  All  but 
Exhibition  System 

20.7 

14.8 

17.7 

5. 

Nigh  interest 
in  All  but 
Art  History 

17.3 

17.5 

17.4 

6. 

federate  Interest 
in  All  but  Major 
Market  and 
Criticism 

17.6 

12.8 

15.1 

7. 

Moderate  local  Show 
Interest;  Low  In 
Other  Areas 

2.6 

3.5 

3.1 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(556) 

100.0 
(587) 

100.0 
(1144) 

Chi  Square  =  46.29  with  6  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  0.0000 


♦Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  14.    TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  BY  RACE* 


TOPICS 
Cluster 


t.     Mont;  No  Answer 


tow  Interest 


X  High 
ft  Interest  in 

&  ,    All  Topics 


4.     Moderate  Interest 
in  All  but 
Exhibition  Systsn 


High  Interest 
In  All  but 
Art  History 


ftoderate  Interest 
In  All  but  Uajor 
Market  and 
Criticism  


7.     Moderate  Local  Show 
Interest;  tow  In 
Other  Areas 


RACE 
NonWhite  White 

% 


9.6 


17.6 


33.5 


3.5 


12.1 


16.1 


2.5 


4.1 


10.2 


31.1 


18.8 


13.1 


14.7 


3.1 


ROW 
TOTAL 


4.6 


10.9 


31.4 


17.8 


17.5 


14.8 


3.0 


COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 


100.0 

(no) 


100.0 

(1042) 


Chi  Square  ■  20.01  with  6  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  .0028 


100.0 

(1152) 


♦Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  15.    ARTISTS  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  BY  ART  EDUCATION* 


TOPICS 


Cluster 


MF<A,  MA 
% 


I.     None;  No  Answer 


2.3 


ART  EDUCATION 

BFA,  BA,  MA 

Art  Education  Art  Classes 

%  „% 


4.5 


6.5 


Self-Taught 

% 


11.1 


ROW 
TOTAL 

% 

4.6 


*•     low  Interest 


3.  "Igh 

Interest  In 
All  topics 


4.     Moderate  Interest 
In  All  but 
Fxhlbttlon  Systnn 


10.3 


35.3 


21 .2 


10.4 


30.4 


16.3 


10.4 


31  .1 


16.1 


17.0 


16.3 


14.5 


10.9 


31.2 


17.7 


^7' 


5.     Ulyh  Interest 
In  All  but 
Art  History 


Moderate  Interest 

6.  In  All  but  Major 
Marfcet  and 

Criticism  

7.  Moderate  local  Show 
Interest;  low  In 
Other  Areas 


15.8 


13.6 


1 .4 


18.6 


17.4 


2.4 


18.6 


12.4 


5.0 


16.7 


19.0 


5.0 


17.6 


14.8 


3.0 


COLUMN  TOTAL  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

(N)  (374)  (366)  (341  )  ^83)  (1164) 

Chi  Square  =  43.45668  with  18  degrees  of  freedom 

Significance  =  0007 


O  tals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


TABLE  16.    CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  OF  SOURCES  FOR  ART  INFORMATION  USUALLY  FOLLOWED 


Cluster 

national 
.tout  na  Is 

X 

Local 
Journals 

X 

Local 
Artists 

X 

local 
TrlendS 

X 

local 
Papers 

X 

Outside 
Papers 

I 

Local 
^chon  Is 

X 

1  ocal 
Museums 
and  Art 
C  p  n  t  e  r  s 
X 

Local 
Alter- 
native 

P  X 

Outside 
f xhlbf- 
tors 

I 

PtOfPS- 
s  ional 
Meetings 

X 

Outside 
Artlsfs 

r 

Infor- 
mation 
Centers 

X 

Other 
Media 

I 

Personal 
frmwiedgp 

X 

ROW 
TOT/U 

X 

(N)* 

1. 

Had  Few  if  Any  Outside 
Sources;  Did  Not  Answer 

•  4U 

1  Q 

9A 

1  Q 

91 

•  CO 

.  C  0 

1  Q 

07 

99 

flQ 

09 

11 

■    1  1 

fi? 
•  Ul 

2. 

Rely  Primarily  on 
National  Journals,  Some 
Local  Newspapers 

3.63 

.37 

.72 

.09 

1.31 

.06 

.15 

- 

.42 

.06 

.10 

.24 

.14 

.02 

.20 

.06 

153 

3. 

Rely  Primarily  on 
Local  Artists 

.50 

.39 

3.01 

.17 

.42 

.18 

.34 

.45 

.11 

.13 

.18 

.36 

.02 

.30 

.09 

88 

4. 

Rely  Primarily  on 
National  and  Local 
Journals 

2.35 

2.53 

.71 

.09 

.37 

.12 

.27 

.30 

.04 

.06 

.15 

.12 

0.0 

.19 

.06 

113 

5. 

Rely  Primarily  on 
Local  Newspapers 

.98 

.36 

.73 

.12 

2.75 

.29 

.41 

.53 

.04 

.04 

.22 

.06 

.01 

.34 

.03 

116 

6. 

Rely  Mostly  on  National 
Journals  and  Local  Art 
Departments 

2.10 

.50 

.61 

.11 

.44 

.10 

.  19 

2.20 

.05 

.07 

.24 

.11 

.04 

.37 

.06 

135 

7. 

Rely  Primarily  on 
National  Journals  and 
Local  Artists 

2.79 

.32 

2.79 

.05 

.36 

.12 

.23 

.28 

.05 

.03 

.13 

.15 

.01 

.25 

.07 

151 

OVERALL  MEAN 


1.87      .51    1.16      .12      .75      .16    .28      .63      .06    .07      .20       .14      .02    .24  .05 


•5 


ART  FORMS 


Pointing 


Drawing 


TABLE  17.    SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  USED  FOR  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  BY  ART  FORM* 


Outs  f  (ft 
Sources 
Old  Not 
Answer 

% 


Natlord? 
Journals, 
Sone  local 
Newspapers 


19.7 


Sculpture  22.2 


Prtntmaking  11.2 


17.8 


^  -n      Photography  16.4 

-n(\  VD   


New  Forms : 
Video 

Conceptual  31.5 
Performance 
Environmental 
Instal lation 


17.5 


12.4 


17.9 


21.3 


17.0 


14.4 


Local  National  and  Local 

Artists         local  Journals  Newspapers 


National 
Journals 
ami  local  At  I 
tlpparlMnnts 


6.0 


11.8 


16.5 


14.4 


10.0 


11.1 


12.3 


11.8 


11.7 


16.5 


8.3 


16.0 


15.7 


5.3 


8.8 


15.1 


17.7 


9.5 


7.4 


10.8 


7.6 


15.2 


8.0 


5.7 


National 
Journals 
and  local 
Artists 


ROM 
lOIAt 

% 

(N) 


14.1 

20.1 
18.3 


:i.7 


19.9 


13.2 


100.0 
(382) 

100.0 

(157L 

100.0 

(78) 

1O.0 
J49) 

100.0 
(115) 


100.0 
(35) 


Crafts 


"25.0 


Multiple 
Visual  forms 


14.3 


Other  Art 
forms 


19.3 


18.0 


19.1 


14.4 


,0 


COLUMN  fOlALS  19.5 
00  % 


16.2 


12.0 


8.0 


13.7 


10.4 


9.3 


0.0 

11.9 
11.9 


13.8 


22.3 


8.9 


15.1 


11.3 


12.7 


lrj.3 


14.4 


ERJC  Chi  Square  =  57.30879  with  48  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  =  0.1681 
*Tntals  naspri  on  a  wei anted  sampl e . 


8.7 


21.1 


14.5 


16.0 


100.0 
(69) 


100.0 
(25) 


100.0 
(253) 


100.0 
(1164) 


bST 


TABLE  18.    TIME  SPENT  ON  ART  WORK  BY  EFFORTS  CLUSTER* 


HOURS  PER 

AVERAGE 

WEEK 


Ho  Effort;    Very  Little    Primarily  by     Virtually  all    Invitation,  Juried    llfgh  on  Invitation,    Invitation,  Juried  J<0W 

No  Answer     Effort  Out-    Invitation        Exhibits  by       Competition  and        Gallery  Equipment       Competition  and  TOrAL 
side  Juried    anil  Personal     Invitation        Gallery  Membership   and  Personal              Gallery  Memberships,  % 
Competition    Relationships    Only                Only                       Relationships            w/Moderate  Efforts  (N) 

in  Other  Areas 

%  %  t  t  7  %  t 


0  -  10 

32.2 

31.4 

14.5 

22.3 

32.2 

10.8 

16.8 

20.5 

» 

11  -  20 

32.8 

26.3 

22.7 

31.8 

27.7 

22.6 

30.6 

26.7 

21  -  30 

12.4 

16.2 

23.2 

19.9 

19.1 

16.9 

22.1 

19.5 

31  -  40 

10.7 

10.1 

17.6 

13.0 

12.5 

20.5 

13.9 

14.7 

41  UP 

10.9 

15.9 

22.0 

13.0 

8.4 

29.2 

16.7 

18.6 

COLUMN  TOTAL  % 
(N) 

100.0 
(96) 

100.0 
(210) 

100.0 
(321) 

100.0 
(93) 

100.0 
(49) 

100.0 
(152) 

100.0 
(221J 

100.0 
(1142) 

Chi  Square  =  80.563  with  24  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  0.0000 


*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


TABLE  19  .  TIME  SPENT  ON  ART  WORK  BY  CONSIDERATIONS  CLUSTER* 

CONSIDERATIONS  CLUSTERS 


COLUMN  TOTAL  %  100.0 
(N)  (86) 


100.0 
(144). 


100.0 
(250) 


100.0 
(70) 


100.0 
(170) 


100.0 
(140)  { 


HOURS  PER 

AVERAGE 

WEEK 

Ctnwdtfed  Now  ol  Them; 
Mo  Amwtf 

% 

Gm  Lilllt  CohuJmiUoh 
t«  Any  f Kim 

% 

U*uaay  <Uv#  Contrition 
ti  AH  FictOfi 

% 

C«mid#ft4  Ouftlity  if  w«k 
Slwwii  U  Sf  ict  Almoit 
Attt»yi,  md  Ct«N('kUity 
sn4  Rtputilloa  »l  S*«c* 
Moduli  tly 

UiutNy  o>  Afctp  Cm-         C«tUM«l  HiU  fuim  fo„  Modtiili  Co.ilJ.n 

»W«.«  Com^lkiUily,  QuiUiy  Only  SoimiIuwi                ,„  aj|  f,tl(lll 

■1  Waik  Shown.  Mi|Htt*ttM 

•1  Spiel  *»<  Still,  tntf 

Exhibitor  Uafaut»4luf 

Hitli 

!                              *  * 

ROW 
TOTAL 

* 

0  -  10 

32.7 

39.8 

11.5 

21.8 

14.5 

21.9 

17.5  „ 

20.5 

11  -  20 

33.3 

30.3 

21.4 

20.9 

20.1 

30.4 

30.9 

26.7 

21  -  30 

17.3 

9.8 

23.7 

19.9 

23.6 

19.0 

19.2 

19.5 

31  -  40 

8.4 

6.0 

19.4 

18.4 

16.5 

13.2 

15.8 

14.7 

41  UP 

8.3 

14.1 

24.0 

18.9 

25.2 

15.4 

16.6 

18.6 

100.0 
(283) 


100.0 


Ch1  Square  =  99.226  with  24  degrees  of  freedom. 
3   Significance  =  0.0000 


*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


0 

ERIC 
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5 
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TABLE  20.    ARTISTS'  EFFORTS  BY  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST* 

TOPICS  CLUSTERS- 


EFFORTS 
Cluster 

None;  No  Answer 
% 

low  Interest  In 
local  Artists 
and  Art  Scene  = 

% 

Substantial 
interest  In 
All  topics 

X 

Moderate  Interest 
In  All  Topics  but 
the-  Exhibition 
System 

X 

Moderate  Interest 
In  Al 1  Topics  'but 
Art  History 

«> 

X 

low  to  Moderate 
Interest  In  All 
Topics 

X 

High  Interest  In  local 
Spaces;  Moderate  Interest 
In  Other  Topics  Except 
Exhibition  Systom  and 
Art  History 

t 

ROW 
TOTAL 

% 

1. 

No  Effort;  No  Answer 

35.4 

15.2 

4.7 

10.9 

6.0 

5.0 

18.5 

9.3 

2. 

Very  Utile  Elfort  Out- 
side Juried  Compe'ition 

21  .7 

18.3 

16.6 

18.3 

17.7 

20.5 

29.9 

13.5 

3. 

Primarily  by  Invitation 
and  Personal  Relationships 

'7.6 

24.-6 

30.4 

?3.2 

30.7 

34.8 

19.4 

27.7 

4- 

Virtually  All  Exhibits  by 
Invitation  Only 

20.2 

13.7 

4.3 

9.8 

7,8 

4.5 

16.8 

3.1 

5. 

Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  Gallery 
Membership  Only 

5.7 

2.0 

r  5.4 

3.3 

4.0 

3.5 

8.0 

4.2 

G. 

High  on  Invitation, 
Gallery  Equipment  and 
Personal  Relationships 

5.7  , 

12.3 

13.1 

15.3 

15.6 

12.6 

3.7 

13.1 

7. 

Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 
tition ami  Gallery  Member- 
ships, With  Moderate  w 
Efforts  in  Other  Areas 

3.6 

13.9 

25.6 

19.1 

18.1 

19.1 

3.7 

14.1 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(63) 

100.0 
(127) 

100.0 
(363) 

100.0 
(206) 

100.0 
(204) 

100.0 
(174) 

100.0 
(35) 

100.0 
(1172) 

ERIC     *Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


TABLE  21.    ARTISTS'  EFFORTS  BY  NETWORKS  USEu  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  :XPOSURE  OPPORTUNITIES* 

METWORK  CLUSTERS 


Little        Self-    Other  Artists     Other        Show's     Other  Artists 
Use  of     Relent    Publications     Artists    Exhibitor  and 
Networks 


EFFORTS 

Cluster 


% 


Self-reliant 
% 


Friends 
and 


% 


% 


Self-Reliant     Self-Reliant   .  • 


ROM 
TOTAL 


I.     No  Ellort;  No  Answer  79.8 


2.6 


7.5 


4.0 


0.0 


2.     Very  Little  Ellorl  Out- 
side Juried  Competition    ^5 . 9 


11.4 


11.5 


10.2 


14.0 


% 
6.2 

13.5 


0.0 


3.     Primarily  by  Invitation 
and  Personal  Relationships 


19.7 


16.  U 


H.5 


11.0 


11.  b 


Ntf  i 


4.     Virtually  All  Exhibits  by 
invitation  Only 


54.3 


12.2 


n  g 


2.1 


12.6 


19.4 
4.8 


3.6* 

7.8 

4.8 


_~/_  (N) 
100.0 

.  (ioa)~. 

100.0 
(217) 

ioo.o" 

(324) 

TooTo 

(95) 


5.  Invitation,  Juried  Compe-  „  - 
lilion  and  Galhny  Jy,b 
Membership  Only 


11.9 


23.7 


2.6 


2.6 


19.5 


0.0 


100,0 
(50) 


G.     High  on  Invitation, 
Gallery  Equipment  and 
Personal  Relationships 


16.9 


22.2 


8.1 


7.2 


18.7 


19.1 


7.8 


7.     Invitation,  Juried  Compo 

lilion  and  Gallery  Meinher^l  .8 
ships.  With  Moderate 
Ellnrts  in  Other  Areas 


6.2 


19.8 


12.9 


17.0 


19.5 


2.9 


100.0 
(154) 


100.0 
(224) 


t 


TOTAL  % 
(N) 


32.0 
(375) 


12.4 
(145) 


13.5 
(158) 


9.0 
(105) 


12.6 
(148) 


15.9 
(186) 


4.7  100.0 
(55)  (1172) 


Chi  Square  =  259.965  with  36  degrees  of  frc  dom 
Significance  =  0.0000 


EBJC^^  based  on  a  weighted  sample 


TABLE  22.    SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  USED  FOR  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  BY  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST* 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


TOPICS 
Cluster 

Outside 
Sources 
Old  Not 
Answer 

% 

National 
Journals, 
Some  local 

t 

local 
Artists 

X 

National  and 
local  Journals 

t 

local 

Newspapers 
t 

National 
Journals 
aoil  local  ftrl 
Departments 

% 

National 
Journals 
and  local 
Artists 

1 

nun 

JOfAt 

% 

1  Ml 

t 

90.8 

2  1 

2  4 

2  4 

'a  n 
V 

100.0 
(63)  . 

2. 

Low  Interest  In  Local 
Artists  and  Art  Scene 

44.1 

4.8 

17.7 

3.1 

12.8 

5.2 

12.2 

100.0 
(127) 

3. 

Substantial  Interest  In 
All  Topics 

8.8 

17.2 

9.2 

12.6 

13.8 

14.3 

24.1 

100.0 
(363) 

J 

0 

Moderate  Interest  In 
AH  Topics  But  the 
Exhibition  System 

9.6 

23.9 

8.3 

14.7 

12.3 

21.7 

9.6 

100.0 
(206) 

6. 

Moderate  Interest  In 
AN  Topics  But  Art 
History 

«  8.5 

18.0 

9.5 

17.5 

13.9 

14.9 

17.7 

100.0 
(204) 

e. 

Low  to  Moderate 
Interest  In  All  Topics 

17.8 

18.5 

8.5 

11.4 

12.9 

15.4 

15.6 

100.0 
(1741 

7. 

High  Interest  In  Local 
Spacrs;  Moderate  Interest 
In  Oilier  Topics  Except 
Exhibition  System  and 
Art  History 

44.5 

11.7 

0.0 

10.2 

14.8 

18.8 

0.0 

100.0 
(35) 

•  > 

COLUMN  TOTAL  * 

19.5 

16.4 

9.3 

12.0 

12.6 

14.4 

15.9 

 f-r  ' — 

100.0 
(1172) 

9 

ERIC 


Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample.' 


TABLE  23.    ARTISTS1  CONSIDERATIONS  REGARDING  EXPOSURE  OPPORTUNITIES  BY  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST* 


Outside  National 

Sources  Journals, 

^  ~r_-  Otd  Not  Some  local 

CONSI  DERATIONS         j^er  Newspapers 
Cluster 

X  % 


local  National  and  local 

Artists  local  Journals  Newspapers 


National 
Journals 


N<i  If  0119 1 
Journals 


and  local  Arf  and  local 
Departments  Artists 


1.    Considered  Nona  ol  Them; 

No  Answer  20 .6 


5.2 


4.2 


4.5 


6.1 


5.3 


3.4 


ROW 
IOIAI 

% 

(N) 


7.9 


2.    Gave  Utile  Commutation 
to  Any  Factor 


22.5 


10.9 


9.0 


9.7 


13.8 


13.4 


4.5 


12.6 


3.    Usually  Gave  Consideration 
to  All  Factors 


12.7 


25.8 


28.7 


17.1 


18.8 


20.8 


30.5 


21.6 


Consideted  Quality  of  Work 
Shown  In  Space  Almost 
Always,  and  Compatibility 
and  Reputation  of  Space 
Moderately 


13.2 


5.2 


5.1 


5.3 


7.7 


4.4 


2.9 


6.6 


6.    Usually  or  Always  Con- 
sidered Compatibility,  Quality 
of  Work  Shown,  deputation 
of  Space  and  Staff,  and 
Exhibitor  Understanding 
Ideals 


9.1 


18.5 


17.1 


16.2 


8.7 


15.0 


20.3 


14.8 


8.    Considered  Most  Factors 
Only  Somotimcs 


11  .8 


10.8 


11  .1 


11  .1 


15.5 


18.3 


6.2 


12.0 


7.    Gave  Moderate  Considera- 
tion to  All  Factors  1 


10.2 


23.6 


24.7 


36.0 


29.5 


22.9 


32.3 


24.6 


COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 


100. 0 
(229) 


100.0 
(132) 


100.0 
(109) 


100.0 
(141) 


100.0 
(148) 


JvERIC 


Chi  Square  =  193.16035  with  36  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  =  0.0000 


♦Tojtals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


100.0 
(168) 


100.0 

JIM) 


593 


100.0 
J11J21 


TABLE  24.    ARTISTS1  EFFORTS  BY  USE  OF  INFORMATION  SOURCES  FOR  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST* 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


EFFORTS  CLUSTER 


Outside 
Sources 
Old  Not 

Answer 


National 
Journals, 
Some  Local 
Newspapers 


local  National  awl  local 

Artists         local  Journals  Newspapers 


Nail nnal 
Journals 
and  local  Art 
ftepartwumts 


Naif nnal 
Journals 
and  focal 
Artists 


1.    No  Effort;  No  Answer 

14.6 

10.7 

3.5 

5.3 

12.6 

7.1 

6.9 

9.3\ 

2.     Very  little  Effort  Out- 
side Juried  Competition 

22.0 

17.4 

20.7 

19.4 

14.6 

20.7 

14.6 

18.5  \^ 

3.    Primarily  by  Invitation 
and  Personal  Relationships 

18.2 

26.9 

39.8 

2&8 

15.5 

25.2 

43.3 

27.7 

4.    Virtually  Ail  Exhibits  by 
Invitation  Only 

16.9 

6.5 

4.5 

4.0 

12.8 

5.5 

3.1 

8.1 

5.    Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  Gallery  v 

Mnmh nr«h in  Dnlvr 
ifiuiiiuui }i up  uiiiy 

5.5 

2.5 

5.1 

4.0 

6.6 

4.0 

2.5 

4.2 

C.     High  on  Invitation, 
Gallery  Equipment  and 
Personal  Relationships 

11  .0 

21.6 

9.9 

13.2 

13.7 

10.3 

10.8 

13.1 

7.    Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  Gallery  Mc  *ber 
ships,  With  Moderate 
Efforts  in  Other  Areas 

11  .7 

14.4 

16.5 

24.4 

24.1 

27.3 

18.9 

19.1 

V 

COLUMN  TOTAL 

100.0 
(229) 

100.0 
(192) 

100.0 
(109) 

100.0 
(141) 

100.0 
(148) 

100.0  ^ 
(168)  J 

100.0 
(186) 

100.0 
(1172) 

Q      *Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 

ERJC 


KJ  *J 


FABLE  25.    EFFORTS  USED  TO  GET  EXHIBITED  BY  EXPERIENCE  AS  AN  ARTISTS* 


EFFORTS  Cluster 


0-3 


4-6 


YEARS 
7-10  11-15 


16-20 


t.    No  Elfort;  No  Aicwer 


5. -5 


27.1 


2.     Very  Little  Effort  Out- 
ride Juried  Competition 


19.2  3.9 

 -fe  


16.5 


10.1 


17.6 


27.3 


20.3 


10.5 


14.1 


3.    Primarily  by  Invitation 

and  Personal  flelalionships  « •  I 


17.5 


25.8 


19.5 


12.1 


17.0 


4.    Virtually  All  Exhibits  by 
Invitation  Only 


1.6 


9.5 


16.0 


19.1 


16.8 


37.0 


ROW 

2)  or  more  TOTAL 

27.9  100% 

 ,  (91).- 

100% 
(206) 


100% 
(316) 


100% 
(93) 


5.     Invitation,  Juried  Compe 
tition  and  Gallery 
Membership  Only 


5.7 


12.3 


19.3 


15.1 


6.6 


41.0 


100% 
(46) 


6.     High  on  Invitation, 
Gallery  Equipment  and 
Personal  Relationships 


3.3 


13.5  12.7 


18.1 


16.2 


7.     Invitation,  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  Gallery  Member- 
ships. With  Moderate 
Efforts  in  Other  Areas 


7.2 


17.0 


21.7 


18.8 


14.6 


COLUMN  TOTAL  % 


6.8 


16.8 


21.9 


17.8 


13.4 


36.2 


20.7 


23.3 


100% 
(149) 


100% 
(213) 


1121 


Chi  Square  =  90.874  with  30  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  0.0000 


*Total  based  on  a  weighted,  sample. 

t  no  • 

U  v/  \J 


TABLE  26. 

ARTISTS'  EFFORTS  BY  MODE  OF  SELECTION  TO  MOST  RECENT  SHOW 
a                   _                        MODE  OF  SELECTION 

w 

EFFORTS 
Cluster 

Selected  to 
Open-Juried 
Shows 

Had  an 
Agreement 
w/a  Dealer 

% 

Selected 
On  Ra<;i<; 
of  Gallery 
Membership 

% 

Received 

I n v \ tat  innc 
I  MV  1  La  L  1  Uif b 

% 

Entered  Non- 
Competitive 
Shows 

% 

ROW 
TOTAL 

i 

1. 

No  Elfurt;  No  Answer 

20.9 

25.6 

23.3 

14.0 

16.3 

100.0 
(43) 

2. 

Very  tittle  EHoil  Out 
side  Juried  Competition 

4.8 

31.9 

36.5 

13.1 

100.0 
(129) 

3. 

Primarily  by  Invitation 
and  Personal  Relationships 

5.7 

18.6 

4.7 

59.9 

; 

100.0 
(285) 

• 

4. 

Virtually  All  Exhibits  by 
Invitation  Only 

12.6 

13.3 

9.2 

55.4 

10.6 

100.0 
(  75) 

5. 

Invitation.  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  Gallery 
Membership  Only  ^ 

3.1 

43.5 

22.8 

19.8 

10.8 

100.0 
(42) 

— r  i\3  ■ 
•0  CO 

6. 

High  on  Invitation, 
Gallery  Equipment  and 
Personal  Relationships 

35.1 

4.6 

3.0 

50.3 

7.0 

100.0 
(131) 

7. 

Invitation.  Juried  Compe- 
tition and  Gallery  Member- 
ships, With  Moderate 
Efforts  in  Other  Areas 

2.4 

23.3 

35.2 

27.3 

12.0 

100.0 
(202) 

COLUMN  TOTAL  % 
(N) 

1&.4 
(94) 

20.9 
(190) 

14.0 
M271 

43.6 

11.1 
(101) 

100.0 
J907J 

!  593 

Chi  Square  =  335.54785  with  36  degrees  of  freedom. 

Significance  = 

0.0000 

ERJ.C 

*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 

TABLE  27.    LOCATION  OF  RECENT  SHOW  BY  ARTISTS'  CONSIDERATIONS  REGARDING  EXPOSURE  OPPORTUNITIES* 

TYPE  OF  SPACE 

Museum     Public     Commercial     Artist-Run     Alternative     Fairs     Other        ROW        ~  X 
Space        Gallery         Gallery  Space  Spaces  TOTAL 

CONSIDERATIONS  %  %  %  %  %  %  %  % 

Cluster  (N) 


1. 

Considered  None  of  Them; 
No  Answer 

16.8 

21 

.5 

11 

2 

25 

8 

8 

2 

8 

.9 

8 

.7 

J  100.0 
*   (44)  ' 

2. 

Gave  Little  Consideration 
to  Any  Factor 

*12.0 

32 

.4 

20 

3 

13 

8 

7 

4 

8 

3 

6 

5- 

100.0 
(108) 

3. 

Usually  Gave  Consideration 
to  All  Factors 

16.8 

22 

.2 

32 

5 

7 

8 

11 

2 

4 

4 

5 

1 

100.0 
(208) 

V 

'  4.     Considered  Quality  of  Work 

Shown  in  Space  Almost  1 00 . 0 

Always,  and  Compatibility    15  J         39.2  12.7  13.4  7  7  95  2.3 

(56) 

"and  Reputation  of  Space 
vf\  •  Moderately 

IX>   6  —  — —  — —  


Exhibitor  Understanding 
Ideals 


C4£ 


5.     Usually  or  Always  Con- 
sidered Compatibility,  Quality 
of  Work  Shown,  Reputation 

of  Space  and  Staff,  and '        .  ,         „    „  100.0 


18.6        20.2  38.3  5.3  11.9  3.9        1.9  (149) 


6.     Considered  Most  Factors  1 00 . 0 

^  Only  Sometimes  16.1         25.2  18.6  23.2  9.2  5.1         2.6  (109) 


7.     Gave  Moderate  Considera-  100.0 
tion  to  All  Factors  13.6         28.5  20.0  19.2  9.0  6,1         3.7  (242) 


COLUMN  TOTAL  %       15.4        26.1  24.8  14.2  9.6  5.<8        4.0  100.0 

.    -  (916) 


1 


^  Chi -Square  =  95.03122  with  42  degrees  of  freedom.   Significance  =  0.0000  POI 

ERJC  0  VkJ1 

mamam    *jotals  based  on  a  weighted  sample.  iQ 


TABLE  28.    EXPOSURE  PATTERNS  BY  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST* 


EFFORTS  CLUSTERS 

EXPOSURE  \ 
CLUSTERS 

• 

Ha  Effort  1 
No  Answer 

X 

Very  Ltttle 
Effort  Oq't- 
slde  Juried 
Competition 

r  1 

Primarily  by 
Jnvttetton 
and  Personal 
Relationships 

% 

Virtually  #11 
Exhibits  by 
Invitation 
Only 

% 

Invitation,  Juried 
Competition  and 
Gallery  Membership 
Only 

% 

Htoh  on  Invitation, 
Gallery  iqu1p«ent 
and  Pcrsonel 
Rel at lonshlps 

X 

j  Invitation,  Juried 
Competition  and 
Gallery  Memberships , 
w/Hoderete  Efforts 
in  Other  Areas 
% 

row 

TOTAL 

J 

I. 

Low  Exhibitions 

57.2 

44.9 

28.1 

37.4 

26.2 

39.5 

1A  Q 
J*t  .7 

1 

fctjhm  Exhibitions  in 
Traditional  Spaces 

9.8 

9.7 

17.8 

9.1 

10.5 

13.6 

12.3 

12.9 

3. 

High  Exhibitions  in 

8  2 

2.0 

7.8 

1  1 

0.9 

7.6 

4.3 

5.9 

(Traditional  Spaces 

Lira*  Graua  In 
Aittrnathrt  Spicti  or 
Cooperatives, 

7  1 

3.5 

9.8 

3.7 

7.4 

5.7 

5. 

One-Pe:w..  irf  Smell 
Group  in  Public  Spacts 

5.7  " 

7.8 

4.9 

10.9 

9.3  ' 

5.8 

7.1  m 

7.3 

6. 

Large  Group  in 
Tradition*!,  Altirnativis, 

Pni%n*rilh#M  nr  "Oihff '* 

Spate* 

0.0 

4.3 

3.4 

2.7- 

4.4 

2.8 

3.? 

3.3 

7# 

Mniforitt  Evhihittnn* 

With  Large  Group  in 
3)iditionit  Spices 

• 

11  ft 

cU.O 

1Q  ? 

18.4 

• 

,  '  18.3 

11.1 

17.8 

8. 

High  Exhibitions  in 
Ail  Typtt  of  Spacas 

0.0 

0.8 

2.5 

1.1 

0.5 

0.9 

rt  rt 
*  0.0 

i  *i 
i .  J 

9. 

Moderate  Exhibitions 

7.7 

13.2 

6.6 

10.8 

14.4 

6.5 

11.1 

9.6 

in  Small  Group  Museum 

or  Ona-Ptrton  Private 

Gallery  Shows 

10. 

OnePetson  "Other" 
Space  and  Large 
Group  Shows 

0.0 

2.4 

1.3 

2.i 

*  0.6 

1.4 

0.0 

1 .4 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(63) 

100.0 
(127) 

100.0 
(363) 

100.0 
(206) 

100.0 
(204) 

100.0 
(174) 

100.0  e 
US) 

100.0 
(1172) 

KB 

m 

CO 

o 

o 


r— 

r— 

m 


"Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample.  Chi  Square  «  101.81  with  54  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  »  0.0001 


/ 
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TABLE  29.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST* 


None;  No  Answer 


WEIGHTED 
NUMBER  OF 
.*  SHOWS 


0  -  10 


45.1 


TOPICS  CLUSTERS 

low  Interest  in  Local      Substantial  Interest  In    Moderate  Interest  In      High  Interest  in  Local       Moderate  Interest  in  Low  to  Moderate 

All  Topics  But  the        spaces;  Moderate  Interest  All  Topics  But  Art   Interest  in  All  Topics 


Artists  and  Art  Scene      AH  Topics 


39.8 


20.2 


Exhibition  System 


25.8 


In  Other  Topics  Except     History  1 
Exhibition  System  and 
Art  History 


% 


25.6 


32.0 


39.6 


27,9 


-nil 

t 


20 


CO 


-  21-30 


26.1 


17.4 


23.9 


23.8 


29.8 


18.7 


28.3 


25.9 


24.9 


20.2 


27.8 


19.7 


28.5 


24.0 


27.5 


21.0 


31  -  40 


11.4 


7.2 


17.2 


9.8 


17.4 


7.1 


3.7 


12.6 


41  or  more  o.O 


5.2 


14.1 


10.2 


12.0 


13.4 


4.3 


10.9 


COLUMN  TOTAL     100  0 
(N)  (63) 


100.0 
(127) 


100.0 
(363) 


100.0 
(206) 


100.0 
(204) 


Chi  Square  =  67.69432  with  24  degrees  of  freedom.    Significance  =  0.12017 


Jntals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 

ERIC 


100.0 
(174) 


100.0 
(35) 
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TABLE  30.    EXPOSURE  PATTERNS  BY  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  USED  FOR  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST* 


EXPOSURE 
CLUSTERS 


,  Outside  National 

Sources  Journals, 

Old  Mot  SomeUocal 

Answer  Newspapers 


National 


Local  National  ai»d  local 

Artists        Local  Journals     Newspapers  Journals 

and  local  Art  and  local 
Departments  Artists 


National  *<*J 
Journals  I0,ftl 


9.    ModMite  Exhibitions 
In  Smalt  Group  Mutnim 
or  Ont-Parton  Frlvite 
Oaftery  Shorn 


11  .0 


13.5 


7.8 


11.3 


7.6 


10.0 


IC.    One  tenon  "Othtr" 
Spaca  and  larga 

Group  Shorn 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


2.6 


2.2 


1.2 


1      \G'Jw      COLUMN  TOTAL         100.0  100.0 
9    (N)   (229)    v  (192) 

:RJC  *Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


100.0 
(109) 


100.0 
(HI) 


100.0 
(146) 


100.0 
(168) 


4.7 


0.8 


% 
(N) 


t  I.    tow  Exhibitions 

43.2 

28.7 

41.0 

23.7 

40.6 

34.5 

31.9 

34.9 

t    Medium  Exhibitions  In 
Tradition^  Spectt 

11  o 

1  1  .o 

13.3 

14.9 

10.2 

9.8 

17.5 

X    Itifh  Exhibitions  In 
Traditional  Spictf 

c  c 
6.b 

4.5 

9.2 

5.6 

5.5 

3.3 

5.9 

4.    Litft  Group  In 
Alfernatlva  Spaces  or 
Cooperative! 

2.8 

4.6 

8.6 

5.5 

7.2 

6.6 

7.0 

5.7 

5.     One  Perron  In  Smell 
Group  in  Public  Spices 

6.9 

7.1 

8.2 

7.0 

4.7 

7.5 

9.5 

7.3 

6.    large  Group  In 

Traditional,  Alternatives, 
Cooperatives  or  "Other" 
Spaces 

2.7 

3.2 

3.2 

3.5 

5.3 

5.2 

0.7 

3.3 

7.     Moderate  Exhibitions 
With  Large  Group  In 
Tradltlnnal  Spaces 

13.1 

20.6 

12.4 

21.7 

15.6 

17.4 

22.9 

17.8 

8.    Utah  Exhibitions  In 
Alt  Types  of  Spaces 

0.6 

2.0 

0.0 

0.7 

1.0 

2.4 

1.6 

1.3 

9.6 


1.4  CO 


100.0  100.0 
(186)  (1172) 


Chi  Square  -  71.348  with  54  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  ■  0.057 


0 


TABLE  3!.    WEIGHTED  EXHIBITION  RECORD  BY  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  USED  TOR  TOPICS  Of  INTEREST * 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


WEIGHED 
NUMBER  Or 
EXHIBITIONS 


Outside  National  Local 

Sources  Journals  t  Art  Is  ts 

Did  Not  Some  Local 

Answer  Newspapers 


National  and  loc?f  National 
Local  Journals     Newspapers  Journals 


National 
Journals 


and  Local  Art  and  Local  ROW 
Departments  Artists  TOTAL 


CO 

Km  ° 


0  -  10 


11  -  20 


21  -  30 


31  -  40 


41  or  more 


COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 


35.5 


27.2 


26.6 


26.2 


26  J 


30.0 


16.7 


27.2 


11.5 


10.7 


10.0 


8.8 


100.0 
(223) 


100.0 
(132) 


Chi  Square  =  44.52055  with  24  degrees  of  freedom. 
Significance  =  0.0066 


Motals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 


11.4 


17.1 


14.9 


100.0 
(103) 


23  J 


28.9 


20.5 


11.5 


15.9 


100.0 
(141) 


37.7 


27.0 


17.3 


11.5 


6.6 


100.0 
(U8) 


23.4 


30.1 


23.0 


13.2 


10.4 


100.0 
(168) 


?0.0 


26.1 


27.0 


H.7 


12  J 


100.0 
(186) 


C93 


27.9 


27.5 


21.0 


12.6 


10.9 


100.0 
)H72) 
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TABLE  32.    ART  INCOME  BY  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST* 


TOPICS  CLUSTERS 


ART  INCOME 

None;  No  Answer 
t 

tow  Interest  In 
Local  Artists 
and  Art  Scene 

t 

Substantial 
Interest  In 
All  Topics 

t 

Moderate  Interest 
in  All  Topics  but 
the  exhibition 
System 

% 

Moderate  Interest 
In  All  Topics  but 
Art  History 

X 

low  to  Moderate 
Interest  In  All 
Topics 

1 

High  Interest  In  local 
Spaces;  Moderate  Interest 
In  Other  Topics  Except 
Exhibition  System  and 

1  t~  A      lit*  .  ~t  M  ■  j 

Art  History 

1 

ROW 
TOTAL 

% 

No  Art  Income 

c  *7  n 
D/.  0 

A1  O 

OO  0 

cc .  c 

OA  C 

91  n 
c  1  .U 

IP  c 
1  O .  O 

Oc  •  O 

C  U  .  1 

$          1  -  bUU 

7  7 

11  £ 
11*0 

17  Q 
1  /  .  O 

99  J 

9n  9 

IP  Q 

I  o .  y 

13.4 

i  a  n 

cm          l  nnn. 
501    -      1 ,000 

J.o 

Q  Q 

9.8. 

1  t>  .  4 

1*3  7 

1  q  n 
lo .  U 

10.0 

1  4  R 

14  ^ 

i    nm          o  nnn 

1 ,001  -    I ,000 

8.9 

it  .3 

1  /I  c 
14 .  5 

11  A 
II  .4 

7  /I 
/  .  4 

1  U .  O 

1Q  1 
17.1 

1 1  7 

o   nm           a  nnn 

2,001  -  4,000 

c  o 

6.8 

in  n 
10.0 

1  Q  C 

1  J  .0 

o.  4 

1/1  A 

II  . o 

1  1,  Q 

11  8 

4,001  -  10,000 

6.2 

9.6 

ft  6 
o .  u 

9  9 

10.5 

4.3 

9.8 

10,001  or  more 

9.8 

5.4 

8.0 

6.1 

8.3 

14.2 

0.0 

8.3 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(N) 

100.0 
(63) 

100.0 
(127) 

100.0 
(363) 

100.0 
(206) 

100.0 
(204) 

100.0 
(174) 

100.0 
(35) 

100.0 
(1172) 

Chi  Square  =  93.97369  with  36  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  =  0.000 

CIO 

o  „   

iTs  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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TABLE  33.  ART 

INCOME  BV  SOURCES  Of  INFORMATION  USED  FOR  101'ICS  Of  INTEREST* 

nut  iiitf'Hiii 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Outside 
Sources 
Did  Not 
Answer 

National 
Journals, 
Some  Local 
Newspaper  s 

Local 

Art !  SIS 

National  and 
Local  Journals 

Local 
"  Newspapers 

National 
Journals 
and  Local  Art 
Departments 

National 
Journals 
and  Local 
Artists 

ROW 
TOfAl 

% 

X 

X 

.  X 

X 

t 

% 

X 

No  Art  Income 

41.9 

15.6 

31.2 

22.3 

2J.4 

22.8 

22.5 

26.1 

$        1  -  ri00v 

13.2 

16.2 

22.8 

17.5 

23.  R 

15.8 

20.9 

18.0 

501  -  1,000 

10.3 

13.3 

7.3 

15.9 

16.8 

17.7 

16.0 

14.3 

1,001  -  2,000 

11.8 

13.7 

14.1 

12.6 

9.7 

9.2 

11  4 

11.7 

2,001  -  4,000 

10.2 

11.0 

7.6 

13.4 

8.3 

17.4 

13.6 

11,8 

M    flit,             ,  f  rtr\r\ 

#,001  -  10,000 

5.6 

18.4 

12.1 

5.5 

10.2 

8.1 

8.9 

•  0.8 

10,001  or  more 

6.9 

11.7 

4.9 

12.8 

8.1 

9.0 

4.6 

8.3 

COUM  TOTAL 
(M) 

100.0 
(229) 

100.0 
092) 

100.0 
(109) 

100.0 
(141) 

100.0 
(M8) 

100.0 
(168)  ' 

1  on  n 
1  vU  .0 

(186) 

tun  n 

(M72) 

Chi  Square  - 

98.516  with  36  degrees  of  freedom 

.    Signi  ficance 

=  .0000. 

9 
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*Totals  based  on  a  weighted  sample. 
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CLUSTER  ANALYSIS 
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The  following  is  a  more  detailed  narrative  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Howard-Harris  cluster  program  used  in  this 
study.    This 'description  is  taken  directly  from  Gary  Ford,  "Pattern 
of  Competition  Within  the  Computer  Industry:  A  Cluster  Analytic 
Approach,"  State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo,  June  1973,  with 
the  permission  of  the  author; 


P  1  r 
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THE  HOWARD-HARRIS  CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  PROGRAM 

f        1  - 

Cluster  analysis  is  concerned  with  grouping  simi lar  objects. 
"Its  usual  objective  is  to  separate  objects  into  groups  such  that  each 
object  is  more  like°other  objects  in  its  group  than  like  objects  out- 
side the  group.    Cluster  analysis  is  thus  ultimately  concerned  with 
classification  and  its  techniques  are  part  of  tne  field  of  numerical 
taxonomy."    Typical ly,.  clustering  procedures  ass. 3:;  objects  to  one 
and  only  one  class  and  objects  within  the  class  are  assumed  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  one  another  on  the  basis  of  the  underlying  struc- 
ture of  the  data  describing  the  objects.    When  performing  cluster 
analysis,  the  research**    ^s  assuming  that  the  data  are  heterogeneous 
and  that  homogeneous  grrips  exist  within  the  total  sample.  However, 
wiht  cluster  analysis  th-re  is  no  prior  information  on  g^oup  definition. 
On  the  basis  of  this  broad  description  of  the  goals  of  cluster  analysis, 
we  must  identify  the  major  problems  associated  with  its  use. 

An  important  problem  concerns  the  measure  of  intei  object  similarity 
to  be  used.    Most  clustering  procedures  use  pairwise  measures  of  proximity 
which  generally  fall  into  two  classes:  (1)  distance-type  measures,  and 
(2)  matching  type  measures.*  ' 


Distance  type  measures  are  appropriate  when  the  objects  being 
clustered  can  be  viewed  as  points  in  multidimensional  :;.  re.  The 
formula  for  the  Euclidean  distance  function  is: 

_  1/2 

2 


d.  .  = 
3-J 


r 
k=l 


(X..    -  X..  ) 
lk  3k 
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*The  second  class  proximity  measures  are  appropriate  for  data  which 
are  nominally  scaled  and  'is  of  no  relevance  to  this  study. 
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where  X^,        are  the  projections  of  points  i  and  j  on  dimensions 

k  (k=l,  2,  . ..,  4) •    To  eliminate  the  problem  of  variables  being  measured 

in  different  units,  the  distance  formula  is  usually  applied  after 

each  variable  has  been  standardized  to  zero  mean  u.nd  unit  standard 

deviation . 

The  use  of  the  Euclidean  distance  measure  technically  assumes 
that  the  variables  describing  objects  are  uncorrelated.    Where  variables 
are  correlated,  those  dimensions  are  impl icitly  being  weighted  heavier 
than  uncorrelated  variables.  . 


FinaWy,  the  Euclidean  distance  measure  preserves  all  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  original  data  matrix.    Therefore,  if/ 
the  assumptions  surrounding  its  use  can  be  met,  it  is  a  desirable 
distance  method  to  use.1 


£he  dimensionality  of  the  original  space  by  eliminating  some  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  original  Hata  matrix. 

A  second  important  problem  with  cluster  analysis  concerns  the 


weight  which  is  given  to  each  dimension  in  the  clustering  procedure. 
It  should  be  noted  that  unless  the  researcher  has  explicitly  determined 
that  uncorrelated  variables  (or  dimensions)  are  used  to  describe  objects, 
the  actual  weight  being  given  to  each  dimension  is  unknown.    For  this 
reason,  principal  components  factor  analysis  is  often  performed  on  the 
original  data  matrix,  and  the  objects  are  expressed  in  terms  of  factor 


Other  distance  measures  have  also  been  proposed.  Hcwever^any 


of  these  distance  measures  have  the  undesirable  property 
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scores  for  clustering.    With  this  procedure  the  analyst  knows  that 
each  factor  is  uncorrected  and  weighted  equally.    At  this  point  the 
analyst  also  ...ay  want  to  weight  some  variables  heavier  than  others, 
and  can  by  multiplying  each  dimension  by  a  constant  expressing  its 
desired  relative  weight. 

A  third  major  problem  with  clustering  procedures  concerns  the 
criteria  which  are  used  to  form  clusters.    There  are  many  different 
algorithms  and  computational  routines  available  for  performing  clustering. 
The  two  most  often  used  classes  of  clustering  programs  can  be  identified 
as  hierarchical  methods  and  connectivity  methods. 

Hierarchical  methods  usually  start  out  with  one  point  at  the 
first  level  and  add  the  closest  point  to  it  at  the  second  level,  and 
so  on,  with  the  criteria  for  clustering  being  minimizing  the  diameter 
of  the  cluster.    Eventually  all  points  form  one  large  cluster.    If  no 
points  are  close  enough  to  the  starting  cluster  according  to  some 
predetermined  criteria,  a  second  cluster  is  started.    This  process  is 
continued  until  all  points  are  accounted  for.    Hierarchical  methods 
may  also  start  with  one  large  cluster  including  all  points,  and  divide 
into  two  clusters  anT^hen  into  three  clusters,  etc.,  on  the  basis  of 
average  within  cluster  distance.    The  objective  in  these  programs  is 
^minimize  the  reduction  in  the  within  cluster  .sums  of  squared  distances 

Connectivity  methods  develop  linkage  of  points  based  on  interpoint 
distances.    The  two  closest  points  form  a  cluster,  then  the  next  closest 
points  form  a  cluster,  then  the  next  closest  point  is  linked  on  these 
two,  and  so  on.    This  process  continues  until  all  points  are  in  one 
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cluster  or  until  no  point  is  close  enough  to  the  first  cluster  to  be 
linked  to  it  according  to  sorao  prespecified  criteria-    The  two  closest 
remaining  points  tre  then  taken  as  the  start  of  the  second  cluster  and 
the  process  is  continued,  until  all  points  are  clustered.    The  result 
of  ti,,s  procedure  is  strands  of  objects. 

At  an  intuitive  level  the  criteria  of  hierarchical  methods  which 
result  in  "clumps"  of  objects  rather  than  strands  is  more  appealing 
to  this  researcher.    Furthermore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  i.e., 
to  define  groups  of  similar  (i.e.,  competing)  machine  across  all  dimen- 
sions, the  hierarchical  methods  seem  more  appropriate. 

A  fourth  problem  with  cluster  analysis  is  concerned  with  how 
many  clusters  to  form.    There  are  no  statistical  procedures  available 
to  the  researcher  that  tell  when  to  stop  clustering.    In  this  study, 
a  measure  analogous  to  the  notion  of  explained  variance  was  employed. 
A  ratio  was  formed  between  the  Total  Sums  of  Squares  of  distances 
among  all  points  and  the  sum  of  Within  Clusters  Sums  of  Squares  for 
each  cluster.    When  increasing  the  number  of  clusters  by  one  did  not 
substantially  reduce  the  within  clusters  sums  of  squ^es,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  clusters  were  ?bout  as  compact  as  they  were  going  to  be. 
This  quantitative  decision  rule  appeared  more^useful  than  simply  using 
the  subjective  opinions  of  the  researcher  to  decide  when  to  stop  clustering 

Given  that  the  analyst  arrives  at  a  cluster  analytic  solution,  the 
final  problem  remains  as  to  hwo  the  clusters  are  to  be  described.  One 
frequently  used  measure  is  that  of  the  cluster  centroid,  which  is  the 
average  value  of  the  objects  contained  in  the  cluster  on  each  dimension. 
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This  measure  is  quite  natural  for  objects  which  are  interval  scaled. 
If  the  dimensions  are  factor  scores,  the  analyst  will  have  to  go  bac^ 
to  the  factor  analysis  correlation  matrix  and  attempt  to  identify  each 
factor  in  terms  of  the  original  variables  or  a  summary  descriptive 
phrase.    In  addition  to  the  centroid,  the  analyst  may  want  to  compute 
some  measure  of  cluster  variability  such  as  average  interpoint  distance 
between  each  point  and  the  cluster  centroid.    In  this  dissertation 
the  variance  of  each  cluster  centroid  was  computed  as  a  measure  of 
compactness. 

A  final  caveat  concerning  cluster  analysis  concerns  the  lack  of 
statistical  tests  to  estimate  the  reliability  of  clusters.  As  Green 
and  Tull  state,  "...no  fully  defensible  procedures  are  currently  available 

\ 

The  Howcrd-Harris  cluster  program  used  in  this  report  can  be 
described  as  a  hierarchical  grouping  technique.    The  criterion  of  this 
cluster  routine  at  any  given  level  of  clustering  is  to  find  clusters 
whose  within-cluster  sums  of  squares  summed  over  all  clusters  is  minimal. 

The  program  starts  with  two  clusters  (based  on  the  assignment  of 
objetJts  to  two  groups  according  to-thetr  being  above  or  below  the  mean 
on  the  first  characteristic)  and  sequentially  improves  the  initial 
two  clusters  by  transferring  points  from  cluster  to  cluster.    If  the 
squared  distance  of  any  object  to  the  mean  of  its  own  cluster  is  greater 
than  its  distance  to  the  mean  of  any  other  cluster,  the  object  is 

transferred  to  the  cluster  whose  mean  is  closest  to  it.    The  resulting 

f 

optimum  only  holds  for  the  given  number  of  clusters. 
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Of  the  two  clusters ,  the  one  haying  the  greatest  within  cluster 
sum-of-squares  is  next  partitioned  (on  the  basis  of  its  mean  on  the 
first  characteristic)  yielding  three  clusters.    Objects  are  again 
transferred  among  clusters  to  satisfy  the  minimum  within  sum-of-squares 
criterion.    The  program  proceeds  in  this  way  to  a  maximum  of  10  clusters. 
As  currently  revised,  the  program  can  accommodate  up  to  15  Yput  variables. 

At  each  stage  in  the  analysis  the  program  prints  out:  (1)  the 
membership  in  each  cluster;  (2)  the ^ciardinates  of  the  cluster  centroids; 
(3)  the  total  sum  of  squares  for  each  variable  in  each  cluster;  and  (4) 
the  total  within  clusters  sum-of-squares  summed  over  all  clusters.  The 
number  of  subjects  in  each  cluster  is  also  provided.    Mean  values, 
like  those  used  in  text  and  appendix  cluster  tables,  are  calculated  from 
these  data  and  used  for  "defining"  the  clusters. 
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